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Art. —DR. PUSEY ON PAPAL PREROGATIVES. 


An Eirenicon. By E. B. Pusry, D.D. London: Parker. 

Dr. Pusey and the Ancient Church. By T. W. Atues, M.A. London: 
Longmans. 

Tractatus de Ecclesia Christi. Auctore Patricio Murray. Dublin : M‘Gloshlan. 

Clementis Schrader de Unitate Romand. Vienna: Mayer & Co. 


HE scriptural and patristic argument for Papal Preroga- 
tives is so overwhelming and irresistible, that the insensi- 
bility of Anglicans to its force is at first sight one of the most 
amazing facts in the whole world. It would be a great mis- 
take, however, to suppose that this insensibility proceeds 
chiefly from any intellectual cause whatever. To a thinker 
like Dr. Pusey, various doctrines practically taught by Rome 
are so very distasteful,—and the very supposition of his 
being simply external to the Visible Church is so absolutely 
intolerable,—that arguments have no access to his mind. We 
may add that even were his prejudices far less violent than 
they are, his is not the structure of intellect which would 
appreciate a chain of reasoning, be its force ever so solid 
and unanswerable. 

Putting aside, however, personal considerations, with which 
we are but indirectly concerned, there is one very serious 
argumentative fault which has considerable share in blinding 
an Anglican’s perception. The two questions of Papal Pri- 
macy and Kcclesiastical Unity are indissolubly connected with 
each other ; so that the latter doctrine is of prominent import- 
ance as a means of establishing the former: whereas Anglicans 
persist in perversely separating the two. It was for this rea- 
son that in January we prefaced our argument on the question 
now before us, by a careful consideration of that other logically 
preliminary subject. Anglicans and Catholics are of course 
agreed in the fundamental proposition, that Christianity came 
from God. This then being assumed, there is no thesis in 
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the world which (on historical grounds) is more irresistibly 
certain, than that the Christian religion, according to God’s 
immutable appointment, was to be identified in every age with 
one corporate society. This was part of our conclusion in 
January. But ifso much as this be granted, then a further thesis 
follows no less irresistibly ; viz. that the Church in communion 
with Rome is in every age that one corporate society, which 
Christ appointed to be the infallible expositor of His religion : 
and this was the remaining part of our January conclusion. 
Lastly, from this thesis a third thesis follows no less irre- 
sistibly and even more self-evidently ; viz. that God invested 
the Pope with all those prerogatives which Roman Catholics 
ascribe to him. It is this third thesis which is to occupy us 
on the present occasion. Let us first then see where we were 
landed in January ; and let us pursue our argument from the 
point where we then left it. 


Our argument on the whole then, we said, is this, The Apostolic Church 
was constituted by Christ as one corporate and hierarchical society : claiming 
to teach with infallible authority the truths committed by Him to her charge ; 
and inculeating them on all her members, through her various living organs 
and representatives. | Moreover, the Apostles’ death was not, by God’s 
appointment, to make any change whatever in her organization. On the 
contrary, Christ and His Apostles had expressly declared that she was to 
remain on earth until His second coming. Correlatively with this broad 
fact on the one hand, there stands forth in history a broad fact on the other 
hand. From that time to the present, there has always been one, and 
(speaking generally) there has never been more than one society, precisely 
answering to the description which we have given. This society, therefore, in 
every age has been the One Catholic Apostolic Church. There have been rare 
and exceptional periods, we admit—specially the period of that schism which 
terminated at the Council of Constance—when there were two rival claimants 
of Apostolic privilege. But the fact that at rare intervals there have been 
rival claims, does not tend ever so remotely to cause doubt in ordinary times, 
when there is no such rivalry. The Apostolical Church, such as we have 
described it, was to last till the end of the world. In the time of §. Ireneus 
there was one, and one only, such society. In the time of Constantine there 
was one, and one only, such society. In the time of 8. Gregory—in the 
Middle Ages—at the time of the Reformation—there was one, and one only, 
such society. At the present moment there is one, and one only, such 
society. Hence she is the One Catholic Apostolic Church: and_ her 
teaching, whatever it may be, is infallibly true ; simply because it is her 
teaching.* 





* Certain Unionists seem to think that the “ Greek Church” forms an ex- 
ception to our remark made in the above extract, that the Roman Catholic 
Church alone can possibly be the Apostolic. We had already pointed out, 
however, in the same article (p. 96), that the Greek Church does not even put 
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We should further add that this society has ever preserved 
an identity of name: an identity which both symbolizes and 
confirms its identity of essence. From the very days of 8. Ig- 
natius Martyr, says F. Schrader (vol. i. p. 2), the name of 
‘Catholic ” has prevailed as intrinsic and peculiar to the One 
True Church, and as distinguishing her from all other 
societies. 

Here then at once arises our obvious and irresistible demon- 
stration of Papal prerogatives. The Church in communion 
with Rome has ever been the One Catholic Church ; and what- 
ever is taught at any period by the One Catholic Church is 
infallibly true. These two propositions were established in 
our January number. But Dr. Pusey will himself admit that 
the Church in communion with Rome has in these later cen- 
turies uniformly taught that very Papal doctrine, which he 
denies as false and denounces as tyrannical. Since, therefore, 
she teaches Papal doctrine,—and since all her doctrine is infal- 
libly true,—her Papal doctrine inclusively enjoys that privilege. 
It is infallibly true, as the Council of Florence decreed, that 
the Roman Pontiff is Christ’s true Vice-gerent; that he is 
father and teacher of all Christians; that he possesses full 
power of feeding, ruling, and guiding the Universal Church ; 





forth a claim to the gift of infallibility. These words have since then received 
support from an unexpected quarter. The Union Review of March (pp. 189- 
197) publishes certain so-called “principles of Catholic orthodoxy, by a member 
of the holy Eastern Church,” followed by a letter from the same member 
of that schismatical communion. This writer maintains (p. 192) that “ both 
the English and Roman Churches lie under the material interdict and ana- 
thema of the Church Universal,” because of their retaining the “ Filioque.” 
There cannct be a graver ecclesiastical charge ; and we ask at once on what 
ground the author bases it. The position which he assumes is very remark- 
able. He does not allege any Divine promise whatever that the whole 
body of patriarchs—or, again, the great majority of bishops throughout the 
world—may not fall into the very error which he ascribes to the Pope ; 
though of course he thinks that if thev did fall into it, they would ipso facto 
fall away from the Body of Christ. Neither, again, does he ever so distantly 
profess that any infallible authority whatever condemned this (supposed) error 
when it arose, and pronounced its maintainers external to the Church. His 
whole attack rests on his own interpretation of Antiquity and of the 
Ecumenical Councils. 

We should add that the letter is interesting and most temperately 
written ; and that the doctrinal question of the “ Filioque” is one which a 

Catholic controversialist is bound to consider. We are not without hope 
that on some future occasion we may offer to our readers a treatment of the 
whole subject ; but we may mention meanwhile, that nowhere have we seen 
a more complete and exhaustive defence of the Roman Catholic Church on 
this matter, than in the debates of Florence. The Greek orators were 
silenced by their opponeuts ; and indeed all, except Mark of Ephesus, con- 
verted by them. 

B 2 
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that his See possesses primacy over the whole world.* It is 
infallibly true, as the Council of Trent affirmed (sess. 14, c. 7), 
that “to him has been delivered supreme power in the Uni- 
versal Church.” It is part of the Roman Catholic Faith and 
therefore infallibly true, to use Bossuet’s words, that he has 
been commissioned by God “to guide all the flock along His 
paths” ; and, as “‘ the common centre of all Catholic unity,” 
whether in the matter of teaching or of government.t+ It is 
further infallibly certain that he has power, in what he may 
consider extreme cases, to withdraw all ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion from this or that individual bishop, not in punishment of 
any canonical offence, but in order to the Church’s general 
good. ‘This, we say, is infallibly certain: for Pius VIL. exer- 
cised this very power in the year 1801 over a considerable 
number of French bishops ; and all the Roman Catholic bishops 
throughout the world taught that whoever disobeyed his 
decree became thereby schismatical.+ But there can be no 
reason for proceeding further at this early stage in our enumera- 
tion of those prerogatives, which all Roman Catholics ascribe to 
the Holy Father, and which Dr. Pusey denies to him. 

Our direct historical argument against Dr. Pusey is there- 
fore completed at starting. The main business of our article 
is to answer Dr. Pusey’s objections—not, be it observed, against 
the reasoning which establishes our,conclusion—but only against 
that conclusion itself. He falls back on his favourite authority, 
the first five centuries ; and he alleges that a doctrine directly 
contradictory to the Papal prevailed during that period. We have 
already pointed out more than once, that if his reasoning were 
really cogent, the inevitable conclusion must be one which he 
is extremely far from desiring. Dr. Pusey, we have said, does 
not attempt to controvert the Catholic argument ; but applies 
himself to a denial of the Catholic conclusion. Let us suppose 
for a moment that his reasoning in this direction were com- 
pletely successful. Catholic controversialists maintain—and 
Dr. Pusey does not even notice their arguments—that if Chris- 
tianity came from God, the Church in communion with Rome 





* In April, 1866 (pp. 504-537), we showed how extremely strong is the 
Florentine doctrine on Papal prerogatives. 

+ See the passage quoted from Bossuet, in our number for last October, 
p. 537. 

~ It may be worth while to quote a few words from Pius VII.’s Apostolic 
Letter on the occasion :—“ Derogamus express? cuicunque assensui legiti- 
morum archiepiscoporum, episcoporum et capitulorum respectivarum ecclesi- 
arum ac alioram quorumlibet ordinariorum : et perpetwo interdicimus tisdem 
quodcunque exercitinm eujuseunque ecelesiastiow jurisdictionts 5 j nullius roboris 
declarantes quidquid quispiam eorum sit attentaturus.” 
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is infallible. Dr. Pusey professes to establish a further con- 
clusion; viz. that this very Church has in late centuries fallen 
intoerror. If, then, you unite that proposition which he labours 
to establish, with that other proposition which he does not 
attempt to controvert, you are landed in the conclusion that 
Christianity did not come from God. We are therefore occu- 
pied in defending the Divine origin of Christianity against 
Dr. Pusey’s ear nest (though most unintentional) assault. 

Before entering on our reply to Dr. Pusey’s various objec- 
tions, we must begin with an introductory remark. On many 
matters Dr. Pusey makes more or less approach to the doctrine 
of Scripture and Antiquity: on some it may even be said that 
he coincides with that doctrine. But on the Church’s office 
(1) in teaching, and (2) in governing, not even Mr. Martineau 
or Mr. Spurgeon is more widely at variance than he, from that 
standard to which he appeals. We insisted on this in Jauuary; 
and we will here briefly refer to what we there established. 

Let us first then consider the Church of the Apostles: let us 
inquire what were the means appointed by God at that time, 
for a Christian to learn the doctrines of his religion. He ob- 
tained this important knowledge by repeated acts of intellec- 
tual captivity ; by humbly submitting his intellect to the doc- 
trinal instruction given by the authorized superiors of his local 
Church; by regulating his interior life according to the rules 
and counsels placed before him; by uniting himself heartily 
with the spirit of that large practical and devotional system 
which surrounded him; in one word, by unreservedly surren- 
dering himself to the new moral and spiritual atmosphere 
which he had begun to breathe. And his security against 
being led astray by all this, was the gift of infallibility which 
the Apostles had received, and by the light of which they 
directed their various local Churches. Ail this is so very ob- 
vious on the surface of the New ‘Testament, that we belicve 
no Scripture-reading Protestant will dream of denying it. He 
will say indeed that, when the Apostles died and inspiration 
ceased, the Ruie of Faith by necessity was essentially and 
fundamentally changed; and to this allegation we replied in 
January. But Dr. Pusey himself will be foremost in maintain- 
ing, that the death of the Apostles made no change in the Rule 
of Faith, 

In fact, on passing to the post-Apostolic period we find the 
same Rule universally prevailing. Individuals still learned 
the Faith in the old way and in no other; viz. by submitting 
themselves with simplest docility to the instruction of their 
local superiors, and by surrendering themselves to the doctrinal 
atmosphere with which they were surrounded. In this period 
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again, just as in the Apostolic, their security against being led 
into error by such unquestioning submission, was the infallibi- 
lity,—not indeed now of the Apostles—but of the existing 
Ecclesia Docens. Of course this Rule of Faith, like every 
other earthly thing, had its disadvantages; the Antiochenes 
e.g., under Paul Samosatene and under Nestorius, were exposed 
to much doctrinal peril; though far less than might at first 
sight appear.* But the most orthodox and clear-sighted 
among them knew only of two securities for protection against 
this peril: on the one hand, they adhered most firmly to those 
lessons which they had been taught from their childhood up- 
wards; on the other hand, they earnestly invoked the Church’s 
supreme authority, for aid against the corrupting influence of 
their local superior. But would they pursue such a course as 
Dr. Pusey recommends? .would they think of deserting their 
traditional doctrine—of opposing the prescription of supreme 
ecclesiastical authority ——in deference to their own private 
interpretation of the Nicene or the Constantinopolitan decrees? 
They would have regarded such a course as being purely and 
simply rebellion against God, apostasy from Christ. The one 
authority to which they looked was the Church’s practical 
teaching. Such was the principle accepted by all, and blended 
with their very first springs of thought. 

Now we say that Mr. Martineau or Mr. Spurgeon does not 
differ more widely from this Rule of Faith, than does Dr. Pusey. 
Consider, e.g., his demeanour to Roman Catholics; whom he 
considers to be as truly members of the Church, as were the 
Antiochenes of the fifth century. In effect he addresses them 
thus : “You have been trained from childhood by your teachers, 
“ you have been earnestly encouraged by your highest eccle- 
“ siastical authorities, in a certain most mischievous system ; 
“ which I beseech you to abandon. Appeal, I entreat you, 
“from the practical teaching of Pope and bishops, to your 
** Church’s definitions of faith, and especially to the decrees of 
“Trent. In those decrees you will find no kind of sanction for 
“ that system, which your authorities have taught you, and 
“‘ which has been, in truth, the mere invention of indivi- 


* “Far less than might at first sight appear ;” because ordinary Catholics 
imbibe their Faith much more from the cireumambient doctrinal atmosphere, 
than from direct doctrinal statements. A succession of Pauls or Nestoriuses 
would doubtless have rendered that atmosphere pestilential ; but is is pre- 
cisely this, against which the Church’s infallible intervention securely guards 
her children. And so say the very Oxford Tracts. Vincent Lirinensis “ con- 
siders the Church to possess within it that principle of health and vigour 
which expels heresies out of its system.” See ,the words quoted by us in 
January 1866, p. 209, 
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“duals. This practical system —especially in what con- 
“cerns its one most prominent feature —overthrows your 
“ trust in Christ; ruins true spirituality; and verges closely 
“ on idolatry.” Now let us suppose that some individual had 
addressed such language as this, to any section whatever of the 
early Catholics. It is very certain that they would have 
regarded their self-elected monitor with disgust and horror, as 
soliciting them to heresy and apostasy. 

No one can wonder that, so long as Dr. Pusey’s’ opinions 
on the very foundation of Church-doctrine are thus violently 
anti-scriptural, thus violently anti-patristic,—he should be 
stone-blind to the historical evidence for Papal prerogatives. 
In our own argument we shall of course assume, that God 
appointed that Rule of Faith, which both Scripture and Tra- 
dition on their very surface so unanimously, so prominently, 
so emphatically testify. 

It is most certain then, that when Nestorius or any other 
bishop fell into heresy, some divinely appointed authority was 
at hand promptly to redress the evil. And we use this word 
“promptly ” for a special reason. In some places Dr. Pusey 
seems to hold that each bishop is by divine right supreme in 
his own diocese, and subjected by God to no higher tribunal 
on earth; whereas elsewhere he speaks as though a bishop 
were placed by God under the jurisdiction of an Ecumenical 
Council. Here, of course, is but one of the strange mutual 
contradictions which abound in the Hirenicon. Yet we will do 
Dr. Pusey the justice to admit, that this particular contradiction 
is by no means as great as at first sight appears; for such an 
authority over bishops as he recognizes, has long been prac- 
tically equivalent to none at all. ‘An Ecumenical Council is 
supreme over bishops.” Yes: but on Dr. Pusey’s view, God 
has made no provision whatever for the summoning of such a 
Council, or of otherwise collecting episcopal suffrages ; how- 
ever frightful the dangers with which dogma is threatened. 
For more than eleven centuries, according to him, the Church’s 
supreme authority has been in abeyance; and during this 
abeyance what provision has God made for purity of 
doctrine? One “branch” of the Church has been permitted 
to inculcate most earnestly a devotion closely verging on 
the idolatrous; nay, to enforce as actually of faith a tenct 
directly contradictory to God’s Revelation: while another 
“branch ”’ has permitted errors to prevail most widely within 
her bosom, which are worse than Mahometanism itself.* And 





* See Dr. Pusey’s letter quoted in our last number, p. 523, 
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yet, forsooth, God has appointed some power in the Church, 
sufficient to guard her against doctrinal corruption ! 

Such a notion has, of course, been already refuted in our 
article of January. In carrying on our argument indeed from 
that article, we must not forget that we are here reasoning 
“ad hominem ” against Dr. Pusey’s objections ; and that we 
must confine our view therefore to those earlier centuries, 
which he himself regards as authoritative. This therefore is 
to be understood throughout, that we are arguing from no 
other data than those supplied by Dr. Pusey’s golden age ; 
yet those data, as we showed in January, abundantly evidence 
two all-important conclusions, which may stand as the basis 
of our present reasoning. (1) Christ established a certain 
infallible oracle, for the very purpose of securing purity of 
doctrine within the Church; an oracle which should not go 
to sleep for centuries, but which, on the contrary, was to 
be available whenever its utterances might be required. 
(2) The authority thus infallible in teaching was to be no other 
than that which was to be supreme also in governing. ‘These 
two conclusions then we here assume. We assume that a certain 
authority is placed over the whole Church, infallible in teach- 
ing, supreme in governing, available in case of need; and we 
now proceed to inquire what precisely that authority is. And 
this inquiry again was partially answered in our January 
article ; for that authority, beyond all doubt, was the Apostolate 
at first and the Catholic Kpiscopate afterwards. But then 
this statement conveys no definite meaning, until it has been 
further explained. Suppose it were said that the House of 
Commons possesses this or that prerogative: there is no 
meaning in such a statement, unless there is first some under- 
standing as to what are to be accounted decrees of the House 
of Commons. It might imaginably be the constitution of 
that House, that no decrees are considered to possess its 
authority unless two-thirds of the members present have 
assented ; or the majority of all its members present and 
absent ; or the majority of county members, and also sepa- 
rately the majority of borough members. All the world knows 
how cardinal a question it was in the first French Revolution, 
whether the States-General were to vote in one body or sepa- 
rately by orders: again and again it happened, that measures 
were passed by the former method which would have been 
promptly rejected by the latter. When you say, therefore, 
that God has invested the Catholic Episcopate with a power of 
teaching and ruling,—you have said nothing definite, until you 
further explain how the said Episcopate is to put out its voice. 
You must explain whether you mean, that God has given to a 
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majority of bishops a power of binding the minority; or that 
He has given, e.g., supreme power to a majority of the 
patriarchs; or, in fact, what you do consider the divinely 
appointed method of episcopal corporate action. 

Nay, there is a still further question which requires an 
answer. Every one knows who are the members of the House 
of Commons ; every one knew who were members of the States- 
General: but who are the Catholic bishops? Of all the cor- 
porate ecclesiastical societies which exist at any given moment, 
what mark of identification has been given by God, that men 
may know whieh is the Catholic Church? 

The first teachers and governors of the Church, however, 
were not the bishops but the Apostles. In regard to these, 
very much less remains to be decided. God appointed them 
individually, and made known such appointment to the others. 
Moreover, as regards their office of teaching the Church, each 
was separately infallible. Still, as regards their power of 
government, a question has to be asked concerning them, similar 
to that asked concerning the bishops who succeeded them. 
Did God infallibly secure the mutual agreement of the Apostles 
in all their disciplinary decrees? or did He give to a majority 
power to bind the minority? or did He give to the Apostolate 
some different constitution altogether ? 

And here you see what theologians mean, when they speak 
about the “centre” or “ principle” of unity in the Church. 
Having established that the Church possesses corporate unity 
essentially and indefectibly, they proceed to inquire what is 
the centre or principle of that unity: this is the exact point 
which we are now considering. 

To fix our ideas then more definitely, let us for a moment 
assume that hypothesis, which will most readily occur to an 
Englishman; let us suppose that God vested the supreme 
rule of His Church in the majority of those appointed by Him 
as her rulers. Let us express in detail the Church’s consti- 
tution on such an hypothesis. However strange the theory 
we are going to draw out, every particular in it would be 
quite consistent with our conclusions of January, so far as 
those conclusions are based on data of the carly centuries. 

“On every matter of discipline a majority of the Apostles 
“bound the minority ; and each Apostie, being infallibly 
“secured against mortal sin, was infallibly secured against 
“refusing due obedience and originating schism. So long as 
“they lived, the Catholic Church was that corporate society 
“which they governed by majorities: during the years when 
“§. John survived the other Apostles, he governed that Church 
‘with absolute authority : when he died, that was the Catholic 
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“ Church, which had been governed by him up to the moment 
‘of his death. From that moment the bishops of that society, 
“deciding by a majority of their number, are infallible’ in 
“teaching and supreme in governing. One of them, indeed, 
“has the prerogative, when any urgency exists, of collecting 
“the bishops into a representative assembly, or of taking 
“their separate votes ; and God, by His Providence, ever 
“secures that, when the Church is threatened with doctrinal 
‘disaster, due action shall be invariably taken.* On every 
“such occasion the majority of votes decides the point at 
“issue: in matters of discipline it demands universal obe- 
“dience; in matters of doctrine it is infallible; in matters of 
“dogma strictly so called, i. e., in defining this or that 
“portion of the Deposit, its decisions bind under pain of 
“heresy. If any bishop—of Rome or any other—refuses ac- 
“ ceptance of a dogmatic definition, he ceases ipso facto to 
“be a Catholic ; and the majority can either appoint another 
** bishop in his place, or suppress the particular See altogether. 
“This has been the constitution appointed by God for the 
“ Church since the Apostles died ; the majority of bishops, and 
“not any particular bishop, having been ordained by Him to 
“be the principle of unity.” 

We need not say that no human being ever held this 
strange farrago. But its methodical exhibition will, we 
hope, vividly set forth, what are those questions which 
remain to be decided from the history of early Chris- 
tianity, after our conclusions of last January have obtained 
acceptance. ‘There are, of course, other imaginable non- 
Catholic views; as, e. g., that the majority of patriarchs, or 
some other patriarch than that of Rome, is the principle of 
unity. But all these are (if possible) even more void of 
substance and of colourable foundation than the theory drawn 
out above. We will throughout, therefore, treat this theory 
as the anti-Catholic alternative; and we may name it “ the 
episcopal theory.” 

Among Roman Catholics, as is well known, there are two 
different schools,—the Ultramontane and the Gallican ; and our 
next step, therefore, should be to state systematically the 
Gallican theory. But we must profess ourselves unable to do 
so. Gallican theologians, it seems to us, are very far more 
given to attacking Ultramontane doctrine, than to expressing 
and vindicating their own; and we are honestly unable to 





* Some such supposition as this must be necessarily inserted, in order to 
guard against Dr. Pusey’s strange conception, of a supreme authority which 
goes to sleep for centuries, 
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understand what their own is. ‘They all agree (see, e. g., 
our quotation from Bossuet, p. 4) in representing the Holy 
See as the divinely-appointed centre of unity; and we have 
never been able to understand how this harmonizes with their 
other propositions. 

First as to Apostolic times. Do they consider that in 
matters of discipline 8. Peter was subject to a majority of the 
Apostles? Such a conclusion seems to follow, from their tenet 
that an Ecumenical Council has authority over the Pope; yet 
we never happened to meet with a Gallican controversialist 
who has fairly stated it. Let us assume it, however, to be the 
Gallican tenet. We ask then, how such a tenet can bo 
reconciled with the doctrine, that 8. Peter was the centre of 
Apostolic unity. We cannot understand what is meant by 
this latter doctrine, if the Church could possibly act against 
S. Peter’s determination in her united and corporate capacity. 
If S. Peter were subject to a majority of the Apostles, not 
S. Peter, but that majority, would be the Church’s principle 
of unity. 

We move on to the post-Apostolic period. In this period, 
according to Gallicans, God still established 8. Peter’s Sce as 
the Church’s centre of unity. Let us suppose, then, certain 
thinkers to be excommunicated by that Sce as_heretics.* 
Since that See is the centre of Catholic unity, those whom the 
Pope avowedly excludes from Catholic unity, are at once 
removed by God from the Visible Church; unless indeed they 
were external to her already. This must be held no less by 
a Gallican than by an Ultramontane. Yet the former main- 
tains that the Pope’s judgment is not infallible; but that, on 
the contrary, the tenet held by these men may possibly be the 
very truth of Revelation. According to the Gallicans then, a 
number of men may be removed by God from the Visible 
Church for no other fault, than that of holding the very 
Truth which God has revealed. ‘The Gallican maintains—no 
one more earnestly—that the Visible Church is founded on 
profession of the One Faith; and yet, if he is to carry out 
consistently his characteristic tenet, he must admit that men 
may be banished by God from that Church for no other offence, 
than the professing that Faith in its purity and integrity.t+ 








* No one will deny, we suppose, that the Pope often does excommunicate 
heretics without waiting for the concurrence of other bishops. Take, e. g., 
the Pope’s last definition of faith : “Si qui sects ac a nobis definitum est 
presumpserint corde sentire, ii noverint . . . se naufragium circa fidem 
passos esse, et ab unitate Ecclesie defecisse.” 

+ All Gallicans deny the Pope’s infallibility in definitions of faith ; and 
we have argued, therefore, against them on that ground. The argument 
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It would be easy to multiply similar instances of self-contra- 
diction, into which consistent Gallicans must inevitably fall. 
But there is no need for doing so: because we are not here 
writing against Gallicanism ; and because we have said enough 
to justify us in assuming the Ultramontane doctrine, as alone 
genuinely representing Roman Catholicism. In fact, without 
any injury to our argument, we might have ignored Gallicanism 
altogether. We conclusively refute Dr. Pusey, if we show 
that even against Ultramontanism his objections are worthless, 

Yet we must not fail, in passing, to vindicate Gallicanism 
against Dr. Pusey’s withering advocacy; an advocacy which 
must be more unwelcome to Gallicans than even to ourselves. 
Dr. Pusey writes constantly under an impression, that Gallican 
tenets stand at least halfway between his own and Ultramon- 
tanism. Butin truth it is hardly too much to say under present 
circumstances, that their practical difference from the latter is 
imperceptible and evanescent, while they are separated from 
Dr. Pusey by a gulf impassable and unfathomable. Gallicans 
profess no doubt, in theory, that the Pope is subject to an 
Ecumenical Council; but while no such Council is sitting, 
they hold, as strongly as any Ultramontane, the unreserved 
obedience due from each bishop to the Pope. When, in the 
instance already mentioned, Pius VII. deposed so many French 
bishops, whoever resisted this exercise of authority was re- 
garded, not as a Gallican, but as a schismatic. And as to the 
matter of ecclesiastical teaching, the contrast between Gallicans 
and Dr. Pusey is still more striking and violent. It is Dr. 
Pusey’s position, that for the last eleven centuries the Church 
has exercised no power of infallibly condemning newly arisen 
error.* But according to Gallicans, the exercise of this power 
has been most active and unintermittent: having been dis- 
played indeed on the largest scale only two years ago; viz., 
so soon as the ‘ Quantd curd,” with its appended Syllabus, 
had been tacitly accepted by the Catholic Episcopate. 

Having drawn out then, a few pages back, what we called 
the “episcopal” theory, we are now to draw out the Papal : 
we are to explain, from the Ultramontane standpoint, what is 
that principle of organic unity which binds the Church to- 





in the text would be by no means equally conclusive against any supposition 
(which for ourselves, of course, we utterly repudiate) that the Pope is not 
infallible in pronouncing minor censures without tacit assent of the 
Episcopate. 

* See, for instance, Eirenicon, p. 84. “I see not what this question as 
to the present ability of the Church to meet fresh errors which may emerge, 
has to do with the question as to the infallible certainty of the truths which 
the whole Church in common has received,” 
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gether ; by what means, under what circumstances, the Church 
is capable of united and corporate action. We beg our readers 
to look back at the “episcopal” theory as we presented it 
above, in order that they may compare it point by point with 
that Papal theory which we are now to exhibit. ‘The follow- 
ing then is the scheme for which Ultramontanes contend. 

The Apostles taught the Church, as being each separately 
an infallible and universal teacher: but they ruled the Church 
collectively, and not separately ; ruled her in virtue of their 
union with 8. Peter. On every matter of discipline where 
there was opening for difference of opinion, his deliberate 
decision determined that of the rest, and constituted the 
Church’s Law. The command, e. g. (Acts xv. 29) to abstain 
from idolothyta and from blood, derived its binding force from 
the fact, not that the Apostolic mujority, but that S. Peter 
approved it. Of the prerogatives exercised by individual 
Apostles, some had a divine, others an ecclesiastical origin : 
the former were known as such by each Apostle through his 
infallibility ; the latter were possessed by him in virtue of 
S. Peter’s concurrence. When S. Peter died, his successor 
became the centre of ecclesiastical unity. All those, and only 
those, are Catholics, who are in his communion. The Catholic 
Episcopate teaches and rules the Catholic Church; but it does 
so only in union with 8. Peter’s Chair. Any doctrinal decision 
of Catholic bishops, which has his express or tacit concurrence 
as a doctrinal decision, is the Church’s decision, and so infal- 
lible ; while on the other hand any doctrinal decision which 
has not his express or tacit concurrence—however numerous 
a body of bishops may have united in promulgating it—is not 
the Church’s decision, and is not infallible. As to government, 
a parallel rule holds good: any episcopal ordinance—be the 
bishops concerned in it more or fewer—is the Church’s ordi- 
nance, where it has his express or tacit sanction ; otherwise 
not. 

From this view it follows, that the Pope is infallible in teach- 
ing ex cathedri; and also that his authority over the Church 
is ecclesiastically absolute.* For if those bishops who act in 
union with him, be they more or fewer, are privileged to teach 
the Church infallibly and to govern her supremely,—it is plain 








* We use the qualification “ ecclesiastically” to avoid possible misconcep- 
tion. Of course, in one sense the Pope’s supremacy is not absolute, because 
it is restrained by God’s Law within certain limits ; and (as Ultramontanes 
consider) it is infallibly restrained by God’s Providence from attempting to 
transgress those limits. But it is “ ecclesiastically ” absolute ; i. e., subject 
to no authority on earth. 
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that such infallibility and such supremacy are ultimately vested, 
not in them, but in him. It does not however at all follow, 
that those in every age who have held the premisses, have 
held explicitly the undeniable conclusion thence deducible. 
To this we shall return in a later part of our article. 
But many a Protestant controversialist ascribes to Ultra- 
montanes a more extreme doctrine than they really hold: he 
supposes them to consider the Episcopate as the Pope’s mere 
creation and vicegerent; just, e.g.,as the Roman Congregations 
are. But every Catholic would repudiate such a tenet as 
erroneous, or even heretical. ‘True (according to Ultramon- 
tanes) that the Pope assigns to each bishop his diocese, and 
confers on him jurisdiction ; still the difference is vital between 
a Roman Congregation on the one hand, and bishops on the 
other. The former were called into existence by the Pope 
yesterday, and may be abolished by him to-morrow ; whereas 
he has no more power of abolishing the Episcopacy than of 
abolishing the Papacy itself.* Moreover every Catholic 
bishop,—apart altogether from his diocesan duties,—has re- 
ceived from God the commission of co-operating on occasion 
with his brethren and with the Holy See, whether in preserving 
purity of faith throughout the orbis terrarum, or in enacting 
measures of wholesome discipline for the Church Universal.t 
And for this very reason, the Popes, while calling themselves 
and called by others ‘‘ bishops of the Catholic Church,” have 





* An eminent theologian, whose authority is peculiarly great on all doctrines 
concerning the Church, has kindly forwarded to us the following expansion 
of the statement in the text. Christ established, not episcopal order merely, 
but episcopal jurisdiction ; 7. ¢., He ordained that there should be for ever in 
the Church, besides the universal pastor, pastors having particular flocks, 
with power to teach, legislate, inflict censures, &c. &c. The jus divinum 
assigns no limits to this jurisdiction : but it gives the Pope power of assigning 
limits ob justam causam ; of which he is supreme judge. Yet the Pope 
cannot so limit this jurisdiction, as to destroy totally or in substance the idea 
of episcopal jurisdiction as instituted by Christ ; he cannot, e. g., say that 
in future no bishop shall have any power to make any law for his diocese, 
inflict any censure, &c. &c. He can do this ob justam causam in particular 
cases, so that the particular bishop loses episcopal jurisdiction ; but he cannot 
do it in so many cases ag would constitute the corpus episcoporum. 

+ Dr. Pusey most strangely considers (p. 307) Pope 8. Celestine to have 
contradicted modern Roman Catholic doctrine, when he said “all we 
|bishops] are engaged in [teaching] by an hereditary right ; all we who have 
come into the Apostles’ stead preach the Name of our Lord to all countries 
in the world... . . He charged us with it as with a duty devolving in common 
upon all.” (On Dr. Pusey’s most singular mistake, however, in substituting 
“equally” for “in common,” see our remarks in January, 1866, p. 191.) 
He considers, too, that 8. Gregory contradicted modern Roman Catholic 
doctrine (p. 309), when he declared, “it is said to the Universal Church, 
‘ whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, &c.’” 
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uniformly rejected the title of “ Universal Bishop.” Such a 
name would imply, that the Pope is the only divinely appointed 
bishop ; and that other bishops are not really successors of the 
Apostles, but only his mere delegates and representatives.* 


Such, then, are the Ultramontane principles of ecclesiastical 
unity. And if Dr. Pusey’s reasoning against these principles is 
worth absolutely nothing, 4 fortiori it is worthless, as directed 
against any less consistent expression of Roman Catholic doc- 
trine. Anglicans in general maintain that our principles are 
opposed to those of Scripture; and Dr. Puseyin particular argues 
that they are opposed to those of Antiquity. We will consider 
therefore in order (1) the sayings of our Blessed Lord recorded 
in Scripture ; (2) the history of Apostolic times, as recorded 
chiefly in the Acts ; and (3) the testimonies of Apostolic Tradi- 
tion, derivable from the first six centuries. Under each of 
these heads it will be necessary of course to make a very brief 
selection, from a very large amount of matter. But on this 
particular controversy, when once the point at issue has been 
fairly stated, a very few facts go a very long way indeed ; or, 
rather, it may be said that the ordinary objections wall be found 
crumbling to pieces through their own intrinsic rottenness. 

Firstly, then, our Blessed Lord’s words are so far from 
contradicting Ultramontane doctrine, that on the contrary they 
most strongly and irresistibly confirm it. This is most clearly, 
laboriously, and powerfully drawn out by Dr. Murray; and we 
earnestly recommend to our readers the truly interesting and 
attractive task of studying carefully his most admirable expo- 
sition. (See vol. iii. from p. 373 to 421.) We can give but 
a few hints of the general argument; but those hints will be 
amply sufficient for our purpose. 

When first Simon Barjona was brought into his Saviour’s 
presence, the very first words uttered to him by that Saviour 
were these: ‘Thou art Simon son of Jona; thou shalt be 
called Cephas” (John i. 42). And this declaration was con- 
sidered by the Evangelist so important, that even if our Lord 
uttered other words on that occasion, they have not been 
reported. The very first thing which happened to this Apostle 
at the outset of his Christian life, was to be designated 
as the Church’s future Rock. At a later period, in reward for 
his divinely inspired confession of his Lord’s Eternal Sonship, 
the prediction of change of name was accomplished. Once 
more Jesus called him by his birth-name; and once more 
contrasted it with that which he was henceforth to bear (Matt. 





* On this name, “ Universal Bishop,” see Schrader, vol. ii. pp. 89-94. 
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xvi. 17, 18). Now also for the first time the significance of 
that name was unfolded. We cannot better exhibit the obvious 
and unforced sense of our Lord’s words, than by quoting Dean 
Stanley; for perhaps no other living Englishman is more imbued 
to the very core with detestation of the sacerdotal principle, than 
is that otherwise most amiable and gentle writer. Where the 
Dean of Westminster supports Petrine doctrine, we may be 
very sure that by no possible ingenuity can Scripture be fairly 
interpreted otherwise. ‘Thus runs his comment on Our Lord’s 
words. In them, he says,— 

The Church . . . is represented as a house ; not a temple so much as 
a beleaguered fortress, according to the figure frequently used by the prophets 
immediately before the captivity. . . . It is of this fortress . . . that Peter is 
to be the foundation-rock. Jt was no longer to be reared on the literal rock: of 
Zion, but ona livingman. . . . And against this new theocracy 
as so founded and supported . . . it is declared that the gates of the 
grave shall not prevail. . . . The promise is clear that, vehement as 
may be the struggle for its very existence which the . . . Church will 
have to maintain, yet such will be the strength of Peter that, through Christ’s 
blessing, it will survive the shock triumphantly.* 


As to the rest of this most remarkable prophecy, we can 
but refer to Dr. Murray (pp. 383-396) : we will here only add 
that it acquires peculiar force from the circumstances under 
which it was uttered ; from the close connection which it im- 
plies between our Lord’s own dignity and that of His future 
vicegerent. This is excellently expressed in the Dean’s para- 
phrase : ‘‘ Thou hast told Christ what He is, and He tells thee 
what thou art” (p. 116). It would appear, moreover (p. 118) 
that this name Cephas or Peter was now borne for the first 
time. Even Jesus and Mary were already Jewish names; but 
Christ invented (so to speak) a new name, in order adequately 
to honour this great Apostle, and to express with due em- 
phasis his office in the Church. Then consider how completely 
he became identified with this new name. S. Paul, e.g., never 
once calls him Simon, but invariably either Cephas or Peter ; 
so as ever to be reminding those Christians whom he has 
himself converted, that it is another, and not himself, who is 
the Church’s foundation-Rock. 

It is with great reluctance that we pass over the rest of 
Dr. Murray’s irrefragable argument; and in particular we 
should have been glad to ponder with due attention that most 





* “ Exsays on the Apostolic Age.” pp. 121-3. The Dean preposterously 
prefaces the substantive “Church” here by the adjective “ early,” as his 
only shift to avoid the Roman Catholic conclusion. What syllable is there 
in our Lord’s words on which to found so amazing an interpolation ? 
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significant passage, Luke xxii. 23-32. We must content our- 
selves, however, with a passing reference to that illustrious 
occasion, on which our Lord at once fulfilled His prediction 
and performed His promise, by conferring on S. Peter his 
great dignity. In John xxi. 15-17, He expressly distinguishes 
S. Peter from the other Apostles—again, aud for the third 
time, giving him his full birth-name, Simon Barjona—and 
endows him with the duty and the prerogative of being shepherd 
to the whole flock. 

Our conclusions far outstrip the necessities of our argument. 
Our argument, however, may be thus drawn out. We assume 
throughout, what we established in January, that the Church 
is essentially one corporate society ; and we are inquiring what 
is her principle or centre of unity. If, as Roman Catholics 
maintain, S. Peter and his successors constitute that centre, 
then the utterances of our Blessed Lord are permitted to retain 
their one obvious aud intelligible sense. Peter is that Rock 
in whose strength the Church will be supported against the 
attacks of Satan; He is the one supreme shepherd on earth 
of Christ’s lambs and sheep. On the Roman Catholic hypo- 
thesis, in proportion as our Lord’s sayings are carefully and 
intently pondered, in that proportion there will be found in 
them an ever-increasing profoundness, richness, beauty, vari- 
ousness of signification. But if God had appointed the principle 
of unity to reside,—not in S. Peter and his successors,—but 
in a majority of Apostles first and of bishops afterwards, then 
these sayings would be absolutely unintelligible, or rather 
plainly false. ‘The Church’s Rock would not be one Apostle, 
but a majority of Apostles; and the same majority would 
exercise a shepherd’s office even over S. Peter himself. 

We are next to inquire whether Christ said anything in an 
opposite direction. No one, we reply, has ever so much as 
alleged one single text, in which He made the most distant 
allusion to any principle of unity in the Church other than 
S. Peter. As regards His various mentions of the Apostolic 
office,—in the first place no’ candid person will allege that they 
are expressed at all so emphatically, so prominently, so point- 
edly, as His mentions of 8. Peter’s Primacy. ‘This, however, 
is quite unimportant to our argument. What concerns us is, 
that all such pronouncements of our Lord refer without excep- 
tion to the Apostles’ collvctive authority over the Christian flock, 
and have no bearing whatever on the internal constitution and 

mutual relations of the Apostolic College. In the Apostolic 
passages He declares, that the Apostles and their successors to 
the end of time shall teach and govern the Church ; and in the 
Petrine passages He further declares, that S. Peter and his 
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successors are to perform the same office in quite a special 
sense. ‘here is nothing whatever therefore in the former 
class, which has the slightest tendency to clash with what is 
said in the latter. 

Our historical refutation of Dr. Pusey would have remained 
so far complete, had we merely shown that our Lord’s various 
utterances are fully reconcileable with the Roman theory. But 
we have established much more than this; we have established 
that they are not reconcileable with any other. We have not 
therefore contented ourselves with answering an objection ; 
but have added a second and important argument for our thesis. 

We are next to view the Church of the Apostles in prac- 
tical action; and for that purpose we open the Acts. It is 
admitted‘ by Dr. Pusey and by all with whom we are here con- 
cerned, that each of the Apostles was individually infallible in 
teaching : we are now inquiring what was their principle of 
unity wherever they acted corporately in matters of discipline. 
And it follows from what has already been said, that there are 
three different alternatives which specially demand our con- 
sideration. (1) The Apostles may have imaginably received 
inspiration on matters of discipline, no less than of doctrine ; 
so that harmony was at once secured for their action without 
argument or deliberation. (2) Their collective decision may 
have been determined in each case by a majority of Apostles. 
(3) The Roman doctrine may be true: viz., that they acted 
corporately, precisely so far as they acted in union with 
S. Peter; and consequently that he possessed over them a 
real Primacy of authority. Now the second of these alter- 
natives is negatived at once, by the most superficial appeal to 
facts. If God originally placed the Church under the govern- 
ment of a majority of Apostolic votes, it was implied by that 
very fact that the Apostles were to remain together throughout 
their lives ; whereas in fact, after a few years of united govern- 
ment, they separated to preach the Gospel in distant lands. 
By far the most critical and important act of Apostolic dis- 
cipline was that promulgated at the Council of Jerusalem ; 
and yet at that Council only three of the original Apostles 
were present. ‘This alternative then must be at once put out 
of account. It is plain the “the Apostolic College” was but a 
temporary fact, a transient feature, in the Church’s early history. 

On the other hand there are the strongest indications in the 
Acts of 8. Peter’s Primacy. 


It was he who arranged the filling up of the Apostolic College through 
Matthias’ electiva ; he fixed the form of election, confining it to those who 
had been companions of Christ and witnesses of His teaching and acts. He 
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takes up the word before the people and the Sanhedrim, and works the first 
miracle for confirming Christ’s Resurrection. The punishment of Ananias 
and Sapphira, the anathema on Simon Magus the first heretic, the first 
visiting and confirming the Churches suffering under persecution, were all 
his acts. If he was sent with John by the Apostolic College to the new 
converts at Samaria, he was himself member and president of that college. 
So the Jews sent their high priest Ismael to Nero, and Ignatius says that the 
neighbouring Churches in Asia had sent, some their bishops, some their priests 
and deacons.* 


And a still stronger fact was that to which we have already 
referred ; viz. his very name of Peter. While all the other 
Apostles were called by well-known Jewish names, he was 
called by one hitherto absolutely unheard of ; a name which 
at once expressed the function, as quite peculiar to its bearer, 
of standing as the Church’s one foundation-Rock. 

At the same time, as was to be expected, there was in 
general such profound and immediate Apostolic agreement as 
to the measures which the Church’s welfare demanded, that 
the general current of early history is not less consistent with 
the first, than with the last, of the three alternative theories 
which we mentioned above. By far the greater portion of the 
Acts, we say, would fully harmonize with a supposition, that 
there was no need for mutual conference and deliberation ; but 
that the Holy Ghost on each occasion inspired severally all 
the Apostles with a clear view of what suited the occasion. 
There is one most critical period of history however, which 
places the general principles of the Apostolic government in 
a far clearer light than any other; and which at once decides 
the present question. We refer, of course, to the Judaizing 
controversy ; on which we spoke at some length in January 
from p. 37 to p. 52. We will here refer to those particulars 
alone, which concern our present subject, and which we did 
not there expressly consider. 

Now, firstly (xv. 36), before the general assembly of Chris- 
tians came together at Jerusalem, the five Apostles and the local 
presbyters met separately “ to see concerning the matter ;” + 
and the decisions promulgated at the larger meeting were the 
result of this previous deliberation. On what did such deli- 





* Dr. Dollinger on “ Christianity and the Church,” English translation, 
vol. i. pp. 101-2. See this brought out at length by Mr. Allies : “S. Peter, 
his Name and Office,” pp. 114-155. 

+ S. Luke’s narrative includes two different meetings. For (1) “ the 
Apostles and presbyters came together,” and (2) after 8. Peter’s speech “ the 
whole multitude was silent” (v. 12). And the final assent was given (v. 22) 
“by the Apostles, and presbyters, and whole Church.” 

c 2 
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beration turn? Evidently not on the doctrinal question; for 
(putting aside all other objections to such a theory) 8. Peter 
(v. 10) at the larger meeting expressed amazement that, after 
the fact of Cornelius, any doctrinal doubt could remain even 
among private Christians. This previous deliberation then 
was on the disciplinary measures needed for the crisis; and 
the Apostles decided on those, which 8S. James promulgated at 
the larger assembly (v. 20). 

These commands were at once promulgated, as binding the 
conscience of every Christian whom they concerned, and as 
having the Holy Ghost’s full authority (vv. 28-9). Here then 
you have facts which bear most importantly on the present 
inquiry. The law finally adopted was not miraculously sug- 
gested by the Holy Ghost to the mind of each separate 
Apostle; on the contrary, it resulted from the Apostles’ con- 
cert and deliberation, not only with each other, but with the 
Jerusalem presbyters. On the other hand, although only five 
out of the twelve Apostles concurred therein, it was accepted as 
obligatory by every one without question. The Apostles then 
were accounted to act corporately, even though no more were 
present, or were summoned, than a minority of their number. 
But what reason can be alleged for this by a controversialist of 
any school, except only that they were acting in union with 
S. Peter? 

There is no one portion however of Scripture history, from 
which Protestants have derived so many objections to S. Peter’s 
Primacy, as from the Judaizing controversy. These objections 
chiefly concern the relations between him and S. Paul; and 
we devoted an article in January to their detailed refutation. 
One remains to be considered here ; because it is founded on 
the position, not of S. Paul, but of S. James. We will begin 
by stating it at the best advantage :— If S. Peter had pos- 
“sessed a Primacy of authority, it is quite impossible that 
“§. James, not he, should have presided at the Council of 
“ Jerusalem, and promulgated the Apostolic decree. But 
“ S. James assuredly did occupy: this place. It was he who 
“ finally summed up the proceedings, and pronounced the 
** ego judico’ (v. 19) which was carried into effect.” 

The objection possesses on the surface much plausibility ; 
but it is at once dissipated when you look closely at facts. Its 
fallacy consists in its ignoring the circumstance, that there were 
two Apostolic pronouncements ; viz. (1) the definition of faith, 
and (2) the disciplinary decree. S. Peter very suitably uttered 
the former, and S. James very suitably uttered the latter. 
“Ego judico” undoubtedly means, as the objector alleges, 
“JT judge in my own name and that of my brethren ” ; “I 
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pronounce the Apostolic judgment”: but then (as v. 20 
demonstratively proves) this judgment was not doctrinal but 
disciplinary. If one may indulge in conjecture, it would seem 
far more probable than not that it was S. James who proposed 
this measure at the preliminary meeting. At all events his 
position, as specially representing the Jewish element in the 
Church, made it obviously suitable that he should pronounce 
what had been decreed in protection of the Jewish Christians. 
But if you look carefully at his speech, you will find that, so 
far from professing to promulgate a definition of faith, on the 
contrary he expressly refers (v.14) to S. Peter as having 
already done so. While on the other hand, so soon as 8S. Peter 
had spoken, “ tacuit omnis multitudo”’ (v. 12), and the voice 
of controversy was no longer heard. 

We thus then sum up our argument from Apostolic history. 
If the facts of that history were found fully consistent with the 
theory of 8. Peter’s Supremacy, the Anglican objection would 
be entirely refuted, and our demonstration of that Supremacy 
would remain untouched. But the case is much stronger. 
Not only the facts of that history are reconcileable with the 
Roman theory, but they are not reconcileable with any other 
which has been so much as suggested. Just then as, in con- 


5 
sidering our Lord’s words, we obtained a second independent 


argument for the Roman conclusion,—so now, in considering 
Apostolic history, we have a third independent argument on 
the same side. 


From Scripture we proceed to Antiquity ; from Apostolic 
times to post-Apostolic : and it is on these times indeed, and 
not on Apostolic, that Dr. Pusey lays his principal stress. Be- 
fore entering however on our direct argument, we will touch 
briefly a matter, which in itself belongs to our discussion of 
last January, though it has a close bearing on the present 
question. Read those most impressive patristic passages on 
ecclesiastical unity, which Mr. Allies has brought together 
(pp. 90-115), in the work we name at the head of our article. 
He begins with 8. Clement, who was Pope before S. John’s 
death, and he carries the series down uninterruptedly to the 
time of 8. Augustine. No one doctrine, it is most manifest, 
more absolutely possessed the mind of the Fathers—not even 
the doctrine of our Lord’s Incarnation and Resurrection—than 
the doctrine that visible and indefectible unity is an essential 
attribute of the Church. Students of Church history open 
Dr. Pusey’s pages with a kind of bewilderment ; wondering 
what solution he can possibly attempt, where facts are so plain 
and unmistakeable, His principal replies are two: totally 
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inconsistent indeed with each other; but not the less welcome 
to a writer, whom his greatest admirers will hardly call logical 
or clear-headed, and who is in the unfortunate position of having 
literally not the vestige of a position. Sometimes then Dr. Pusey 
admits that God placed the Church, as one whole, under the 
supreme government of the Catholic Episcopate. But, having 
made this admission, he proceeds to imply that God made no 
provision whatever for the permanent exercise of this govern- 
ment; and that in fact, during more than one half of the 
Church’s duration, her supreme government has been totally 
in abeyance. Then on a sudden, as though dimly perceiv- 
ing the imbecility of such a theory as this, he boldly resorts 
to the original Tractarian stronghold; * the (supposed) inde- 
pendent authority given by God to each individual bishop. 
“Each bishop,” he says, wresting §. Cyprian’s words to his 
own anti-Cyprianic purpose, “ orders and directs his own pro- 
“ ceedings ; having hereafter to give account of his inten- 
* tions,” not to any superior authority on earth, but only 
“to the Lord.”” This latter view, we imagine—as far as so 
strangely constituted a mind can be considered to hold any view 
whatever—is the theory to which he himself spontaneously 
gravitates. 

We will here then offer a comment on this latter theory. 
We say confidently that there is no tenet whatever more abso- 
lutely and more obviously disproved than this, by every page of 
ecclesiastical history from first to last ; that it would have been 
as simply amazing to a Catholic of the second century, as to a 
[Roman] Catholic of the nineteenth. From the very death of 
the Apostles, individual bishops were controlled at every turn 
by Episcopal Synods ; as Dr. Pusey himself expressly testifies. 
Turn to his work called “The Councils of the Church” (Parker, 
1857). He tells us (p. 51) that these Synods were held 
“ throughout the second century ” ; i.e. from the time which 
immediately succeeded S. John’s death. And he had already 
said (p. 49) that they were “the law of the Church” ; and 
that an emperor’s prohibition of them “ forced Christians to 
break the laws either of the State or the Church.” Every 
bishop who voted at these Synods—every bishop who con- 
sidered his conscience bound by their decrees—testified a doc- 
trine directly opposed to Dr. Pusey’s; testified the doctrine 
that individual bishops are not invested by God with an autho- 
rity ecclesiastically supreme. 

Now the connection of all this with our present subject is 





* See our remarks in January, p. 303. 
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manifest enough. Whence did these episcopal synods derive 
their own commission? Had God given to them an ecclesi- 
astically supreme authority? Dr. ‘Pusey considers that no 
change took place in this respect down to the age of 8. Augus- 
tine ; and says of that period (Hirenicon, p. 67) that “ the 
African canons stood on their own authority, as did those of 
all other Churches ; the Greek, the Spanish, the Gallican, and 
the British.” Does he hold then, that God gave to each 
national synod supreme authority over all the Christians of 
that nation? that by God’s original appointment the African 
Church was one corporate society, the Greek a second, the 
Spanish a third, the Gallican a fourth, and the British a fifth ? 
If he do not mean this, his words are unintelligible; if he do 
mean it, he has here broached a third theory wilder than even 
his other two. One understands the T'ractarian statement— 
amazing though it be—that S. Peter’s full power has been 
transmitted to every individual bishop: but who in the world 
ever dreamed that it was transmitted, not indeed to every 
individual bishop, but to every national primate? 'The Epis- 
copate is at least of Divine institution; but Dr. Pusey will 
not himself maintain that the office of national primate is im- 
mediately appointed by God. 

At all events,every one with whom we are now in controversy 
—every one who admits indeed the Church’s indefectible cor- 
porate unity, but denies that Rome is the principle of that unity, 
—must entirely agree with us as to these Episcopal Synods ; 
he must say, just as we do, that they derived their commission 
from the tacit assent of the Church’s supreme authority. If 
God had vested this authority in the majority of bishops, it is 
plain that their votes could not be taken on each occasion, 
while persecutions distracted and convulsed the Church. If 
on the contrary (as Roman Catholics hold) the Supreme 
Pontiff possessed this authority, it is equally plain that he 
could not duly and fully exercise it, at a time when he was 
himself the most prominent object of those persecutions ; * 
and again, when communication was always difficult and often 
impossible, between him and distant portions of the Church. 
The Popes acted, precisely as it was their duty to act on the 
supposition of their possessing a Divinely-given supremacy. 
They well knew that the Catholic Episcopate had received from 
Apostolic times the very same body of doctrine, the very same 
principles and rules of discipline, which they had themselves 
inherited. So long, therefore, as no intolerable evil resulted 


* See some admirable remarks of Dr. Murray, vol. iii. pp. 615-618. 
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to the Church from their forbearance, they gladly saw God’s 
work done for them by local authorities, whether diocesan, 
provincial, or national. But when any serious emergency 
arose—especially when doctrinal purity was exposed to any 
peril—they at once peremptorily interfered. We need no 
other testimony for this fact, than that of the Protestant 
world itself; whose stock charge against the ante-Nicene Popes 
is their uniform exhibition of ‘‘ an aggressive, usurping, domi- 
neering spirit.” No candid reader of history can possibly 
doubt that the Popes did exhibit an aggressive, usurping, 
domineering spirit, unless it be true that Christ had given them 
authority over His whole flock. 

For various reasons, which we have not space here to 
recount, this comparative rarity of intervention, on the part of 
the Church’s supreme authority, was by no means so calami- 
tous in those early centuries as it would have been at a later 
period. Still it was necessarily a serious evil; and our present 
opponents (whoever they are) must hold as strongly as we 
do, that as soon as peace was restored to the Church, a certain 
change of discipline became of great importance. All who 
hold that the whole Church is placed under any one supreme 
authority, must admit that the ante-Nicene method of govern- 
ment, though required by the time, was abnormal and 
irregular. Dr. Pusey says most truly (p. 73) that “ what 
was not of divine right cannot become so;” but he has failed 
to perceive that a power may have been most truly given by 
God, which nevertheless cannot be wisely exercised until the 
favourable moment shall arise. 

This preliminary difficulty then being easily solved, we are 
brought to the point really at issue. Dr. Pusey considers 
those centuries which elapsed before the Photian schism as 
a kind of golden age; and he fully admits that during those 
centuries the Church’s corporate unity was inviolate. We 
argued last January—we venture to think most conclusively 
—that this unity is not the Church’s “ happiest condition,” 
but her essential and unalterable constitution. We are now 
occupied in inquiring what is the centre and principle of this 
unity. We began our article by giving irrefragable proof, 
that the Holy See is this divinely-established centre of unity ; 
but Dr. Pusey alleges that the facts of his golden age are irre- 
concileable with such a supposition. This objection therefore 
we now proceed to consider. We will treat separately (1) the 
ante-Nicene and (2) the subsequent centuries ; because of the 
signal difference between the circumstances of those two 
periods. 

But firstly, considerable light is thrown on our subject by 
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the Apostolic history itself. If God originally entrusted the 
Church’s government to a majority of voting Apostles, a strong 
presumption would arise that He entrusted it after their death 
to a majority of voting bishops. On the contrary, if the 
Apostles were commissioned to exercise that government, 
not as represented by a majority, but as acting in union with 
S. Peter,—then there is every reason to expect that post- 
Apostolic bishops are corporately united on a similar principle. 
And there is, moreover, one very remarkable fact, conspicuous 
on the surtace of Church history from the very first, which 
strikingly confirms this antecedent presumption; and to 
which (very characteristically) our prejudiced opponent no- 
where makes the slightest reference. The later bishops in 
general were regarded as successors of the Apostles in general ; 
but hardly ever was an individual bishop spoken of as suc- 
cessor of an individual Apostle, excepting only to S. Peter. 
The instances e. g. are most rare of the Bishop of Jerusalem 
being called successor to S. James; whereas the whole 
Catholic world concurred from the very first in regarding the 
Bishop of Rome as successor to 8. Peter. ‘This fact alone suf- 
fices to establish, that his office is, in one respect or other, 
different in kind from that of any other bishop. 

Now as to ante-Nicene times in particular. We assume 
from our January article that in these times the Catholic 
Episcopate, acting corporately, had supreme power over the 
Church. But (as we have so often said) this proposition is 
simply unmeaning, until you have explained how it acted cor- 
porately ; what was its principle of unity. Roman Catholics 
maintain that the Holy See was this principle of unity ; and they 
point to various facts, which imply the existence of such a 
tradition in the earliest post-Apostolic times. There are very 
many facts, we say, which undeniably indicate the Roman doc- 
trine, and not a few testimonies which distinctly affirm it. We 
shall not be expected to draw these out in detail: on this 
head we must refer to Catholic controversial works; but in 
truth, as will soon be seen, the scope of our argument in no 
way requires such detail. We will only mention that, as Mr. 
Sconce * points out, every single Father (unless 8. Ignatius 
be to some extent an exception+) who speaks of bishops at all, 





* We think most highly of that work of Mr. Sconce to which we refer, 
“The Testimony of Antiquity to the Supremacy of the Holy See” (Burns 
and Oates). It is very far less known than it deserves to be ; and, indeed, 
we hardly know any treatise which we should so strongly recommend on this 
purticular subject to a candid Anglican inquirer. 

+ But not really an exception ; for the phrase, “ ecclesia quae presidet in 
loco Romane regionis,” is very significant. See Dr. Murray, vol. iii. p. 557. 
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speaks also of the Roman Primacy ; and we will cite the well- 
known passages of SS. Irenzus and Cyprian. S. Irenseus, 
as I’. Schrader excellently draws out (vol. i. p. 81), expresses 
these four propositions: (1) the fwct of the universal communion 
[in faith] of all Catholics with the Roman Church : (2) the neces- 
sity of this communion : (3) the cause both of the fact and of the 
obligation,derived from this circumstance; viz., that the Roman 
Church is at once a centre round which the faithful coalesce, 
and also a model in doctrine to all other Churches: (4) the 
veason of these various prerogatives ; consisting in the peculiar 
“ principalitas ” which she possesses. (See also Dr. Murray’s 
admirable exposition of the passage from p. 558 to p. 563, 
vol. iii.) So much onS8. Ireneus. 8. Cyprian, who (as we said 
in January, pp. 113-115) is so voluminous and energetic in 
behalf of the Church’s indivisible unity, expresses very dis- 
tinctly the divinely-given principle of unity. ‘It is from the 
chair of Peter,” he says, from that “ principal Church” 
that “hath issued the unity of the priesthood.” “Thy com- 
munion,” oh Cornelius of Rome, “is the unity and the charity 
of the Catholic Church.” (Sconce, p. 16.) 

But it is really wasting time and space to pursue such testi- 
monies ; for our argument only requires us to express the 
safest of all imaginable propositions. Certain Christians, we 
say, in the three first centuries regarded the Roman Bishop 
as having quite a different position from other bishops in keep- 
ing together that corporate society called the Church. Whereas 
the Church is one edifice built up by God, certain Christians 
considered 8. Peter (in himself and in his successors) to be 
the Rock on which that one edifice was founded ; whereas the 
Church is by divine ordinance indefectibly and corporately 
one, certain Christians considered communion with the Holy 
See to be the appointed principle of unity. 

On the other hand (as we have so often observed) if the di- 
vinely appointed principle of unity be not the Papacy, it must 
be some other which admits of being named. God, e. g., may 
have ordained that the majority of bishops is infallible in teach- 
ing and supreme in governing. We are next therefore to 
inquire, what ante-Nicene testimonies or indications can be 
adduced, for some other principle of unity distinct from the 
Papal. And to this inquiry the answer is most simple. Not 
one controversialist, however learned, has so much as suggested 
one such testimony or indication. Our argument, therefore, 
is most direct. That the ante-Nicene Fathers ascribed to the 
Church corporate unity as an essential attribute, is not less 
certain on the very surface of history, than that modern 
Roman Catholics ascribe to her that attribute. But if God 
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endowed the Church with indefectible corporate unity, it 
follows by absolute necessity that He endowed her with some 
principle of unity; and if the Apostles taught the former, 
they taught also the latter. You approach the ante-Nicene 
writers, who lived nearest to the Apostles, that you may 
learn from them what was the Apostolic doctrine on the prin- 
ciple of unity. You find in these writers various concurrent 
testimonies, and a large number of concurrent facts, stating 
or implying the Roman principle of unity ; while as to any 
other, different from this, there is nowhere so much as the 
slightest hint of such an one having ever been heard of. The 
Roman therefore, and no other, must have been the doctrine 
taught by the Apostles. Here also we must repeat what has 
been said on two earlier occasions in this article. If we merely 
showed that ante-Nicene facts are reconcileable with the Roman 
theory, we should have done absolutely all which our argument 
requires ; for our direct proof of that theory rests (as has been 
seen) on grounds altogether different. But we have done a 
great deal more than was necessary for our argument. We 
have shown, not merely that ante-Nicene facts are reconcileable 
with the Roman theory, but also that (even considered exclu- 
sively in their own mutual light) they suffice to establish it. 
They thus furnish a fourth independent argument for our 
conclusion. 

We are next to investigate a period, which may be ex- 
pected to determine most unmistakeably the point at issue : 
that of the early Ecumenical Councils. When Catholic 
bishops assemble from every part of Christendom, to exercise 
in common their divinely given office of teaching and govern- 
ing the Church, one may expect confidently to find some clear 
exhibition of the corporate principle which unites them into 
one body. Weill take the four first Councils as representing 
the rest; and they are indeed those on which Dr. Pusey and 
all Anglicans lay their greatest stress. 

For reasons which will presently appear, we begin with the 
Council of Ephesus. We would earnestly draw Dr. Pusey’s 
attention to the facts of this Council, as brought out by Dr. 
Murray (vol. iii. pp. 577-586).* We will here most briefly 
insert a few relevant particulars. Pope 8. Celestine thus 
charged his legates, on their departure for Ephesus :—“ If a 
discussion should arise, you are to declare judgment on the 
sentiments of the bishops ; not yourselves to undergo a trial.” 
S. Cyril presided over the Council, avowedly as 8. Celestine’s 





* F. Harper also treated this Council most powerfully, in a sermon which 
our readers will find noticed in our number for July, 1865, p. 264. 
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vicegerent. The Ephesine Fathers pronounced Nestorius’s 
condemnation, “ being compelled thereto through the sacred 
canons and the letter of our most holy father and fellow mi- 
nister (ovAXaurovpyov) Celestine” (p. 580). The Roman legates, 
who accidentally did not arrive till after this condemnation had 
been pronounced, produced a letter from 8S. Celestine, stating 
that he sent them for the purpose of carrying into effect what 
he had already determined: nor did any one present dream of 
taking exception to this letter (p. 581). Lastly Philip, one of 
them, declared—and all the assembled bishops gave tacit assent 
to the declaration—that “S. Peter was chief or head of the 
Apostles, and the foundation of the Cutholic Church ; and that 
to this time and always he lives and exercises judgment in the 
person of his successors” (p. 583). No man in his senses then 
can doubt that the Ephesine Fathers considered the principle 
of their corporate action to be their union with 8. Peter’s 
successor. 

As to the Council of Chalcedon, there can be no need for 
more than extracting a few well-known passages, from the 
letter addressed to Pope S. Leo by the bishops there assembled. 
“Thou didst preside over us,” they say, ‘as head over the 
members.” It is “thy Apostolic sanctity” to whom “the 
custody of the vineyird was entrusted by the Saviour” (p. 593).* 
Certainly the very last thing these bishops could have imagined 
would be that the Pope was subject to an episcopal majority ; 
or, indeed, to any other ecclesiastical authority whatever. 

We now go back to the second Ecumenical Council,—that of 
Constantinople. Now this was not intrinsically an Ecumenical 
Council at all: ¢ as Dr. Pusey points out (p. 90), it was in 
itself only an Eastern Council; and its commission therefore 
was derived (as Dr. Pusey will himself admit) from the express 
or tacit approval of the Church’s supreme authority. More- 
over, as Dr. Murray mentions (vol. ii. p. 505), no acts whatever 
are extant of its history: and indeed very few remains of any 
kind; viz., a letter to the Emperor, seven canons, its well-known 
Profession of Faith, and a synodical letter. Even had it left 
behind a far more copious record, since it did not profess to 
be a general gathering of Catholic bishops, there was no reason 
to expect from it any distinct testimony on the question before 
us. It has nothing to say either for or against the Roman 
principle of unity. 





* A most graphic picture of this Council is given, and its Papal spirit 
most clearly pointed out, by F. Newman in his Essay on Development, 
pp. 293-307. 

+ To use Dr. Murray’s expression, it was Ecumenical “ in exitu” but not 
“in convocatione ” or “in celebratione ” (vol. iii. pp. 173-177). 
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As to the Nicene Council, there is a similar scarcity of 
authentic information ; though not quite to the same extent. 
Dr. Murray (vol. iii. pp. 675-679) has given, we think, a moral 
demonstration of the fact, that Hosius presided as Pope S. 
Silvester’s vicegerent. But there is no reason at all for 
insisting on this. It is absolutely certain from documentary 
evidence, that Hosius signed first in order; then two Roman 
presbyters as representing the Pope; and then (after these 
three) the Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. 
It is also documentarily certain, that no other bishop eacept 
the Roman signed by representatives at all. ‘To take all this 
then on the lowest ground, it points in some degree to a con- 
clusion, that the Nicene bishops regarded Papal co-operation 
as their principle of united action ; while as to any other prin- 
ciple of unity, distinct from this, no such theory has ever been 
so much as ascribed to them. 

And the same may be said of all this period, just as of all the 
preceding. Its writers speak indeed far more frequently and 
more emphatically on the Primacy than did their predecessors, 
as having come more clearly to see its vital importance ; while, 
on the other hand, no controversialists have adduced from that 
period one single Father, whom they even allege as holding 


any principle of unity distinct from the Papal. Nay, we 
may add that no anti-Roman controversialists have them- 
selves so much as suggested or put into words any such 
imaginable theory. The conclusion then which follows, as to 
the later portion of Dr. Pusey’s golden age, is precisely the 
same with that which followed as to the earlier. 


We are next to consider broadly and generally the various 
historical objections to Papal doctrine, which may be found 
scattered confusedly and unmethodically up and down Dr. 
Pusey’s book. And first of all we must protest emphatically 
against his constant implication, that if he adduces one single 
fact of the past which Roman Catholics are unable completely 
to elucidate, he has a right to intone the chant of victory. In 
one sense indeed our protest is superfluous; for certainly he 
has not adduced any fact, which is not capable of ready and 
complete explanation. But F. Harper showed, in his Essay 
on the Immaculate Conception, how far stronger are the 
apparent historical objections to that doctrine, than any which 
had occurred to Dr. Pusey’s mind; and we cannot, therefore, 
feel any confidence, that far stronger apparent objections are 
not adducible against Papal prerogatives, than any to be found 
in the Eirenicon. We protest therefore vehemently, at start- 
ing, against the above-mentioned implication. On what imagin- 
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able ground has Dr. Pusey a right to expect, that every fact of 
ecclesiastical history, which has come down to us at all, shall 
have come down to us in so accurate and complete a shape, as 
to be capable of full explanation? Is this the case then with 
secular history? Will Dr. Pusey tell his readers who wrote 
the letters of Junius? or who was the man in the iron mask ? 
or who built the round towers of Ireland? Are there not 
absolutely unanswerable objections to every theory on these 
subjects which has yet been adduced? Yet Dr. Pusey will 
admit, we suppose, that there is some real solution of the 
difficulty, though he may not happen to know it. Considering 
indeed the vast extent of ecclesiastical history and the sin- 
gular definiteness of Roman doctrine, it is a matter for real 
amazement that there are so few facts of the past which give 
difficulty to Roman Catholics. 

Dr. Pusey, of all men, should shrink from so reckless a mode 
of reasoning. How admirable is his zeal for the doctrine of 
Scriptural inspiration! Yet suppose he were treated by a ration- 
alist as he treats the Roman Catholic Church. ‘ Explain to me 
“atonce,” such is his opponent’s peremptory summons, “ how 
“ this text is consistent with that, or with the facts of history ; 
“ harmonize the Evangelists as to the day on which our Lord 
** celebrated the paschal feast; as to the exact hour at which 
“« He died on the Cross; as to the exact order of His subsequent 
‘* appearances; or else confess that your cherished doctrine is 
“ an empty pretension, excogitated by priestly tyrants for the 
“ purpose of reducing men into intellectual slavery.” Yet 
such is Dr. Pusey’s tone in dealing with Catholics. ‘ Explain 
“this very moment,” he says peremptorily, “the case of 
“ Liberius ; of Apiarius; of Honorius; or else confess that 
*“‘ the whole series of Popes pursued an unholy project of en- 
“croachment and usurpation, with a view to their own 
** aggrandisement.” 

The second particular which we criticise, is his strange 
assumption, that everything ever said by any single Father pro- 
ceeds necessarily from Apostolic Tradition. We will illustrate 
this habit of thought from the case on which he lays more 
stress perhaps than on any other; and which we shall con- 
sider, therefore, explicitly in our next number: we mean 
the contest between SS. Stephen and Cyprian. We will 
here take for granted that the writings are genuine which 
record this contest; though on that matter we shall have 
something to say in October. Well: S. Stephen claimed, it 
appears, a certain authority, on the question of the Baptism 
conferred by heretics; and 8. Cyprian repudiated that authority. 
“ Behold,” exclaims Dr. Pusey, “here is the Pope claiming 
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“an authority unknown to Tradition; as is evident from 
“§. Cyprian’s testimony.” Why, by the same way of reason- 
ing you could prove the exact contradictory. 8. Stephen, we 
suppose, was not the less a Father because he was also a Pope. 
On Dr. Pusey’s principles then we might at once argue, from 
the very fact of 8. Stephen claiming this authority, that Tra- 
dition sanctioned that claim. And indeed, even on the sur- 
face, there would be far stronger ground for this argument 
than for Dr. Pusey’s; because Dr. Pusey himself holds that 
S. Cyprian was completely wrong on the Baptismal question. 
On one most important matter of doctrine, Dr, Pusey considers 
that S. Stephen interpreted Tradition rightly and 8. Cyprian 
wrongly : surely, then, this is some warrant for assuming, that 
on vther matters also 8. Stephen’s acquaintance with Tradition 
was greater than S. Cyprian’s. 

Dr. Pusey will naturally ask us to suggest some method, for 
discriminating Apostolic Tradition from the private opinion of 
an individual Father. ‘This is far too large a matter to be 
treated episodically ; but we will venture to lay down one 
simple rule, which will serve for every single difficulty 
adduced in the Hirenicon. We would thus therefore ad- 
dress Dr. Pusey: If you think that S. Cyprian testified to 
some Apostolic tradition which 8. Stephen opposed, we have 
a right before all things to hear from you whut that tradition 
was. You are confident, it seems, (1) that S. Cyprian’s view 
of the Church’s constitution differed essentially from 8. 
Stephen’s; and (2) that his, and not the other, is that which 
the Apostles taught. Please then to explain—surely it must 
be very easy for you to do so—what was S. Cyprian’s view, thus 
received traditionally from the Apostles. Did he consider, as 
in many parts of your book you seem to think he did, that 
every bishop is ecclesiastically supreme over his own diocese ? 
On the contrary, no one took a more prominent part than he 
in those Episcopal Synods, which were constantly controlling 
individual bishops. Moreover, at one period of his life, when 
he was contemplating (not the question of Baptism, but) this 
very question of the Church’s constitution, he distinctly laid 
down that all bishops were placed by God under one supreme 
ecclesiastical government.* You will reply at once that he 
considered the Catholic Episcopate as the supreme govern- 
ment ; and so we say also. But we proceed to ask you, what 
he held to be the principle of unity in that Episcopate. Did 
he think, e. g., that a majority of voting bishops governed the 
Church? that the Bishop of Rome was subject to that majority ? 





* See our number of last January, pp. 113, 114. 
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Or did S. Cyprian think that a majority of patriarchs, or of pri- 
mates, or of metropolitans, was endowed by God with supreme 
authority ? Not one syllable can you quote from him, which 
would lead any one to dream that any such thought ever 
once entered his mind. Most certainly therefore the prin- 
ciples, on which he acted in resisting S. Stephen, did not 
rest on any Apostolic tradition concerning the Church’s con- 
stitution. Why is this so certain? For this simple reason: 
you cannot so much as name any doctrine whatever on the 
Church’s constitution,—of which you will even allege that it 
is Apostolic, and of which you will at the same time allege 
that it was held by 8. Cyprian. You are driven yourself to ex- 
plain that Saint’s actions, not by ascribing to him any definite 
and traditional anti-Roman doctrine, but by some different 
method altogether. What the true explanation is, we will 
consider expressly in our next number. 

It is impossible of course in a review to consider one by 
one Dr. Pusey’s patristic citations; if we attempted it, our 
controversy with him must extend over some ten or twelve 
years. We have the less reluctance, however, in giving up any 
such endeavour, because we have every reason to hope that 
F. Harper will devote a second volume of “ Peace through the 
Truth” to this very controversy. Our readers, who have so 
keeuly relished his hand-to-hand conflict with Dr. Pusey on 
Transubstantiation and on the Immaculate Conception, will 
well know how rich a treat they may expect on this new field 
of argument and erudition. For ourselves, we can but give 
certain general comments on the patristic objections alleged by 
our opponent. ‘These are divisible into two main classes. 
Firstly, he adduces various instances in which this or that 
Father seems (as Dr. Pusey thinks) by no means to have held 
the full Roman Catholic doctrine on Papal prerogatives ; and, 
secondly, he adduces various instances, in which Roman 
Catholics themselves (he considers) must admit, that Popes 
have in fact exhibited themselves as fallible. These two 
classes of objections differ from each other essentially, as to 
the kind of answer that can be given them. On the first 
class it is very easy to lay down certain general principles, 
which apply in common to all, and which may readily be 
adapted to each individual case. But to the other class of 
objections—as is evident from its very nature—no other reply 
is abstractedly possible, except a consideration of them one by 
one. Our plan of action, then, will be as follows:—In our 
next number we will consider those individual instances alleged 
by Dr. Pusey, which we are able to consider at all. But before 
concluding our present article we will express most briefly 
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those general principles, which will be found applicable in every 
case to the whole first class of objections. To this we at 
once proceed. 

We maintain then that, during the whole of Dr. Pusey’s 
golden age, all those writers whom he would himself account 
Catholic held explicitly and most undoubtingly the doctrines 
which follow. They held (1) that the Church’s corporate and 
hierarchical unity is essential and indefectible: (2) that the 
centre and principle of this unity is S. Peter or his successor : 
(3) that the Catholic Episcopate, acting in union with the 
Holy See, has been invested by God with the supreme power 
of governing the Church: (4) that the same Episcopate, 
acting in the same union, has been endowed by God with the 
duty and with the privilege of infallibly preserving, in integrity 
and unsullied purity, a great body of dogma handed down by 
the Apostles: (5) that this privilege, however, does not extend to 
coining what is new ; to receiving and authenticating fresh reve- 
lations: but exclusively to enunciating and defending, whether 
against direct or indirect attack, that one Faith given once for 
all. There is no one passage, cited by Dr. Pusey from any one 
Father, which has so much as the superficial appearance of deny- 
ing any one among these five propositions : unless, indeed, you 
except one single expression of 8. Cyprian’s, which Dr. Pusey 
so curiously wrests into a support of that most anti-Cyprianic 
tenet, the independence of individual bishops. 

Now Dr. Pusey will not himself deny, that these five pro- 
positions lead by necessary consequence to the full Roman 
Catholic doctrine. At the same time we on our side admit 
most readily, that not unfrequently, in the heat and hurry of 
action and as some particular case arose, this or that Father did 
not rightly apply those principles which he most firmly held. 
In particular, when Popes, as in duty bound, laboured (as Mr. 
Allies expresses it p. 77) to “unify” the Church more and 
more closely ; when with that view they put forth from time to 
time a greater power, not than they had hitherto possessed, but 
than they had hitherto exercised ; now and then the bishops, 
whose liberty of action was thus diminished, not unnaturally 
appealed to their former comparative independence, as though 
it had been sanctioned by Apostolic Tradition. Lastly, at any 
given period the Pope of the day—as was to be expected 
from one whom God had made “ guardian of the vineyard ”— 
saw far more clearly than others the true extent and legiti- 
mate application of his own prerogative. We are perfectly 
confident, that there is no one objection of Dr. Pusey’s former 
class, for which these considerations will not most amply 
account. Mr. Allies applies them with singular power and suc- 
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cess to the whole case of 8. Augustine and Apiarius (pp. 
69-80). 

In our next number we hope at length to close our contro- 
versy with Dr. Pusey. Firstly, we will apply the principles 
just laid down to those two events, which all admit to be more 
perplexing for a Catholic than any other, and on which Dr. 
Pusey lays his principal stress; viz. the resistance of SS. 
Cyprian and Augustine to the Popes of their day. We shall 
next proceed to say what is necessary on Dr. Pusey’s alleged 
instances of Papal fallibility. Most of these, indeed, are mere 
reproductions of what has been again and again both urged and 
refuted in controversy; and on none of these shall we speak, 
beyond a brief treatment of those chief representative in- 
stances, S. Liberius and Honorius. But there is a certain 
number of objections (pp. 288-316) which Dr. Pusey has spe- 
cially addressed to ourselves. We had pointed out, and Dr. 
Pusey admits, that Pius IX. (like preceding Popes) claims 
infallibility for very many decisions ex cathedri, which are not 
definitions of faith: and in our view, as a matter of course, 
whatever power a Pope claims he certainly possesses. It is 
against this particular class of decisions, that Dr. Pusey 
brings together that assemblage of objections to which we 
are here referring ; and we will not fail in our next number 
carefully to consider this question. We were quite amazed 
indeed, when first we read the facts alleged against us by Dr. 
Pusey, at their singular weakness and irrelevance. We will 
then conclude by adding a few final remarks, on what we 
must plainly call the narrow and unworthy controversial 
spirit, which animates and pervades the whole of Dr. Pusey’s 
volume. 








Art. IIL—JOHN TETZEL. 


Tetzel und Luther, oder Lebensgeschichte und Rechtfertigung des Ablasspredi- 
gers und Inquisitors, Dr. Johann Tetzel, aus dem Predigerorden. Von 
VALENTIN Grong, Doctor der Theologie. Soest und Olpe. Verlag der 
Nasse’schen Buchhandlung. 1853 (pp. 237). 


‘eh all Luther’s contemporary opponents none experienced 

so much of his foul-mouthed vituperation as the Domi- 
nican preacher of indulgences, John ‘Tetzel—a vituperation 
which Protestant writers, down to the present day, have not 
ceased, with unmitigated virulence, to heap upon his memory. 

Nor have Catholic writers done much to defend Tetzel’s 
calumniated reputation. On the contrary, they have in general 
allowed themselves to be deluded by Protestant prejudice, and 
so to have abstained from referring, in his behalf, to original 
sources of information. This unworthy course they have pur- 
sued as though they viewed Tetzel in the light of a personage 
not worth quarrelling about, whom, without detriment to the 
Church, they might safely abandon to the enemy, nay, whom 
it might perhaps be as well thus to abandon. They were fully 
aware that it was not for preaching Pope Leo’s Indulgence 
that Luther really attacked Tetzel. The Indulgence was but 
the pretext seized by Luther for openly broaching the hereti- 
cal opinions which, ever since the year 1515, he had secretly 
formed. Neither did Luther owe his success to the alleged 
abuses of the Papal Indulgence. He owed his success to the 
wide spread moral corruption of his times. Had Leo X. pro- 
claimed no Indulgence at all, Luther’s calamitous Reformation 
could hardly have been prevented. 

Three Protestant biographies of John Tetzel have been 
written in Germany. The carliest, written by Godfried Hecht 
in Latin, appeared in 1707. About the same time a Life of 
Tetzel in German was published by Jacob Vogel. The third, 
a compilation of both, is by Friedrich Hoffmann, and appeared 
at Leipsic in 1844. ‘They are all three, more or less, just such 
ex parte productions as might be expected, full of obloquy 
founded on garbled quotations and falsified facts. The most 
virulent is Hoffmann’s book, the least so Hecht’s. In copious- 
ness of original research Vogel far surpasses Hecht and Hoff- 
mann. Asa counterpoise to these biographies the Catholic 
party produced nothing till the year 1817. An anonymous 
work then appeared at Frankfort on the Main, — Ver: 
D 
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traute Briefe zweier Katholiken wiber den Ablass-Streit Dr. 
Martin Luthers wider Dr. Johann Tetzel. This work is supposed 
to have been written by a Jesuit, and, although it contains 
many strong points in vindication of Tetzel’s injured character, 
it would not seem to have had this object so much in view as 
the defence of the doctrine of Indulgences against the attacks 
made on it by reason of the year 1817 being the tercentenary 
year of the Reformation, and celebrated as such throughout 
Protestant Germany. What Audin in his Life of Luther says 
in favour of Tetzel proceeds more from feeling than historical 
research, and is consequently of inferior importance. Under 
these circumstances it is gratifying to meet with such a book 
in defence of Tetzel as Dr. Valentine Gréne has produced, in 
which, while he exhibits the vilified Dominican as an able, pious, 
and devoted champion of the Holy See, in a manner that 
establishes his title in future to that character on a solid basis, 
he also contributes to the history of Luther and the Reforma- 
tion a most interesting fund of knowledge and reflection. 

The true date of Tetzel’s birth appears to be unknown. It 
is conjectured to have fallen a little later than the middle of the 
fifteenth century. He was a native of Leipsic, where his 
father was a citizen and goldsmith. Dr. Gréne has much to 
say about the etymology of his family name. But this we 
may pass over as superfluous. Of Tetzel’s boyhood and youth 
nothing is recorded until the year 1482. It was the year of 
his matriculation as a student of the Leipsic University. 
He is now said to have shown superior abilities and great ap- 
plication. For the art of rhetoric he soon evinced a strong 
predilection. Not content with attending the lectures of 
Conrad Kimpina on the theory of declamation, he sought to 
gain a practical knowledge of it by assiduously frequenting 
the sermons of the Dominicans. This led to his forming an 
attachment to the order of which, in 1490, he became a mem- 
ber. ‘Two years before he had received his Bachelor’s degree, 
being the sixth on a list of fifty candidates. 

In the seclusion of the Dominican convent of St. Paul’s at 
Leipsic, Tetzel renounced the study of humanities in order to 
devote himself all the more zealously to the writings of the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church. 

This course he adopted as the surest means of qualifying 
himself to become a preaching friar in the true spirit of St. 
Dominic. “The goldsmith’s son,” says Jacob Vogel, “possessed 
every requisite to form a public speaker, a clear understanding, 
a good memory, un eloquent tongue, an animated delivery, a 
manly and soncrous voice, the charm of which was enhanced 


by a tall and slender figure.” 
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His first essays as a preacher were confined to the Church 
of his convent. Their effect was such that his prior, Martin 
Adam, soon gave him permission to preach beyond the con- 
vent walls, at the different places belonging to its jurisdiction. 
In Tetzel’s day it was still customary not to confer Holy 
Orders until, according to ancient canonical rule, the can- 
didate had reached the age of thirty years. This age Tetzel 
attained before the close of the century. He was then ordained 
priest by Philo von Trotha, Bishop of Merseburg. About the 
same time Pope Alexander VI. proclaimed the Great Jubilee. 
It was the eighth proclamation since the first by Boniface VIII. 
Tetzel received from his superiors the appointment to preach 
the Jubilee Indulgence. He preached it at Leipsic, Zwickau, 
Niiremberg, Magdeburg, Gérlitz, Halle, and other towns. So 
well did he perform his duty, that he established his fame as 
one of the most powerful popular preachers that had ever 
appeared in Germany. “ By reason of his extraordinary 
eloquence,” says Godfried Hecht, “ he acquired great authority 
over the people, and rose higher and higher in renown.” Dr. 
Gréne adverts to various contemporary attestations of Tetzel’s 
surprising success with the masses. It was ascribed to his 
resounding voice, his richly metaphorical language, and logical 
clearness. 

In 1504 Pope Julius II. proclaimed an Indulgence in favour 
of the Teutonic Knights in Prussia, whom the Russians and 
Tartars had reduced to great straits. On this occasion Tetzel 
was again chosen to preach, along with Christian Baumhauer 
of Nuremberg. He preached the Indulgence in Prussia, Bran- 
denburg, and Silesia. At the same time the Dominican Priory 
of Glogau becoming vacant, was offered to him. He was 
little more than thirty years old. “‘ What stronger proof,” says 
Dr. Grone, “ could be given him of the high veneration in which 
he was held by his Order ? ” But he did not accept the dignity. 
In the early part of 1507 he returned to Leipsic. On his way 
he preached for the Teutonic Knights at Dresden. So great 
was the desire to hear him that the largest church in the city 
was found too small for the congregation. Duke George of 
Saxony caused him, in consequence, to preach from a window 
of his palace. ‘The same zealous Duke, on Tetzel’s arrival at 
Leipsic, received him outside the gates at the head of the 
clergy, the civic authorities, and dignitaries of the University, 
and conducted him in solemn procession to 8. Paul’s Convent. 
Here Tetzel again retired, a simple friar, to the seclusion of 
his cell. In 1510 he was employed to preach an Indulgence 
of a peculiar sort, granted in aid of building a bridge, with a 
chapel on it, over the Elbe at Torgau. The Saxon princes, 
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being themselves short of funds, and finding the people un- 
willing to contribute the money for nothing, had obtained in 
1491 from Innocent VILL. the Indulgence in question, by which 
all the faithful in Saxony who should give the twentieth part 
of a gold florin towards the bridge and chapel at Torgau were 
permitted to eat butter and drink milk in Lent, on the Roga- 
tion Days, and the vigils of feasts, for a term of twenty years. 
In 1510 Pope Julius IT. renewed this Indulgence for another 
twenty years. Such Indulgences were not unfrequent in the 
Middle Ages. In 1310 Pope John XXII., as Dr. Gréne tells 
us, gre anted an Indulgence of forty days towards the erection 
of the bridge at Dresden. When Julius IL. died in 1 513, the 
great aspiration of his successor, Leo X., was to complete the 
magnificent temple of Christendom, 8. Peter’s Basilica, begun 
by Julius in 1506. But Leo found that the wars waged by 
his high-minded predecessor in defence of 8. Peter’s ~patri- 
inony, “and the independence of Italy, had exhausted the Papal 
treasury. Julius having raised the funds for laying the founda- 
tions of 8. Peter’s by means of an Indulgence, Leo resolved 
to do the like towards the expenses of finishing the work. The 
Bull which he accordingly issued, granting a Plenary Indul- 
gence to all Christendom, reached Ger many in 1515. The 
commission to preach it was given to the Franciscans. For 
Saxony and the north of Germany this commission was divided 
between the Guardian of the Franciscans of Mentz and Albert 
of Brandenburg, the newly-installed Archbishop of the city. 
But the Guardian of the Franciscans declining to act, the 
entire commission passed into the hands of the Archbishop. 
It was merely as a special favour that he had been included in 
the commission at all. His Grace, in fact, had been obliged to 
contract a heavy debt with the Fuggers of Augsburg, the 
Rothschilds of the day, in order to pay ‘the fees on his pallium, 
which, for an Archbishop of Mentz, amounted to no less a sum 
than thirty thousand gold florins. As it was not customary 
for the Archbishops to pay this sum out of their privy purse, it 
had to be levied on the faithful of the diocese. But this had 
been done twice within the last ten years for the immediate 
predecessors of Albert of Brandenburg, viz., Archbishops 
Berthold and James Uriel. To raise the sum a third time 
under such circumstances seemed impossible without assistance. 
Wherefore, in order to afford relief to his flock, Archbishop 
Albert had obtained leave from Rome to appropriate a portion 
of the proceeds of the Papal Indulgence in his province to-« 
wards the payment of his debt. ‘his fact suffices, in Dr. 
Gréne’s opinion, to clear the Archbishop from the reproach of 
avarice cast at him by Protestant writers, who have also not 
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failed to impute all sorts of unworthy motives to him for 
making choice of the Dominican, John Tetzel, as his chief 
sub-commissioner, or queestor, in preaching the Indulgence. 
But, says Dr. Gréne, is not the Archbishop’s choice of Tetzel 
tantamount to a refutation of the calumnies heaped upon him 
as one of the vilest, not only of friars, but of men? Arch- 
bishop Albert proceeded with the greatest caution, and issued 
very clear and exact instructions, both on the nature of the 
Indulgence, and the manner in which it should be preached. 
Had Tetzel really been the notoriously bad monk Protestant 
writers say he was, how could the Archbishop, with the know- 
ledge of such a fact, have ventured to choose him at all? How 
could ‘'etzel be expected to preach with any effect, if, as is 
asserted, he was a disgrace to his order, a man who did not 
scruple openly to perpetrate the worst excesses? But Arch- 
bishop Albert of Mentz had, as we have seen, very particular 
reasons of his own for promoting, as much as possible, the 
success of Pope Leo’s Indulgence, and, accordingly, he made 
choice of Tetzel as his chief questor, not because he thought 
a coarse sordid monk of infamous reputation the likeliest per- 
son he knew of to stir up the religious fervour of the people, 
but because he judged this might best be done by one who, 
while eminent alike for piety and for zeal in the cause of 
the Church and the Holy See, enjoyed the renown of being 
one of the most eloquent preachers then living in Germany. 
What motive could be more natural, more just, more obvious 
than this ? 

Tetzel entered on his duties as preacher of the papal Indul- 
gence for the Archbishop of Mentz with his accustomed zeal 
and ability. © What he had to. announce in virtue of the 
“ Tnstructio Suumaria” of the Archbishop was substantially 
this: That all persons who repented of, and confessed, fasting, 
their sins, who received Holy Communion, said certain prayers 
in seven different Churches, or before as many altars, and con- 
tributed according to their means a donation towards S$. 
Peter’s Basilica, should obtain full remission of the temporal 
punishment due to their sins, once for their lives, and then 
as often as they should be in danger of death; that this In- 
dulgence might be applied by way of intercession to the souls 
in Purgatory, while bedridden people were to be able to obtain 
it by devoutly confessing and communicating in their chambers 
before a sacred image or picture. 

In the entire document, says Dr. Gréne, there does not 
occur a thought which the Church at the present day would 
hesitate to subscribe. The “ Instructio Summaria” further 
declares, that those who cannot afford a pecuniary donation 
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are not therefore to be denied the grace of the Indulgence, 
which seeks not less the salvation of the faithful than the ad- 
vantage of the Basilica. ‘‘ Let such as have no money,” it 
says, “replace their donations by prayer and fasting, for the 
Kingdom of Heaven must not stand more open to the rich 
than the poor.” What a refutation have we here of the slan- 
derous clamour against Pope Leo’s Indulgence as an alleged 
traffic in sin! With respect to the conduct of Tetzel himself 
and his subordinates, they are admonished to lead an exem- 
plary life, to avoid taverns, and to abstain from unnecessary 
expense. That cases of levity nevertheless took place, Dr. 
Gréne admits, but he strenuously denies that Tetzel gave 
cause for animadversion. Finally, the “ Instructio Summaria”’ 
directed that all Indulgences of a particular or local kind, 
should be declared, in virtue of the Pope’s Bull, as suspended 
for eight years in favour of the one now granted by his Holi- 
ness,—a declaration which did not fail to excite a bitter spirit 
of opposition and jealousy, especially among the religious orders 
and confraternities, of which Tetzel had to bear the brunt. 

In the church of All Saints, at Wittenberg, there was a 
costly shrine of relics presented by the reigning elector 
Frederic, afterwards surnamed the Wise. At his request Pope 
Leo X., so recently as 1516, had attached to this shrine an 
Indulgence for the yearly festival of All Saints. The offerings 
which this Indulgence would produce, Frederic designed to 
apply for the benefit of the new university which he had 
founded. Hence, he regarded the Papal Indulgence for S. 
Peter’s at Rome as a grievance, and, but for an imperial man- 
date requiring all the German princes to throw no impediment 
in its way, he would have forbidden its being preached in his 
territories. 

Frederic, moreover, had a grudge against Rome on the 
following grounds. The Holy See had, in compliance with 
his request, consented to confer on his natural son the coadju- 
torship to a benefice in commendam. But the Commendator 
himself dying when the diploma conferring the coadjutorship 
had just been completed, a new diploma conferring the vacant 
commendatory had to be prepared instead, entailing on 
Frederic, who was of a very parsimonious disposition, the 
vexatious necessity of having to pay the fees twice over. This 
he ruminated upon in his sullen way, and set it down in his 
mind as a conclusive proof of that grasping, overreaching 
spirit which the enemies of the Church in that age accused 
her of in such exaggerated terms. Frederic the Wise was 
also involved in a dispute with the Archbishop of Mentz, 
respecting certain territorial rights at Erfurth. 
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their munificent patron the Elector. He permitted them to 
make use of the funds accruing from the local indulgence of 
All Saints towards the expenses of a new convent and church 
which they had in course of erection. But the temporary 
suspension of the latter Indulgence in favour of the one 
preached by John Tetzel for Pope Leo X. and Archbishop 
Albert inconvenienced and annoyed them all the more, as 
their buildings were on the point of completion. Neither was 
their ill will towards Tetzel the less that, in his character as a 
Dominican, he was their ardent opponent in the scholastic and 
theological disputes of the day ; and, besides being a preacher 
of such talent and influence, was a dignitary of the court of 
Inquisition at Cologne, where, of course, the Dominicans pre- 
sided. 

In spite of all obstacles, Tetzel preached the Indulgence 
with signal success at Leipsic, Magdeburg, Halberstadt, 
Berlin, and other places. At length, about the end of 
October, 1517, he arrived. at Yiiterbock, near Wittenberg, 
just at the time for gaining the special Indulgence of All 
Saints. In vain the Augustinians secretly did what they 
could to prevent the people from flocking to hear him. The 
very students of the new Wittenberg university, expressly 
founded as it was as a rival to that of Leipsic, deserted the 
lecture-halls in such numbers that the professors were filled 
with alarm and indignation. In particular, Doctor Martin 
Luther was exasperated to find himself so completely eclipsed 
by the proximity of Tetzel, against whom he fruitlessly 
inveighed in the temporary church of the Augustinian hermits. 
Even his own penitents, regardless of his admonitions and 
refusals of absolution, forsook his confessional to obtain the 
Indulgence proclaimed at Yiiterbock. All at once they 
seemed to forget the maxims he had taken so much pains to 
instil into their minds respecting Divine grace and good 
works! Long had he waited for an opportunity to broach his 
new doctrine openly, and he and his disciples resolved that 
now or never was the time to do so. 

Accordingly, on the 31st of October Luther posted up his 
famous ninety-five Theses at the door of All Saints’ Church in 
Wittenberg, and challenged all the world to dispute with him 
on the doctrine they maintained. Ostensibly they were levelled 
. against the alleged abuses of the Papal Indulgence. But 
attacks on the doctrine itself, as well as on the authority of the 
Pope, were insidiously intermingled with them. 

“Not the affair of the Indulgence, not Tetzel, not the corruption and igno- 
rance of the clergy, not the decay of discipline,” says Dr. Grone, “ but the 
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circumstance that Luther, previous to the posting up of his Theses, was a 
heretic, and found support in the Elector Frederic—this it was that gave rise 
to the great schism in the Church.” 


Dr. Gréne substantiates his assertion by authenticated facts, 
and a critical examination of Luther’s ninety-five Theses, 


which, says he :— 


Were the point of transition from secret to open, from timid to-obstinate, 
heresy. They were the seed which, sown in the soil, contains, not only vir- 
tually, but really, all that, as germ and plant, it has a right to contain. They 
were the result, the production of Luther’s mental life, corroded, as it was, 
by error and learned self-conceit, they were as intimately united with it as 
the stem is with the root, therefore they could only be abandoned in case the 
author himself transformed his entire interior life. Hence, too, is to be 
derived the obstinacy with which Luther clung to them, with which he would 
still have clung to them, even if they had not earned him general applause ; 
hence the circumstance that, in defending them, he involved himself deeper 
and deeper in heresy. 


By means of the press Luther’s Theses were soon spread all 
over Germany. ‘Tetzel, seeing the riotous applause they met 
with from the enemies of theChurch generally, and from his own 
enemies in particular, suspended his preaching ; and, with the 
concurrence of the Archbishop of Mentz, repaired for advice to 
his former preceptor, Dr. Conrad Wimpina, at that time Rector 
of the University of Frankfort on the Oder. Wimpina advised 
him to answer Luther’s challenge with a series of antitheses. 
Tetzel did so, and published against Luther’s ninety-five 
Theses, a hundred and six antitheses. They obtained for him 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. In the clearest manner 
they set forth the true Catholic doctrine of the absolute 
necessity of repentance, confession, and satisfaction, for the 
pardon of sin, affirming that though an Indulgence exempts 
the sinner from the vindicatory penalties of the Church, it 
leaves him just as much bound as ever to submit to her 
medicinal and preservative ones; that it does not derogate 
from the merits of Christ, since its whole efficacy is due to 
the atoning passion of Christ; as also that the Pope has 
power only by means of suffrage to apply the benefits of an 
Indulgence to the souls in Purgatory. Moreover, to say the 
Pope cannot absolve the least venial sin is erroneous ; and 
equally so to deny that all Vicars of Christ have the same 
power as Peter had: rather, to assert that Peter, in the matter 
of Indulgences, had more power than they, is both heretical 
and blasphemous. 

One of the many slanders on Tetzel is that he was not the 
author of the antitheses that he published, but that Dr. Wim- 
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pina wrote them for him. Luther himself flung this taunt in 
his face, and so gave it the prestige among his party of an un- 
doubted fact. Dr. Gréne enters fully into the case, and 
terminates his inquiry with “ venturing to believe that, by his 
“ vindication, he has annihilated every substantial ground for 
doubting that Tetzel was the real author of the antitheses in 
“ question.” They did not, of course, silence Luther, who 
replied to them with a popular compendium in German of his 
ninety-five Theses in twenty articles. Tetzel rejoined with 
twenty others also in German. In the nineteenth he declares 
of Luther’s doctrine, in the tone of a prophet, that, in conse- 
quence of it, ‘many people will contemn the authority and 
“power of his Holiness the Pope and the Roman See, will 
“intermit the works of Sacramental satisfaction, will no 
“longer believe their pastors and teachers, but will explain, 
“every one for himself, the sacred Scriptures according to 
“private fancy and whim, and believe just what every one 
* chooses, to the great detriment of souls throughout Christen- 
“ dom.”’ 

At a time when all the most learned men in Germany re- 
garded the matter as nothing but a scholastic dispute, when 
many even in Rome deemed it a mere monkish quarrel, Tetzel, 
by thus pointing out in such clear and concise terms what 
Luther’s principles really involved, what fatal results they would 
produce, evinced, in Dr. Gréne’s opinion, a more than ordinary 
penetration of mind. 

Luther’s fundamental thought in attacking Indulgences was 
this: that Indulgences are not of faith, because not taught in 
the Bible, not taught by Christ and His Apostles; they 
emanate, he said, only from the Pope. Now, if this thought 
was an erroneous one, if the Pope in questions of faith and 
morals is infallible, if he alone possesses the right to decide 
the true sense and meaning of Scripture, every Catholic is 
bound on all such questions to submit to him; and Luther, 
if he persisted in maintaining his doctrine, passed sentence 
on himself as an apostate and a heretic, cut himself off from 
all escape, and had no other choice left than that of either 
being punished as a heretic, or making a recantation. Hence, 
in order to drive him from the field, it was requisite to 
prove that, besides the truths explicitly declared in Holy Writ, 
there are other truths in the Church which we are equally 
bound to believe ; and that they comprise all those doctrines 
relating to faith which are defined as such by the Holy See. 
By setting up these propositions the dispute would be raised 
to one of principle, and Luther would be compelled to speak 
out on the Pope’s authority in matters of faith and practice. 
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These considerations spurred Tetzel on to issue against 
Luther fifty Theses on the power of the Pope; for, indeed, it 
had not eluded his observation that much the greater part of 
the applause received by Luther was owing far more to his 
insidious attacks on the authority of the Holy See than to his 
reprobation of the Indulgence. ‘Tetzel’s fifty Theses, pub- 
lished about the end of April, 1518, maintained, therefore, 
that the highest power having been received by the Pope 
exclusively from God, cannot be extended or limited, either by 
any man, or by the whole world, but only by God Alone. 
That in his power of jurisdiction the Pope stands above all 
other bishops separate or united. That, although, as a 
private man, the Pope may hold, on a point of faith, a 
wrong opinion, yet when he pronounces judgment on it ex 
cathedra he is infallible. That Indulgences cannot be granted 
by the rest of the prelates, whether collectively or singly, 
but only by the “ Bridegroom of the whole Church,” viz., 
the Pope. That what is true and of faith about Indul- 
gences, only the Pope can decide. That the Church has many 
Catholic truths, which are neither expressly declared in the 
canon of Scripture, nor explicitly stated by the holy Fathers. 
That all doctrines relating to faith, and defined as such by the 
Apostolic See, are to be reckoned among Catholic truths, 
whether or no they are contained in the Bible. As a warning 
for the Elector of Saxony, Tetzel declares that all those who 
patronize heretics, and use their power to prevent them from 
being put upon their trial before the lawful judge, incur ex- 
communication. 

These fifty Theses of Tetzel’s were strictly in the spirit of 
the scholastic theology in vogue, a spirit which the experience 
of such councils as those of Basle, Constance, and Florence had 
contributed not a little to evoke. 

Luther at once perceived what a stumbling-block Tetzel 
had thrown in his way. He did not attempt to dispute the 
fifty Theses. Had he done so he must have plainly acknow- 
ledged himself a heretic. As matters stood, this would have 
been premature, would have spoiled ail, would have ruined 
him and his cause. Tetzel had not designated Luther per- 
sonally as a heretic. But Luther chose to assume that he had 
done so, and forthwith let loose a storm against him of such 
brutal and malignant invective as Luther alone was capable of. 
Adopting the tone of an injured man, a man shamefully mis- 
understood, he filled Germany with hypocritical asseverations 
of his orthodoxy and his devotion to the See of Peter. All 
his party, all Tetzel’s opponents, followed in his wake. The 
heathen-minded Humanists, in particular, singled out Tetzel 
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as the butt of their ribald satire, holding him up to scorn and 
execration as the very impersonation of every imaginable 
monastic abuse and scandal. ‘The persecuted man found 
little or no shelter from the tempest. The friends of religion 
and the Church were intimidated, confounded, paralysed ; 
apathy, indecision, cowardice, delusion, prevailed among the 
guardians of the faith, prevailed among the German bishops. 
Rome herself was slow and lenient in her measures. Al- 
thongh she cited Luther to come and answer for himself 
to her, she consented, in the persons of Cajetan and Miltiz, 
to go to him. Cajetan, all patience and condescension, 
allowed himself to be trifled with and duped. Miltiz 
truckled to Luther, reviled Tetzel, betrayed his trust. In 
vain did Hermann Rab, Provincial of the Saxon Dominicans, 
address a touching letter in Tetzel’s defence to Miltiz. It is 
dated at Leipzig, January 3, 1519, and is quoted in full by 
Dr. Gréne :— 


Truly I should not know where to find a man (observes Hermann Rab in 
this letter) who has done and suffered, who still suffers so much for the 
honour of the Apostolic See, as our venerable father, Magister John Tetzel. 
If his Holiness only knew it, I doubt not but that he would distinguish him 
in a worthy manner. With what lies and slanders beyond number he is 
overwhelmed, all the street corners, where they resound in your ears, attest. 
I only wish your Excellence had heard the sermon he preached on the feast 
of our Lord’s Circumcision, for then yon would not have failed to convince 
yourself what his sentiments are, and always have been, towards the Holy 
See. 


Miltiz commanded Tetzel to retire to his cell at Leipsic. He 
obeyed. His careerwas now terminated. He never ascended the 
pulpit again. The fatigues and excitement he had undergone ; 
the persecution he suffered ; his deserted and forlorn condition ; 
above all, the course of events, so ominous for the Church and 
the Papacy, to which he clung with all his soul; these things 
preyed upon his mind and body to such a degree that his 
health gave way, and he died in a state of profound melan- 
choly in the month of August of the above-mentioned year. 
He is supposed to have been about sixty years old. 


Tetzel could not have set upa better monument to his own character (writes 
Dr. Groéne) than he did in the grief and affliction which hastened his end. 
The ruin of the Church, the wild infidelity, and unspeakable disorders which 
the triumph of Luther must needs entail on Germany,—this was the worm 
that gnawed his vital thread. It broke his heart to be forced to see how the 
sincere champions of the old Church truths were left alone, were slandered, 
despised, and misunderstood by their own party, while the mockers and 
revilers of the immutable doctrine won applause on all sides, 
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In a chapter devoted to a refutation of the infamous calum- 
nies and profane anecdotes recorded of Tetzel, it is shown by 
Dr. Gréne that they were mostly borrowed from the Decameron 
of Boccacio and a congenial German production, styled, Der 
Pfaffe Amis. For example,—Tetzel, being anxious to impart 
extraordinary interest to the indulgence he had to preach, 
once told the people he would show them a feather which the 
devil, in combating with the archangel Michael, had plucked 
from the archangel’s wing. But a couple of godless 
wags, entering his chamber during his absence, stole the 
feather out of the box in which it was kept, and put some 
coals from the fire-place in its stead. ‘Tetzel, ignorant of the 
theft, mounts the pulpit, box in hand, and declaims with 
great fervour on the wonderful qualities of his heavenly feather. 
Then opening the box, finds it full of coals. Nothing abashed, 
he cries out, ‘‘ What wonder if, among so many relic-boxes as 
I possess, I have taken the wrong one.” And forthwith he 
extols the miraculous power of the very coals on which §. 
Lawrence was broiled. 

Another merry tale of the sort is the following :— Tetzel,” 
they say, “ once desired to lodge with the sacristan at Zwickau. 
But the sacristan excused himself as being too poor to enter- 
tain so renowned a guest. ‘We’ll see that you have money 
enough,’ said Tetzel, ‘only look what saint it is in the calendar 
to-morrow.’ The sacristan found the name of Juvenalis. ‘A 
very unlucky name, he regretted to say, because it was so 
little known.’ ‘But we’ll make it known,’ replied Tetzel. 
‘ Ring the bells to-morrow as if for a festival, and let High 
Mass be sung.’ The sacristan obeyed, and the people throng 
the church. After the Gospel Tetzel ascends the pulpit, and 
speaks :—‘ Good people, to-day I have something to tell you 
which, if I were to withhold it, would be the very ruin of 
your salvation. Hitherto, you know, we have always invoked 
such and such saints, but now they have grown old, and are 
tired of hearing and helping us. To-day you commemorate 
Juvenalis, and although till now he has been unknown, let us 
none the less honour him with all our hearts. For as he is a 
new saint, he will be all the more indefatigable in praying for 
us. Juvenalis, my friends, was a holy martyr, whose blood 
was innocently shed. Now if you also would participate in his 
innocence before God, let each of you put an offermg on the 
altar during Mass. And do you, ye great and rich ones, pre- 
cede the rest with your good example.’ ” 

Again, in 1512, Tetzel, after having preached at Zwickau, 
had got all his money packed up, and was about to depart. 
But the parish priest, with his chaplain and clerk, came 
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running to him, bitterly complaining that, while he had pro- 
vided so splendidly for himself, they had not got as much by 
the Indulgence as would pay for one jolly day. “Truly Iam 
very sorry,” answers Tetzel, ‘ but why did you not tell me 
sooner? However, ring the bells again to-morrow; there 
may still, perhaps, be something left for you.” No sooner 
said than done. The people all came flocking to church, 
and Tetzel, ascending the pulpit, begins—“ Dearly beloved, 
true I had intended to depart this very day, but last night I 
heard in your church-yard a poor soul moaning and weeping 
miserably, and imploring some one to come to her relief, and 
deliver her out of Purgatory. This caused me to remain here 
to-day, to have Mass said and offerings made for this poor soul. 
Now, whoever among us should neglect to make an offering 
would thereby prove that he has no compassion on the poor 
soul, or else that he must either be a fornicator or an adulterer, 
whose conscience tells him he is not worthy to take part in 
this good work. And that you may know what an urgent 
case it is I myself will be the first to present my offering.” 

Of course all the people hasten to follow so edifying an 
example, they even borrow money from one another, for no 
one wishes to to be thought a fornicator or an adulterer. 

In citing such absurd stories as the above, along with many 
others of a still more profane description, Dr. Gréne shows 
that, in several instances, they were the same as were employed 
to slander the character of Bernardin Samson, the Franciscan 
preacher of Pope Leo’s Indulgence in Switzerland. He also 
cites two contemporary documents, one of them signed by the 
authorities of the town of Halle, the other by John Pels, prior 
of the Dominican convent of Nevenwerk, denying in emphatic 
terms, that ‘'etzel, in his sermons, ever blasphemed the 
Blessed Virgin in the shocking way he was accused of doing. 
In fine, had he really been the monster of depravity, the 
shameless drunkard, swindler, liar, blasphemer, and adulterer 
his enemies make of him, it is but too obvious that, instead of 
opposing, he would have joined Luther, whose earliest and 
most ardent disciples were principally degenerate monks, in 
love with the Lutheran doctrine of the futility of good works ; 
—monks, in a word, corresponding in every respect to the 
Protestant descriptions, but opposite in character as day and 
night to the true nature of John Tetzel. 





Arr. III.—LORD PLUNKET’S LIFE AND SPEECHES. 


The Life, Letters, and Speeches of Lord Plunket. By his Grandson the Hon. 
Davip Pirunket. With an Introductory Preface by Lord Broveuam. 
2vols. London: Smith & Elder. 1867. 


Speeches at the Bar and in the Senate. By the Right Hon, Lorp Piunxet, 
Lord High Chancellor of Ireland. Edited, with a Memoir and Historical 
Notices, by Jonn Casnet Horry. Dublin: Duffy. 1856. 


: publication of the materials of history in the corre- 
spondence and speeches of eminent men, is one of the 
characteristics of our times. Mr. Plunket’s work which has 
just appeared, partakes of this character. It contains a consi- 
derable number of highly interesting and valuable letters, 
which form the most original part of his volumes. In this 
respect it could not be expected to compete with those which 
give us the letters and despatches of the illustrious general 
of our age, or again of great administrators like the Marquis 
of Wellesley or Lord Cornwallis, for the most important years 
of Plunket’s life were spent in a private station. His own 
letters, moreover, which, although they could not have equalled 
in historical importance those written by men in high official 
situations, could not have failed to be highly interesting, have 
in few instances been preserved, or at least have not been 
accessible to his biographer. There are interesting and im- 
portant letters of his, some of which we shall mention; but 
the most important in the volume were not received by him. 
Among these we have read those of Lord Wellesley with 
especial interest. His public life was always distinguished by 
something of almost monarchical stateliness. His private 
letters to Plunket, when the two were united, as Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Attorney General, in a struggle against the bigotry 
of their colleagues in administration, present him in a new 
character. He complains of the treatment he received from 
the English Government, in language more forcible than 
dignified. March 19, 1824, he writes :— 


This country is in the most tremendous condition, and I am left without 
support or countenance to submit to the kicks of the ass and the dirt of the 
monkey. The suppression of my despatch on this great subject is an ignominy, 
an insult not to be endured. It is a sequel of the same plan of extinction 
which on the questions of the Statue, the Riot, the Orange and Ribbon con- 
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federacies, by concealing my opinions, reduced me to the condition of a 
villain and slave on a mock throne, and rendered me an object of ridicule and 
contempt to a country which would have hailed me with respect and grati- 
tude if I had not been crushed by pretended candour at Whitehall. This 
letter is entirely for your most secret consideration, and in the bosom of 
friendship I think it right to impart to you my fixed resolution . . . which it 
would not be kind to conceal from so affectionate and respected a friend . . . 
I am indeed most unhappy here—degraded, vilified, an object of scorn and 
detestation without protection or even care; anxious to save the country, 
able to save it as far as relates to my own powers, frustrated, baffled, and 
betrayed by all my own agents, encompassed by traitors even at my own 
table, the whole machinery of my own government working to my destruc- 
tion ; and in England not the slightest symptom of a disposition to give me 
support or credit, but a contemptuous silence even of my name, and a con- 
temptuous if not treacherous suppression of my communications on the most 
important affairs of government. From such a condition I pant for a 
release (ii. 146), 


No trace of this state of feeling, or of the events which pro- 
duced it, is to be found in the three volumes of the “‘ Memoirs 
and Correspondence ” of the Marquis Wellesley. 

There are also many interesting political letters of the 
leaders of the Grenville party, with which Plunket was so 
long connected, Lord Grenville, the Marquis of Buckingham, 
Mr. Wynn, and others. 

When William Conyngham Plunket was born, and even in 
the earlier years of his manhood, it seemed little likely that his 
name or memory should ever be mixed up with the stately 
titles of the leaders of aristocratic English parties. His 
elevation was obviously assisted by those unjust laws which 
he devoted his life to sweep away: for they excluded the 
mass of his countrymen from all competition for the prizes of 
a free State ; but it was due to his natural talents and energy, 
which, we doubt not, would have raised him to the top, let 
the competition have been what it might. 

He was born five years later than Pitt, and five earlier than 
Wellington, on July 1, 1764. The Peerages grace his father 
with an ancient and illustrious genealogy, traced through the 
Barons of Louth to one of the earliest followers of Strongbow. 
He was a Socinian preacher,—during the earlier years of his 
children stationed at the historical little town of Enniskillen, 
and afterwards at the “ Strand Street Chapel in Dublin, the 
wealthiest and most influential Dissenting congregation in 
Ireland.”’ Of the old preacher, little record has been preserved 
beyond the fact that his society was sought by “the Dublin 
politicians, courtiers, and men of eminence in the learned pro- 
fessions, without distinction of party or creed ;” and that ‘‘a 
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comfortable seat in the gallery of the Irish House of Commons 
was always by courtesy allowed to him, which long after his 
death was known as Dr. Plunket’s stall.” The success of 
the sons was remarkable. The youngest won his way to the 
Peerage and the woolsack; the eldest left to him £60,000, 
made by his practice as a physician in Dublin; and the second, 
after serving with distinction under Washington in the War 
of Independence, realized as a merchant in the United States 
above £40,000, half of which he left to Lord Plunket. But 
he who succeeded in making his own fortune and doing more 
than any one other man to clear his country, by merely con- 
stitutional means, from the taint of injustice, did not, accord- 
ing to Mr. Plunket, succeed in rescuing the bequest from “ the 
knavery of an attorney employed by him to recover it.” 

The volumes before us give hardly any account of Plunket’s 
private life. There is probably not a great deal preserved. 
The biographer was a child when his illustrious ancestor 
retired into private life, and later he was subject to the 
most humiliating of all the calamities under which a great 
man can suffer, a rapid and total loss of intellect, which 
left him far more inferior to ordinary men than he had 
ever risen above them. Still, one would have thonght that 
something more might have been said on this subject. The 
personal character of distinguished men, the aspect they 
present to their family and friends, the higher aspirations of 
their souls, their belief (or opinions, as the case may be) as to 
things unseen, are so important a part of themselves, that we 
can hardly be said to possess a life or picture of the man if 
these are wholly omitted. Yet the “ Life” by his grandson 
really gives us little insight into this whole side of Plunket’s 
character. For instance, he resigned the seals when only 
seventy-five, and the biographer says that the failure of his 
intellectual powers came on when near ninety; yet these 
fifteen years are dismissed in eighteen lines. The period 
during which, with a short exception, he withdrew from im- 
perial politics, between 1801 and 1815, is even more briefly 
treated. The biographer has evidently been prevented by 
high and delicate feelings from collecting whatever might still 
be preserved of his ancestor’s private life. Beyond tracing 
his public career, therefore, we are obliged to content our- 
selves with scanty and imperfect indications. 

We regret this the more, because what we have gives us 
a much more pleasing idea of Plunket’s private. character than 
we believe to have been common even among those who have 
most admired his talents and political career. He was fourteen 
when fis father died. At that age his maternal uncle, a bene- 
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ficed clergyman of the Irish Establishment, writes a letter 
which he “ preserved evidently with great care,” congratu- 
lating him on “the uncommon friendship of Counsellor 
Yelverton. I doubt not of your retaining a grateful sense of 
it. I must repeat it, his friendship is uncommon.” It is 
probable that this early patronage decided the whole course 
of the boy’s future life; for, as Mr. Plunket says— 


Counsellor Yelverton here mentioned was the celebrated Barry Yelverton, 
then one of the ablest advocates and most stirring politicians at the Irish 
Bar. He was afterwards Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and in 1795 Baron 
Avonmore.: He had been the admirer and intimate friend of the Rev. Mr- 
Plunket, and his own son, who was of the same age as William Plunket, 
attended with him the day-school then kept in Dublin by the Rev. Lewis 
Kerr. A schoolboy friendship sprang up between the lads, which Yelverton’s 
father took pains to encourage. He often invited young Plunket to his house, 
questioned him as to his studies,and encouraged him to adopt with confidence 
the profession of the law, which he intended his son should also follow. It 
has been recorded of William Plunket by one who sometimes met him on 
these occasions at the house of Mr. Yelverton, that he was a “clever, hard- 
headed boy, very attentive to his books and very negligent of his person.” In 
1779 Yelverton and Plunket, who had both just attained the age of fifteen, 
became students of the University of Dublin, Plunket taking a high place at 
the entrance examination (i. 29). 


This is all we know of Plunket before he entered the 
University. There he obtained a scholarship, but does not 
seem to have sat for a fellowship. Probably his law studies 
prevented his giving the necessary time to preparing for the 
examination. He was, however, a distinguished member of 
the “ Historical Society,’ a debating club which contains 
upon its rolls almost every name that for a century has 
become illustrious in the learned professions or in the litera- 
ture of Ireland, and still subsists in vigour within the walls of 
“old Trinity.” Its foundations had been laid in the year 
1747 by “ the illustrious Edmund Burke and five others.” The 
minutes of their proceedings are still extant in the hand- 
writing of Burke, and are in the possession of Judge Berwick. 
In 1770 this Society, though entirely composed of students in 
the University, and attended by Grattan Yelverton and 
Hussey Burgh, held its meetings outside the college walls. 
In 1777 it was established within the walls as “ the Historical 
Society” to cultivate history, oratory, and composition. It 
was so much prized that some of its members used still to 
take part in its debates after they had been admitted to the 
Irish Parliament, and those still students frequented the 
gallery of the House. Plunket was admitted to the Society 
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in the eventful year 1782, in which the Irish volunteers, 
under the guidance of Grattan, extorted from the British 
Government the absolute independence of the Irish Parliament 
and Government; so that for eighteen years the only legal and 
acknowledged connection between England and Ireland was 
that the two crowns were held by the same Sovereign. 

It seems strange that any statesmen should have imagined 
that England and Ireland could permanently remain prosper- 
ous and united under such a system. It may well be doubted 
whether any two kingdoms, large and powerful enough to have 
more than municipal interests and relations, can pull together 
in double harness of this sort, unless the reins are held in the 
firm grasp of a despot. In that case the duality is merely 
nominal; for both are ruled and directed by the same will. 
Such was the union of Poland and Russia from 1815 to 1830. 
Sweden and Norway for the last forty years have been almost 
or wholly without foreign relations. That Hungary and 
Austria may prosper under tho new system we must all 
heartily desire; but the experiment has not yet been tried. 
But, leaving generalities, it is the peculiar national character 
of Englishmen never to rest in any country where they are 
established until they are masters of it. Then the Irish had 
so strong an antipathy to the English that they would never 
have worked together, even on the fairest terms; and lastly, 
the English feeling about the bugbear of “ Popery” would 
alone have made impossible any hearty co-operation of the 
two as really independent nations. How, as a matter of fact, 
they did go on for eighteen years is notorious. The Parlia- 
ment and Government which went side by side with those of 
England were not those of the Irish nation, but of the Orange 
faction, which, standing with its feet upon the neck of Ireland, 
depended upon English aid to prevent or avenge any attempt 
to rise or break her fetters. Besides employing the strength 
of England in this inglorious hangman’s work, the domi- 
nant faction demanded and obtained payment for following 
the will of the English Minister—places, peerages, pensions, 
and bribes in hard cash were the price of their subjection. 
Mr. Plunket quotes (from Massey’s History) a private report 
made to the English Government in 1784, showing that the 
English Government could reckon upon 186 votes in the Irish 
House of Commons. Of these 116 were nomination seats, 
“the owners of which had let them out in consideration of 
titles, offices, and pensions in possession or expectancy ;” 
twelve were Government borough seats, 44 placemen, 32 
“gentlemen who had promises, or who had avowed their 
expectations of favours and qualifications ” (? gratifications). 
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Lastly— 


There were twelve members not registered in the Secretaries’ books, as 
demanding either peerages, places, or pensions, and therefore set down as 
supporting Government on independent grounds. Besides these there was a 
party of twenty-nine, who, though willing to cultivate private intercourse 
with the Ministers, affected, and sometimes asserted, an independent opposi- 
tion in the House. The regular opposition appears to have been limited to 
82. Of these 30 were the nominees of Whig proprietors, and 52 represented 
the popular party.* 


But of this “popular party ” it was only a few, eminent for 
political wisdom, who were for doing any Justice to the people 
of Ireland. ‘The rest were for maintaining the rights of the 
Spartans, not for relieving the lot of the Helots. We are 
expressly told in the volume before us (p. 69, vol. i.) that the 
Earl of Charlemont, the leader of the “popular party,” was 
opposed to all concession to the Catholics, not only when he 
headed the volunteers in their demands for the independence 
of Ireland, but even as late as 1798, when he returned Plunket 
for the borough from which he took his title. It was not until 
1799, the year in which “he died broken-hearted at the 
“degradation of the Parliament with which he associated so 
“ much of glorious and happy memories, and the annihilation 
“of an independence for whose achievement a national army 
“had once assembled under his command,” that, after a long 
interview with Plunket, he said to his son, “ Plunket has 
prevailed over an old prejudice.” 

Strange, indeed, that any statesman should have succeeded 
in shutting his eyes to the glaring absurdity of a “ popular 
party” which, solely as a measure of religious persecution, 





* This curious statement is from the Bolton MSS. Mr. Massey quotes 
some entries “at random.” 

H. H., son-in-law to Lord A , and brought into Parliament by him, 
studies law, and wishes to be commissioner of barracks, or in some similar 
place. Would go into orders and take a living. 

H. D., brother to Lord C——, applied for an office; but, as no specific 
promise could be made, has lately voted in opposition ; easy to be had, if 
thought expedient. A silent, gloomy man. 

L. M., refuses to accept £500 per annum ; states very high pretensions 
from his skill in House of Commons’ management: expects £1,000 per 
annum. N.B.—Be careful of him. 

1. N. has been in the army, and is now on half pay. Wishes a troop of 
dragoons in full pay. States his pretensions to be fifteen years’ service in 
Parliament. N.b.— Would prefer office to military promotion, but already 
has, and has long had, a pension. Especially on the side of truth not 
favourable. 

R. P., independent, but well disposed to Government. His four sisters 
have pensions ; his object is a living for his brother. 
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excluded from political liberty three-fourths of the nation 
whose liberties it professed to defend, including men of large 
property, men of ancient family, men of high rank, men of 
professional eminence, men of high education, men of un- 
blemished character : and which could believe that so manifest 
a sham could long continue to exist before the face of the sun. 
Henry Grattan, the founder of the independence of Ireland, 
was not thus blinded. He did not see, what seems so plain to 
us, that a free and independent Parliament really representing 
the Irish nation must soon have come into collision with the 
English Parliament, and that civil war would have been the 
only possible result; but he did see that a little band of 
tyrants trampling upon their fellow-countrymen, though they 
might be the instruments and tools of the English nation, 
could not long be its equals and rivals. He strove to stem the 
tide of corruption and tyranny, and to open to the Irish nation 
access to the free State, of which he was the founder. When 
he found all his efforts unavailing, he retired in disgust from 
public life, and buried himself in the lovely scenes of his villa 
among the Wicklow mountains. He felt what he afterwards 
declared in the Parliament at Westminster “when the Irish 
Parliament rejected the Catholic petition, on that day, she 
voted the Union. Many good and pious reasons she gave, 
and she lies there with her many good and her pious 
reasons.” 

But in 1782, when Plunket became a member of the Histo- 
rical Society, and an eager witness of the parliamentary de- 
bates, even statesmen such as Grattan anticipated for the 
Parliament of Ireland a career of glory. What wonder if the 
young student caught the enthusiasm. This must be borne in 
mind, if we would do justice to his feelings eighteen years 
later. 

His undergraduate yearswent rapidly by. Hewas specially dis- 
tinguished inthe debates of his fellow-students, andhis biographer 
wisely publishes what has been preserved of his early speeches, 
which it is in several ways interesting to compare with those 
of his later life. He left the college with a store of classical 
taste and accomplishments which were a fund of pleasure 
through his whole life: and even in old age “ it particu- 
larly pleased him to cap quotations from the great Greek and 
Latin authors with those who were fresh from school and college 
studies, a competition in which he was always successful.” 
Even more important, perhaps, in his profession and in Par- 
lament was the diligent practice with which he had cultivated 
his natural talent for oratory. Another acquisition of almost 
greater value he made in Trinity College; a store of friends, 
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already remarkable for talents, industry, and promise, almost 
all of whom rose to eminent stations, and lived to old age. 

Those especially mentioned are,—Bushe, afterwards Lord 
Chief Justice, who survived till 1843; Peter Burrowes, also a 
successful lawyer, who died 1841 ; Miller, afterwards a clergy- 
man; Magee, predecessor of Whately as Protestant Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and celebrated for his work on the Atone- 
ment; Parsons, afterwards Earl of Rosse, and father to the 
present Earl, “of astronomical reputation ;”’ and the too well- 
known name of Theobald Wolfe Tone. Few possessions are 
more precious than such early friendships, and many men feel 
the sacrifice of such friendships when required by duty one of 
the hardest to which they can be called. 

In our own time and country there are many men by 
whom the sacrifice is felt deeply, though silently, every hour 
of every day. Perhaps there is hardly one of those who have 
followed the call of Grace into the Catholic Church who does 
not painfully feel in this sense the dying words of Hotspur, 
“ Thou hast robbed me of my youth.” Perhaps the yearning 
heart in which dwelt the lionlike soul of Saul of Tarsus felt 
the same pain when he wrote, “ The things that were gain to me 
the same I counted loss for Christ. I count all things but loss 
for the excellent knowledge of Christ Jesus, my Lord, for 
whom I have suffered the loss of all things, and count them 
but as dung that I may gain Christ.”” In spite of mortality 
and change it was Plunket’s singular happiness to retain to 
old age a whole cluster of the friends he made at college. 
Almost the only exception was the able and accomplished 
enthusiast Tone, who was soon severed from him by the 
overwhelming tide of revolutionary conspiracies, and died in 
prison, prematurely, and by his own hand. ‘T'o Magee he was 
bound by the closest ties. They began life, says Mr. Plunket, 
rather as twins than as strangers, for their parents lived next 
door to each other in Enniskillen, and each was at times 
nursed at the breast of his friend’s mother. They played to- 
gether at school, and studied together in college; and in old 
age, as Lord Chancellor of Ireland and Archbishop in the 
Irish Establishment, they once more occupied adjoining 
houses in the great Square of Dublin. At this time when 
Plunket had to propose the health of Magee at a public dinner, 
he hesitated, and then, seeming to overcome all embarrass- 
ment, he began: “I feel as if I were about to pronounce a 
panegyric upon myself when I speak of my friend to the 
left, there has been such a oneness between us that we have 
scarcely had a separate existence.” In their long lives they 
are said to have had only “one short quarrel, complete while 
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it lasted, but forgiven and bitterly regretted by both.” Mr. 
Plunket says— 


The following touching circumstance was told me by Mrs. Margaret 
Hunter, the eldest and favourite child of the Archbishop. I give it in her 
own words :— 

“The last time I visited Old Connaught I took my eldest boy to see Lord 
Plunket, and he took us with him to see the pleasure grounds and yarden. 
As we walked and conversed, he stopped short, facing me, and said, ‘ Mar- 
garet, your father would once have sacrificed his life for me.’ I replied, ‘My 
Lord, I think he would have done so to the last hour of his life.’ He paused, 
with his hands behind his back, as his custom was, and looking full in my 
face, he said, ‘ Margaret, I treated your father very badly, and tears dropped 
heavily upon his shoes. I replied, ‘ Well, my Lord, he forgave you and 
loved you to the last, and trusted to meet you again where that quarrel might 
all be forgotten.’ He said, with solemn emphasis, ‘God grant it, God grant 
it.” I never saw him again, as he was forbidden to converse with me, so 


much did it agitate him to refer to those bygone days” (vol. i., p. 257). 


We know so little of the man, and so much of the politi- 
cian, that it would have been a loss, indeed, had so beautiful 
a gleam of personal character been unrecorded. 

College days are but too soon over. While Magee was 
studying for his fellowship, Plunket was keeping term at 
Lincoln’s Inn (for the Irish Bar required a year’s terms to have 
been kept in London) and studying “ Fearne on Contingent 
Remainders.”” His pecuniary difficulties tempted him to leaye 
the law for some less ambitious, but more quickly remunerating 
pursuit, but he was courageously backed by his noble-hearted 
sisters. His sister Catharine, when forcing on him a small 
loan of money, which he had at first refused, insists that he 
shall repay her with heavy interest “as soon as he is Attorney- 
General, as she expects he will be speedily.” His progress 
was what, at least in our days, would be reckoned uncom- 
monly quick. He was called to the bar in January, 1787, and in 
June wrote to a friend: “I made my first public exhibition a 
fortnight ago in the Court of Exchequer, and gained a good 
deal of credit by it. I have some prospect of being employed 
next winter in a business of some consequence before the Lords 
in which I am to be the sole counsel; on the whole, I find my- 
self likely to get business much faster than I had any right to 
expect.” 

We must hasten over the years of his practice. He pleaded 
before a committee of the Irish House of Commons on the 
university election. The Provost Hutchinson, founder of the 
Donoughmore family, had used the influence of his official 
situation to force his son into Parliament by very gross intimi- 
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dation and corruption. It is curious to find that one exercise 
of his power was to force the future Archbishop Magee to 
undergo the ceremony of ordination by a Protestant bishop 
against his will. Magee applied to the provost for a dispen- 
sation to enable him to go to the bar. It was refused by 
Hutchinson “ from a sense of duiy,” and then offered, together 
with other privileges, producing about £100 per annum, on 
condition of his breaking his promise to the other candi- 
date, and voting for the provost’s son. ‘There were worse 
cases still. The committee consisted of fourteen, One was 
unable to attend. Of the remaining thirteen, seven were for 
unseating Mr. Hutchinson, and six the other way. But the 
chairman was one of the minority, and by Act of Parliament 
had power to vote in the place of the absent member. He 
thus made the votes seven against seven, and then gave his 
casting vote. Thus the chairman preserved the seat of the 
provost’s son by giving three votes. This committee sat in 
1791. It is interesting, because among its members were two 
young aristocrats of promise, both of whom voted against 
corruption. One was Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; the other, 
Arthur Wesley (as he then wrote his name), whose body sixty- 
one years later was borne in funeral pomp from Chelsea Hospi- 
tal to Saint Paul’s. So rapid was Plunket’s rise that only ten 
years after his call to the bar he received a silk gown from 
Lord Chancellor Clare, and afterwards practised chiefly in the 
Courts of Equity. 

In 1798 he was returned to the Irish Parliament for the 
close borough of Charlemont. Its patron, the celebrated earl 
who took his title from it, differed from him on the question 
of Catholic Emancipation, but the movement brought into 
prominence other subjects upon which they were cordially 
one. Plunket took his seat February 6th, and the rebellion 
broke out almost immediately afterwards. It was hardly 
suppressed when the proposal for a union was made, in 
~— opposition to which Plunket won his parliamentary 
ame. 

He has been most unjustly condemned by men who, knowing 
that he had first distinguished himself as a politician by the 
extreme violence as well as power with which he tore in pieces 
this most important measure of a Tory Government, and that 
in future life he was distinguished as a Conservative politician, 
have hastily concluded that he was a political apostate. Of 
his private feelings, we have already said, Jess is known than 
in the case of most politicians. His public conduct seems to 
have been quite consistent. It is plain that he had been 
from his earliest years what would now be called a Liberal 
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Conservative, or at least what would have been so called a few 
months back, before Mr. Disraeli had succeeded in throwing 
all parties and all principles into utter confusion. In his own 
days he would have been called a Constitutional Whig. In a 
word, he was, both politically and inteliectually, a disciple 
of the ever-illustrious Edmund Burke. Young as he was 
when he entered the Irish Parliament, he had shown this long 
before. ‘Long before ‘lone was obliged to leave Ireland,” 
says Mr. Cashel Hoey, the political opposition between him 
and Plunket “had even bred a personal estrangement between 
the two friends.” ‘lone wrote in his journal at Paris, “My 
friend Plunket (but I sincerely forgive him) and my friend 
Magee, whom [I have not yet forgiven, would not speak to me 
in Ireland, because I was a Republican.” The “boy” of 
the Historical Society was “ father to the man ” who supported 
Government in the debates on the “ Peterloo Massacre,” and 
the war against Napoleon on his return from Elba. But the 
Union was an exceptional question. Writing in England in 
1867, it is easy enough to see that it was a matter of neces- 
sity. At the time Sir Arthur Wellesley wrote from India 
“there must be no more debating societies in Ireland” 
(vol. i., p. 100). But both the measure itself, and still more 
the means by which it was carried, must have been inexpres- 
sibly loathsome to any tolerably sanguine and honest Irishman, 
and more especially to one like Plunket, a rising member of 
the Irish Bar. His patriotic feelings must have been excited 
to the utmost, and concentrated not on the great British 
empire, but upon Ireland; for his interest in politics began 
in the year 1782, when— 


The members of the Historical Society were night after night listening to 
the eloquence and sharing the enthusiasm with which Henry Grattan and his 
associates stirred the Irish people to assert their independent nationality. 
They saw an army of 90,000 volunteers assemble and line the streets of 
Dublin through which the patriot members walked to their regenerated 
assembly ; and while every Irishman of ardent imagination regarded these 
events as the beginning of a meridian age of independence and prosperity, 
none foresaw the future of humiliation and disaster which closed the history 
of the last century in Ireland (vol. i., p. 84). 


And whoever might gain or lose by the Union, it deprived, at 
a single stroke, the rising members of the Dublin Bar of society, 
position, and prospects, such as perhaps no other persons in Ire- 
land had to lose. Plunket had just attained the position in 
which he could place himself in the first rank as a politician, 
without interrupting the professional career in which he was 
already earning a magnificentfortune. Suddenly itwasproposed 
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that henceforth every Irishman who could devote himself to 
politics, and chose to do so, must do it at a distance which it 
then often took a fortnight to traverse. Dublin was to be 
deserted by its most educated and wealthiest men and women, 
and every Irishman who intended to rise at the Bar must not 
only abandon parliamentary life himself, but must reside in 
what was to become, not the centre of political life, but 
merely a great provincial town of the British empire. No 
wonder the rising lawyers were ready to oppose the Union to 
the death. But more than this, it was pressed forward by 
open corruption. Ireland had been governed by mere cor- 
ruption ever since 1782; for, in truth, as things then were, 
the only alternative was that it should not be governed at all. 
The rebellion just crushed had thrown an unexampled amount 
of power into the hands of the Government; and as it seemed 
likely that men who valued everything at what it would 
fetch in the market, would sell the fee-simple of political 
power for a very few years’ purchase of the bribes which were 
required year by year to keep them in order, even men who 
detested bribery were willing to make one great expenditure 
upon it, in order to be rid for ever from the necessity of 
buying the votes of an Orange Parliament. 


Not only had [the Parliament] earned the contempt of the people, but its 
own internal corruption had nearly been brought to perfection. Even since 
1785 [when the return we have already quoted had been made to the English 
Government], considerable additions had been made to the patronage avail 
able for political purposes. Fifteen new Parliamentary places were created in 
1789 ; five Treasury places in 1793 ; and some thirty-two militia colonelcies, 
and thirty-two county judgeships. Besides all this, the secession of Henry 
Grattan from the House of Commons had removed almost the last obstacle 
to the absolute will of the Minister. To such a condition had the country 
come, and to such a state had Parliament been brought, when Pitt sent over 
Lord Cornwallis to Ireland to offer with one hand a policy of conciliation to 
the people, but with the other to thrust the Act of Union on the House of 
Commons. However submissive the Legislature had become on all points 
that concerned only the interests of the people at large, it was certain that 
they would show some spirit on the question of their own existence (vol. i., 
p. 113). 


It is sickening to read the accounts of the gross open bribery 
and the brutal intimidation by which the measure was carried. 
As to violence, Lord Cornwallis, who felt like an Englishman 
and a nobleman, described what was going on in the country of 
which he was the chief ruler, and which yet he was unable to 
prevent or punish. 


All is trifling compared to the numberless murders that are hourly com- 
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mitted by our people without any process or examination whatever. The 
yeomanry are in the style of the Loyalists in America, only much more 
numerous and powerful, and a thousand times more ferocious. They have 
served their country, but now they take the lead in rapine and murder. The 
Irish militia, with few officers, and those chiefly of the worst kind, follow 
close on the heels of the yeomanry in murder and every kind of atrocity ; 
and the fencibles take a share, though much behindhand, with the others. . .. 
The conversation of the principal persons of the country all tends to en- 
courage this system of blood ; and the conversation, even at my table, where 
you will suppose I do all I can to prevent it, always turns on hanging, 
shooting, &c. And if a priest has been put to death, the greatest joy is 
expressed by the whole company. So much for Ireland and my wretched 
situation (vol. i, p. 73). 


The details of cases given by Lord Cornwallis most clearly 
prove that this language was anything but exaggerated. 

As to corruption, we have only too much proof in the volume 
before us. Members of Parliament were bought so openly 
that Mr. Trench, afterwards Lord Ashtown, and grandfather to 
the present Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, voted for the 
measure at the close of the debate in which he had spoken 
against it. The bargain for his sale had been made while the 
debate went on. 

What wonder that Plunket spoke vehemently against the 
measure. Others were as vehement as he. Saurin, at that 
time head of the Irish Bar, and who as Attorney-General from 
1807 to 1821 was practically the governor of Ireland in the 
Tory interest, and ruled it with a rod of iron—Saurin called 
together the lawyers’ Volunteers—of which he had been made 
commander some years before, “on the ground of his well- 
known loyalty and discretion as a grave constitutional lawyer” 
—for the express purpose of proposing that they should call 
upon the yeomanry throughout the kingdom to pledge them- 
selves to oppose to the last a legislative Union. All that was 
really without parallel in Plunket was the power and eloquence 
with which he opposed, what others opposed with as much or 
even with greater violence. So absolutely did he place him- 
self at the head of the opposition to the Union that when 
Grattan (who had been elected for Wicklow while the debate 
was going on) entered the House ; when, “ his form emaciated 
by sickness, and his face worn with anxiety, his limbs totter- 
ing, and leaning upon his friends Arthur Moore and George 
Ponsonby, he advanced slowly to the table;” when the whole 
House, including the Minister whom he came there to oppose, 
had stood up uncovered while the venerable patriot took the 
oaths, and he had to select a seat; the aged man chose the 
place next to the young barrister who had been a boy when 
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he won his laurels, and who had entered Parliament for the first 
time ouly the year before. 

We shall refer our readers to the volumes of his grandson 
and Mr. Cashel Hoey for the speeches by which Plunket made 
his Parliamentary renown. Those of his early hearers who 
heard him in later days were wont to say that he never sur- 
passed the eloquence and power with which he reasoned and 
inveighed against the Union. For of his speaking the defini- 
tion given of that of Demosthenes was strictly descriptive—it 
was argument red hot with passion. The Union was carried. 


Dublin, lately the centre of so much political excitement, wore an aspect 
of melancholy calm. The Houses of Parliament in College Green were 
closed. The Lords and Commons who had kept up fashionable town-houses, 
and whose carriages had lately thronged the streets, sold off their mansions 
and broke up their establishments. Of these the few who could afford to do 
so migrated to London, but the greater number retired to their country seats, 
and a deep despondency settled upon all whose circumstances compelled them 
to remain behind; for it was felt that Dublin had fallen from being the 
capital of Ireland, to the position of a provincial town of the British Empire. 
It may easily be imagined how unhappy were the circumstances in which the 
old patriotic party then found themselves. Grattan retired wholly from 
public life. He had a beautiful country place, Tinnehinch, situated on the 
borders of the counties of Dublin and Wicklow, just where the river Dargle 
comes rushing down from the Powerscourt Waterfall. There he lived with his 
own family, declining all political correspondence, and only seeing a few of those 
who had stood by him in.the last bitter struggle. Plunket was at that time 
one of the most frequent of his visitors, for already had begun an intimacy 
which ever grew with the growth of their mutual respect until twenty years 
later Plunket received from the dying hand of his great patron that magni- 
ficent bequest, the conduct of the Catholic cause. . . . It is not difficult to 
imagine with what gloomy despair he must have seen the accomplishment of 
the Act of Union. It was for the time a total eclipse of his political ambi- 
tion. Indeed, his first instinct was to renew a canvass of the electors of 
Dublin University, which he had commenced while the Irish Parliament was 
still in existence, with the avowed object of seeking for an immediate repeal 
of the measure. In a few weeks, however, he abandoned the idea, unable to 
resist the logic of accomplished facts. ... A large family was growing up 
around him. He turned his back resolutely upon the brilliant scenes in 
which he had lately taken a part, and applied himself intensely to the details 
of a lawyer’s life (vol. i., pp. 199-204). 


In this capacity he was engaged in the prosecution of 
the unhappy Robert Emmett in 1803. For undertaking this, 
and for his speech on the evidence, he has been condemned 
as an apostate from his own former principles, assailing 
those who dared to act on them. No charge could be more 
false. In condemning Emmett’s attempt he was but publicly 
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acting upon the principles which he had always held, and 
which had urged him, long before he was a public man, to 
break off even his private acquaintance with Tone. It is owing 
to utterly unfounded charges like this that most men have a 
vague suspicion that Plunket was an interested time-server— 
a suspicion to be explained only by the influence which malice 
is apt to gain in addressing ignorance. It is true that if dirt 
enough is thrown some is sure to stick. Mr. Cashel Hoey, 
who blames his speaking against Emmett, says in the generous 
tone habitual to him :— 


Those who, like Cobbett, hated Plunket’s party or person, declared that 
Emmett attacked Plunket from the dock—which was a lie ; that Plunket 
had been under the deepest obligations to Emmett’s father and brother— 
which was also a lie ; and that Emmett declared he had imbibed the opinions 
for which he was suffering from Plunket’s teaching ; opinions now abandoned 
by Plunket from corrupt motives. This also is an assertion equally without 
foundation. 


The fact, as stated by his grandson, is that Plunket had never 
so much as seen the prisoner. Nor is there the slightest ground 
to suspect his sincerity in declaring that he undertook the 
charge being “of opinion that it would be of some service to 
the public that he should avail himself of the public opportu- 
nity of speaking to the evidence at the trial by pointing out 
the folly and wildness as well as the wickedness of the con- 
spiracy that at that time existed” (vol. i., p. 210). 

It is to be remembered that several utterly unoffending per- 
sons, among whom was the Chief Justice for Ireland, had been 
murdered without provocation in the rising ; and that, although 
Emmett would doubtless have prevented that murder if he had 
been able to do so, it was the direct result of his conspiracy. 
Much as we must sympathize with a high-minded young enthu- 
siast, so suddenly, so early, and so tragically cut off, it is 
impossible to say that his fate was unmerited. 

At the end of the same year (1803) Plunket was made 
Solicitor-General for Ireland, under Mr. Addington’s adminis- 
tration, and succeeded as Attorney-General under Mr. Pitt in 
1805. This office he retained under “all the talents.”” His 
office was distinctly understood not to be political, and hence 
he justly felt himself at liberty to act under Ministers of dif- 
ferent politics. In 1807, however, he was persuaded, against 
his wish, to enter the Imperial Parliament ; and on April 9th 
delivered there a speech in support of the Catholic claims, of 
which Whitbread said a year later that ‘‘ it would never be 
forgotten.” When Ministers resigned on this question, imme- 
diately afterwards, Plunket refused to retain office, as he had 
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taken a political part with them. He returned to the private 
exercise of his profession, and did not again sit in Parliament 
until 1812. From this time his political life may be said to 
have recommenced, and its chief object was the removal oi! 
the yoke imposed upon the Catholics by unjust laws. Asa 
British politician he belonged to the Grenville party. 

Mr. Cashel Hoey says, in his remarks on Plunket’s great 
speech in 1813 :— 


A generation of Irish Catholics has grown to manhood since emancipation, 
and lost the memory of the old bondage. Many readers therefore may find 
it difficult to understand the exact bearing of this masterly argument, in 
which Plunket pleaded the rights of our fathers. I may therefore state in a 
few sentences the condition of the then existing penal laws. In many par- 
ticulars the laws against Catholics differed in the three kingdoms. In Scot- 
land they were most severe, even touching freedom of worship. In Ireland 
they had been relaxed so as to recognize full freedom of worship, the right to 
practise professions, to act under the royal commission in peace and war, to 
serve on juries, and to exercise the Parliamentary franchise. But the Acts of 
real grievance affecting the general body of the Catholics throughout the 
three kingdoms, and especially in England, were (1) the 13th Charles IT. 
commonly called the Corporation Act, by which they were excluded from 
offices ‘in cities and corporations ; (2) the 25th Charles II. commonly called 
the Test Act, by which they were excluded from all civil and military offices 
—except in the cases with regard to which the test was abolished by the Irish 
Act of 1793 ; (3) the 30th Charles II. by which Catholics were excluded from 
both Houses of Parliament. An Act of William and Mary, in force in 
England, deprived them of the Parliamentary franchise. The Mutiny and 
Admiralty Acts enabled officers to compel Catholic soldiers and sailors to 
attend Protestant worship. There were many other statutes, especially in 
England and Scotland, unrepealed, but practically inoperative. The 
machinery of exclusion was, either the oath of supremacy, declaring the 
king’s civil and ecclesiastical pre-eminence within the realm, or the Sacra- 
mental Test of taking the Protestant Communion before taking office, or a 
declaration denying transubstantiation, and denouncing as idolatrous the in- 
vocation of saints and the sacrifice of the mass. By Members of Parliament 
both the oath and the declaration were taken. Whenever Catholics were 
admitted to office, they disclaimed upon oath the temporal authority of the 
Pope outside his own States, and the doctrine that the infallibility of His 
Holiness was an article of faith (vol. i., p. 113). 


Mr. Plunket gives us the best reproduction that is now 
attainable of several of those great speeches on behalf of the 
Catholics, by which his grandfather astonished the British 
Senate at a time when the voices of Pitt and Fox had hardly 
teased to echo through it. We have those delivered in April, 
1307, Then (after five years’ retirement from political life) that 
of February, 1815 (vol.i.,p.309); that of February, 1821 (vol.ii., 
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p- 20), the report of which was corrected by the speaker, con- 
trary to his usual practice ; that of February 28, 1825, when the 
Relief Bill was introduced by Sir Francis Burdett and passed 
the Commons by a majority of twenty-one; and his speeches 
on the same subject in the House of Lords. Of his first 
speech in that House, in 1827, the editor says :— 


It had been looked forward to with much interest, as well because of the 
great authority which attached to his name in connection with the question 
of Catholic Emancipation as on account of his reputation as an orator. Those 
who still remember his brilliant effort on this occasion have assured me that 
never before, either in the Irish or English Houses of Commons, did he more 
completely captivate the admiration and compel the respect of his audience. 
It is deeply to be regretted that while none of his speeches in the House of 
Lords have been preserved in a corrected form, the report of this, his first and 
perhaps most brilliant effort, is the most meagre of all. I select, however, a 
few sentences which I think interesting. 


Of his speech when this subject came before Parliament for 
the last time, in 1829, he says :— 


Though not corrected by Lord Plunket himself, it was evidently very care- 
fully taken down at the time, and is much the best of all the reports we have 
of his orations in the House of Lords. 


There are some speeches on this great question which the 
editor has omitted—not, unquestionably, as less worthy of re- 
port in themselves, but because he thinks with Lord Brougham 
that “the present collection gives all his speeches in Parlia- 
ment which he either revised, or which there are the means of 
finishing now.” Yet Lord Brougham is said to have pro- 
nounced one of the speeches omitted in these volumes, that on 
the Relief Bill, in 1827, to have been the greatest Plunket 
ever delivered. So fugitive a possession, after all, is oratorical 
talent. Even in our own days, when reporting has been made 
as perfect as photography, the best-reported speech, like the 
best photograph, always leaves something to be desired. But 
in Plunket’s times the reports were, with few exceptions, some- 
thing more like the caricatures of that day, when a new art 
had not yet been created by H. B. 

We shall not attempt the hopeless task of giving within our 
limits extracts worthy of the powers of this great orator. 
What is chiefly to be insisted on is the peculiar character of 
his speeches. As a boy in the Historical Society he was 
ambitious of ornament. His earlier speeches at the Irish Bar 
retain something of the same character. But long before he 
entered the British or even the Irish Parliament, he had learned 
to make oratory his servant, not his master. Those who yet 
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retain the old prejudice that Irish oratory consists in words 
rather than in argument, will soon be disabused if they read 
one of Plunket’s great speeches ; if, indeed, any man who, in 
spite of the name of Burke, still retains that prejudice is cap- 
able of being disabused. Lord Brougham most truly says :— 


Though the great characteristic of his eloquence was the clearness of his 
argument and the sacrifice of everything to the advancement of his cause, 
yet even his figurative passages were the object of unmixed admiration, even 
as results of the imagination, and independently of their invariable introduc- 
tion to help the argument, or indeed as portions of it. His description of the 
limitation of actions by time is perhaps the most celebrated instance. It is 
the use of an image familiar to all men’s minds of Time as an old man with 
a scythe in his hand, which the orator says he uses to mow down the muni- 
ments of title ; but the lawgiver places an hour-glass in his other hand, to 
mete out those periods of possession which supply the security which the 
muniments he has destroyed can no longer give. This famous passage was in 
a speech early in life before the Court of Chancery. But to show the utter 
groundlessness of the rumour circulated, that his powers had become enfeebled 
by age, I well recollect a speech in the House of Lords, as late as the Reform 
Bill of 1830, when he explained how he, once an adversary, had become a 
friend to Reform ; and this speech had all the transcendent merits of his best 
days, giving an image at once most picturesque and most strictly applicable 
to the whole subject, which it not only illustrated, but demonstrated. “ In 
those days Reform approached us in a far different guise ; it came as a felon 
and we resisted. It comes now as a creditor. Weadmit the debt, and only 
dispute on the instalments by which it shall be paid.” 

So perfectly sustained and uninterrupted was the reasoning of his speeches 
that each sentence, and oftentimes each member of a sentence, was a complete 


argument. 
Again: he says— 


He was eminently an argumentative speaker, his reasonings on all cases, 
from the most important to that of daily occurrence, being addressed through- 
out to the understanding of the hearers, with rare appeals to their feelings, 
and what at first glance appeared like figure, sentiment, or declamation was 
found, when carefully considered, to be an essential portion of the reasoning. 
This was even more true of Plunket than of Erskine, and it was the charac- 
teristic of his eloquence in Parliament. There never was a more argumenta- 
tive speaker, or one, experto crede, more difficult to grapple with and answer ; 
and the extraordinary impression produced by him was caused by the whole 
texture of his speeches being argumentative ; the diction plain but forcible, 
the turn often epigrammatic ; the figures as natural as they were unexpected ; 
so that what had occurred to no one seemed as if every one ought to have 
thought of it. But all—strong expressions, terse epigram, happy figure— 
were wholly subservient to the purpose in view, and were manifestly per- 
ceived never to be themselves the object—never introduced for their own 
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sake. They were the sparks thrown off by the motion of the engine, not 
fireworks to amuse by their singularity and please by their beauty ; all was 
for use, not ornament ; all for work, nothing for display ; the object ever in 
view, the speaker never, either of himself or of the audience. Lord Plunket 
probably surpassed all [orators] in this, that there was no interval whatever 
in his speech, the whole being an exemplification of the rule: clear statement, 
close reasoning, felicitous illustration—all strictly confined to the subject in 
hand—every portion, without any exception, furthering the process of 
conviction (vol. i., pp. 7, 9). 

Who would have supposed that this was the estimate made 
by a Scotchman of an Irishman ? 

The passing of the Act of Catholic emancipation in 1829 
might seem the natural close of Plunket’s political career. 
But in the debates on the Reform Bill of 1831 he was, as 
Brougham bears witness, fully equal to his former self. He 
spoke afterwards in the debates on the Irish Tithes and on 
‘* National Education.” 

On January 30th, 1830, he was appointed Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, and held the office (with only three months’ interval, 
from January to April, 1835, when Sir Edward Sugden held 
it under Peel’s short administration) until June, 1841. His 
resignation of it, the last event of his public life, was under 
circumstances deeply disgraceful to the Whig party, with 
whom he was acting, and specially to Lord Campbell. In the 
summer of that year it became evident to all men that the 
reign of the Whigs was over. Peel had waited long “ until 
the pear was ripe,” and it was dropping into his hands. On 
June 23rd Lord Melbourne dissolved Parliament, the only 
alternative being immediate resignation. But all men foresaw, 
what actually happened, that the first vote of the new Parlia- 
ment would put an end to his term of office. Sir John 
Campbell had been Attorney-General since 1835; and wished, 
it was commonly believed, to have a right to a pension. This 
he would have as an ex-Chancellor, but not as ex-Attorney- 
General. Under these circumstances the Whigs actually deter- 
mined to push off the woolsack in Ireland the most illustrious 
Irishman of the day, that the Scotch Attorney - General 
might be Chancellor of Ireland for a few weeks. If any one 
cares to read the letters of Lord Melbourne and Lord Ebring- 
ton on this job, they are (very properly) published in the 
volumes before us. They are, we must say, piteous. Given 
the job, and there is nothing to complain of in the letters. It 
is painful to see men with the feelings of gentlemen forced 
to do such dirty work for others quite incapable of under- 
standing such feelings. Lord Campbell seems to have begun 
some eighteen months before: for we all know, there are 
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animals in whom the knowledge that a house is about to fall 
is instinctive. Lord Melbourne wrote to the Lord-Lieutenant 
in October, 1889 :—“ We hear from various quarters that 
Lord Plunket would not be unwilling to retire, but nothing 
from himself or which can be implicitly relied on. I should 
be very unwilling to propose to him anything which could 
hurt his feelings or be inconsistent with his wishes. But it 
would be convenient to us if we could now get the Irish seals 
for the Attorney-General. Do you know anything of Lord Plun- 
ket’s wishes, or doyou know any means of sounding him without 
giving him uneasiness?” A copy of this was sent him by Lord 
Kbrington, and he at once offered to resign; but so strongly 
marked his own feelings on the subject that Lord Melbourne 
withdrew the proposal with expressions of regret that it had 
been made. In June, 1841, Sir John Campbell evidently felt 
that it was too late to wait any longer. Poor Lord Melbourne 
writes again, this time direct to Lord Plunket, to ask whether 
he was “willing” to resign, because “it would be most 
convenient, and we are most anxious to provide for the 
Attorney-General, which the present state of the courts of 
law does not enable us to do in this country.” He ends, 
“ if itis repugnant to your feelings, say so at once, and there 
is an end of the matter.” Lord Plunket replies, “As you 
candidly tell me to say at once whether such an arrangement 
would be repugnant to my feelings, I think it the most 
straightforward course to say that it would be so.” Un- 
luckily “there was” not “an end of the matter.” There are 
several more letters well worth reading. The “end of the 
matter” was that Lord Ebrington, to whom Plunket felt him- 
self “‘ under obligations,” was made to request his resignation 
“as a personal favour to himself; ”’ and then the job went on 
swimmingly. When the seals were safe, and not before, 
Lord Campbell writes, “‘ How exceedingly distressed I am to 
learn that you have expressed dissatisfaction with the circum- 
stances attending your resignation of the Great Seal of 
Ireland. I can solemnly declare that, when it was proposed 
to me to be your successor ”’ [it is plain the simple man would 
never have thought of such a thing, if other people had not 
thought of it for him] “I believed you were desirous to be 
relieved from the fatigues of office, and that no opposition 
would be offered to my appointment. What has happened 
cannot be recalled, and nothing remains except that I should 
repair to the scene of my new duties, and perform them to the 
best of my ability.” His unwillingness and self-sacrifice are 
obvious. This letter was written three days after the dissolution 
of Parliament, June 26th. In Augustwas to come the anticipated 
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change of administration, and Sir Edward Sugden again to be 
Chancellor of Ireland. There was evidently not a day to be 
lost. Lord Campbell writes to his predecessor, ‘‘ I think it 
respectful and proper to announce to you that, according to 
the wishes of the Lord-Lieutenant, I intend to be in Dublin on 
Monday next.” Still, he is all sweet submission to the 
“wishes” of others. The day appointed was very rough, and 
a friend suggested to Plunket that the new Lord Chancellor 
would be very sea-sick. ‘‘ Yes,” replied Plunket, who knew 
his man, “ but it won’t make him throw up the seals.”” Lord 
Campbell had to wait eighteen years for the Great Seal of 
England ; he took it when much older than Plunket was when 
he thought he must be so anxious to be relieved from that of 
Ireland, and died holding it in a firm grasp. 

Plunket, says Lord Brougham, never again alluded, either 
in public or private, to the “vile intrigue” by which ‘he was 
removed from office. Personally to him it was nothing, for he 
could not and would not have retained it under the change of 
Ministers only two months later ; but, besides the injury to the 
country, when the names of eminent men in high station are 
soiled by dirty acts, it was a public loss to show that Ireland 
was still regarded by the Whig Ministers as a scene where 
they could with impunity practise any dirty job for the benefit 
of a hungry Scotchman who could not well be “ provided for” 
at home. Nothing more strongly proves the rapid steps by 
which Ireland is taking her just place in the Empire than the 
utter impossibility which we all feel of such a job being 
attempted, even, we will venture to say, by Lord Russell him- 
self in 1867, as that which was actually perpetrated by such 
men as Lord Melbourne and Lord Ebrington as lately as 1841. 
Of the remaining years of Plunket’s life we know, as we have 
already said, hardly anything. 


On the last occasion of his appearing in the Court of Chancery, in which 
for more than forty years he had pleaded, and for ten years had sat as judge, 
every portion of its space was crowded by barristers of all ranks and creeds, 
who came to give him a farewell, full of affection and respect, and worthy of 
him and of them. 


After a touching parting he retired, “leaning upon the arm 
of Sir Michael O’Loghlen, Master of the Rolls.” His statue 
stands in the Hall of the four courts, with the inscription, 
“* Erected by the Bar of Ireland.” 

Of the thirteen last years of his life we are told only— 


After he left the Bench, Lord Plunket withdrew himself wholly from 
politics. He at first spent some time on the Continent, lingering long 
at Rome, in whose venerable monuments his well-remembered classical lore 
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caused him to take a deep interest ; and, when he returned to Ireland, 
he settled at once at Old Connaught, where he passed the rest of his life sur- 
rounded by his many children und grandchildren. For several years after 
his retirement his mind retained its perfect vigour, and, with a few friends, 
who were old enough to remember the stirring events of his earlier career, he 
was fond of recurring to those times. It particularly pleased him, too, to 
cap quotations from the great Greek and Latin authors with those who were 
fresh from school and college studies—a competition in which he was always 
successful. Gradually, however, the weight of nearly ninety years began to 
press heavily upon him, and the complete change from habits of busy life to 
those of total idleness told upon his mind, so that his last days were spent in 
a sad intellectual lethargy, and death came to him with a merciful release. 
Lord Plunket died on the 4th day of January, 1854, in his ninetieth year, 
and was buried in Mount Jerome cemetery, near Dublin (vol. ii., p. 346). 


Justice compels us to add that the unfavourable impression 
with regard to his character which lurks in the minds of many 
who have never given it any special attention is utterly unjust. 
It arose, we suspect, chiefly from the invectives of Cobbett, 
one of the best haters as well as most forcible writers of his 
day. He began to assail Plunket in 1803, after he had 
appeared as counsel against Emmett; in a libel for which 
Plunket obtained £500 damages. Of all men, he was the last 
to forget such a blow, and to the last day of his life it was his 
delight to make insulting contrasts between the speech in 
which Plunket had pledged himself in 1800 to bring up his 
children sworn, like young Hannibal, to animosity against the 
Union, and the care which he afterwards took to provide for 
the “ young Hannibals” in public stations. The only rational 
foundation for these charges is, that he certainly intended 
in 1800 to strive for the immediate repeal of the Union; and, 
on calm consideration, gave up the idea. Grattan did the 
same. Having once come to this conclusion, there was 
nothing inconsistent or unpatriotic in his accepting office him- 
self as he did in 1803, nor any reason why his family should 
not also discharge offices of whose duties they were capable. 
It was no disgrace to Plunket that he had six sons and five 
daughters ; nor that, having the opportunity, he provided for 
them as well as he could. One was a Protestant bishop, 
another Chairman of a county, a third Commissioner of Bank- 
rupts, a fourth Vicar of Bray. If it be objected that they 
were placed in situations for which they were not qualified, 
the very first step towards weighing that objection would be 
to settle what may really be the final cause and qualifications 
of a Protestant bishop placed by the Government of his 
country in a diocese in which there are no Protestants except 
the Protestant clergy, and amid the poorest population in the 
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world, and laden with endowments given for the religious 
benefit of that population. If any man can discover what the 
fina] cause of such an official is, and what qualifications are 
necessary to attain it, we do not despair of proving that they 
were possessed in abundance by the second Lord Plunket. 
We have never heard any complaint as to the character of his 
two sons in the legal profession, of which he was better 
qualified to judge. The real question is whether he showed 
any unbecoming desire for office, and especially whether he 
sacrificed his principles or consistency to that desire. Upon 
this point Lord Brougham says :—“ Plunket’s public life, 
which only the unreflecting clamours of faction have charged 
with inconsistency, was peculiarly marked by uniform devotion 
to the principles which he had deliberately adopted and 
steadily maintained.” This sentence is strictly just, and 
deserves more confidence because the cases in which it might 
most plausibly be maintained that his conduct was incon- 
sistent were those in which he most strenuously opposed Lord 
Brougham, and those with whom he acted. These were, first 
the passing of the “Six Acts,” by which the liberty of public 
meeting, the freedom of the press, and the right of possessing 
arms were for a time very seriously limited. In the dis- 
cussion of these Acts Brougham and Plunket came more than 
once into direct collision. Looking back upon them “ four or 
five years ago,” Lord Brougham seems to have formed a correct 
judgment. He still thought Plunket “plainly in the wrong ; 
but that it should be remembered he erred with some of our 
greatest statesmen, Lord Wellesley and Lord Grenville ;” 
and, he adds, “it is certain that, after the heats of party 
warfare had cooled, most of us admitted that some restraint 
upon the right of public meetings had become necessary for 
the preservation of this valuable privilege to the people.” 
On another question, when he approved the renewal of the 
war against Napoleon, after his return from Elba in 1815, 
Lord Brougham now sees that Plunket was right, although at 
the time of a contrary opinion. But what can hardly be 
doubted is, that whether mistaken upon them or not, the 
disciple of Burke could not fail to see these questions as he 
did, and that the suspicion of inconsistency or unworthy mo- 
tives would more reasonably have attached to him had he 
acted otherwise. 

Of all men, Plunket should have been one of the last to 
suffer under the charge of sacrificing his principles to office, 
for it was belied by his deliberate acts. He resigned the 
office of Attorney-General for Ireland in 1807, when the 
English ministers went out on the Catholic question. He 
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might, if he would, have retained not merely that office, but 
the preponderating influence in the Irish Government, as 
Saurin, a man not to be compared to him, did for fifteen years. 
All this he voluntarily abandoned; although he himself held, 
and had always avowed, the opinion, that the office was not 
and ought not to be made political; and although both his 
colleagues in the outgoing administration and the leaders in 
that which was coming in, including Lord Hawkesbury and Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, the incoming Secretary for Ireland, united 
in urging him to retain it. He replied in an excellent letter, 
in which he repeats the expression of his conviction that he 
was not bound to resign, and his resolution to do so “as 
sacrificing my office not to principle, but to character.” It 
was to this that Grattan referred, when he said that Plunket 
had shown “a contempt for salary equal to his regard for 
law.” A man who has acted thus, has a strict right to appeal 
to his character as a ground of confidence, if his conduct and 
motives in taking or retaining office are ever matters of 
question. Nothing gives so much security as actions. It 
is also to be remembered that when Canning took office in 
March, 1827, Plunket had a right to the great seal of Ireland 
by all ordinary rules, and was kept out of it for four years 
more, solely on account of his earnestness on behalf of Catholic 
emancipation. As soon as the Act of 1829 was passed, the 
office fell to him as a matter of course. 

This book fully confirms what has so often been shown, that 
the Union was carried by the assistance of the Catholics, and 
by a virtual, although not a formal engagement on the part of 
Pitt and the Ministers by whom it was urged, that it should 
immediately be followed by a bill admitting Catholics to equal 
rights with Protestants. Nay, Mr. Plunket quotes from 
“ Castlereagh’s Correspondence” an important sentence of a 
letter from Mr. Elliot, dated November, 1798, which, as he says, 
seems to prove that Pitt’s original intention was to incorporate 
“Catholic emancipation as a portion of the Act of Union.” 
The words are, “I cannot easily be persuaded that if more 
firmness had been displayed here at first, a Union might not 
have been accomplished including the admission of the 
Catholic claims ; but Mr. Pitt has, with a lamentable facility, 
yielded this point to prejudice, without, I suspect, acquiring 
a support in any degree equivalent to the sacrifice.” 

Be this as it may, Mr. Plunket is abundantly borne out in 


saying— 


No one who reads the political correspondence that passed on the subject 
of the Union, and has since been published, can doubt that there was a time 
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when the success of that measure seemed to hang upon the part taken with 
regard to it by the leaders of the Catholics. It is also certain that the 
Irish opposition were prepared to go great lengths to secure the assistance of 
that body ; on the other hand, the friends of Government, by effectually en- 
couraging their hopes, produced a favourable impression in some parts of the 
country. This, no doubt, seemed to imply a promise that if at the critical 
moment the Catholics assisted the Government to carry the Union, the latter 
would not be found wanting to their friends when their claims should become 
a question of Imperial policy. Lord Cornwallis evidently felt the responsi- 
bility which such conduct must impose upon him. He had been forbidden 
to pledge the Government directly to support emancipation, and yet he found 
that unless he “ flattered the hopes of the Ruman Catholics the great measure 
of the Union might miscarry.” 


Mr. Plunket does not hesitate to speak of the “ indirect 
* bargain struck by the Roman Catholic prelates with the 
“ English Government,” and the common sense of posterity 
will confirm his judgment. We do not say this.as any imputa- 
tion upon Pitt. He allowed no expectation to be raised which 
he did not sincerely and honourably intend to fulfil. The diffi- 
culty in which he subsequently found himself was, that he 
must either disappoint the hopes he had allowed to be raised, 
or urge the king in a manner which experience had already 
shown would probably make him a confirmed lunatic, or else 
abandon, altogether and permanently, the service of his 
country at the very moment when her danger was greater 
than at any former period of her history. Perhaps a high- 
minded statesman never before found himself face to face 
with alternatives so heartrending. Mr. Wilberforce (one of the 
most intimate as well as earliest of his friends) has left on 
record his conviction that Pitt died of ‘a broken heart.” 
We are convinced that the question in which Ireland was on 
one side and the king on the other, contributed to that end, 
as well as the battle of Austerlitz, on the news of which he 
bade his friends roll up the map of Europe as a thing gone by. 

It is impossible not to feel how strange and how much 
beyond calculation was the misfortune which brought matters 
to this pass. Upon a question no less momentous than the 
civil rights and good government of the Irish nation—a 
question upon which the existence of the British empire 
seemed more than once to depend, and by the consequences 
of which it is even at this moment threatened,—the ordinary 
working of the British constitution was suspended for many 
years together, and that not by the vices, but it must be said 
by the virtues, of George III. Had his conscience only been 
as accommodating as that of his son, or had his head been 
susceptible of an argument, the strange scruple which by 
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some unlucky chance had got stuck in it would at once have 
been removed, either by argument or necessity, and the unjust 
laws against the Catholics would have been repealed as soon as 
the Union was carried. Thirty years of misery and struggle 
would then have been spared to Ireland ; thirty years of injus- 
tice to England. Above all, justice would not have been ob- 
tained by intimidation, after having been long refused to peti- 
tions urged by unequalled reasoning and eloquence. There is but 
one thing to set against this. Pitt, no doubt, would have wished 
to make the Catholic clergy pensioners of the State, and to have 
secured for the civil Government the veto upon the appointment 
of bishops. Who can say that Ireland might not have lost in 
religion as much as she gained in prosperity? Even if the 
clergy had retained their independence of mind, which we 
doubt not they would; and if the veto had never been used to 
deprive her of worthy prelates, which we do very greatly 
doubt ; would not the confidence of the people in one and the 
other have been shaken? Dis aliter visum. Many years 
followed, in which the Ministers were divided among them- 
selves ; debates in which the ablest members of the Cabinet 
were in vain urging the claims of justice upon their own col- 
leagues, nay, upon their own subordinates, and solemnly warn- 
ing them of dangers which, however deeply and justly they 
felt them, they were, as a Cabinet, bound by a distinct pro- 
mise to the king never even to represent to him. At last 
things became so fixed, that neither the long incapacity of the 
king, nor even his death, enabled any Minister to do what, but 
for the king’s obstinate and senseless scruples, Pitt would 
have done without difficulty ; and all the eloquence of Grattan 
and Plunket was only bringing the matter more and more 
into the almost hopeless condition of a party question between 
the Whigs and the Tories; from which it was in fact rescued, not 
by argument or eloquence, but by the agitation of O’Connell, 
the Catholic Association, the Clare election, and the imminent 
danger of civil war. 

It is worth mentioning at the present moment that the 
symptom which is now the most unpleasant in Ireland, had 
already begun to show itself in 1828. Money had begun to 
come in from abroad. ‘‘ Subscriptions in aid of the Catholic 
cause,” says Mr. Plunket, “ were gathered in France, Belgium, 
Spain, and Italy, and were sent to the Catholic Association 
in Dublin. In America the feeling of sympathy was, of 
course, stronger. From all the great cities of the United 
States addresses were forwarded, together with liberal sub- 
sidies.”” What would have been the state of things, years before 
this, if the penal laws existing in 1828 had not been relaxed? 
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Meanwhile, while Plunket and Grattan were meeting the 
more refined opponents of the Catholics in Westminster Hall, 
the lower members of the anti-Catholic faction were carrying 
on the government of Ireland itself in a manner which already 
seems hardly credible. Saurin, to whom Plunket in 1807 
ceded the legal guidance of matters, together with the office 
of Attorney-General, was descended from a Huguenot emi- 
grant. In many of these families enthusiasm had cooled 
down into mere negation. But his anti-Catholic heat had been 
kept up by friction against Catholics, and by the sympathy of 
Orangemen. After Plunket had succeeded him in 1821, a 
letter written by Saurin, while Attorney-General, to Lord 
Norbury, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, came to light 
in a strange manner. We give Mr. Sheil’s account :— 


Lord Norbury has always been remarkable for his frugality. He was in 
the habit of stuffing papers into the old chairs in his study, in order to 
supply the deficiency of horsehair which the incumbency of eighty years had 
produced in their bottoms. At last, however, they became, even with the 
aid of this occasional supplement, unfit for use, and were sent by his Lord- 
ship to an old furniture shop. A man named Monaghan got one of these 
chairs, and finding it stuffed with papers, drew them out. He had been clerk 
in an attorney’s office, and knew Mr. Saurin’s handwriting. He found the 
following letter addressed to a Chief Justice and going Judge of Assize 
by the principal law officer of the Crown. 


The letter urged the Chief Justice to impress upon the 
‘* gentlemen of the country that, however they may think 
otherwise, the Catholics would, in spite of them, elect Catholic 
members (if such were eligible) ; that the Catholic members 
would then have the nominations of the sheriffs, and in many 
instances, perhaps, of the judges; and that the Protestants 
would be put in the background, as the Catholics were formerly. 
They could hardly consent to live in the country if it were passed. 

“Tf you will judiciously administer a little of this medicine to 
the King’s County or any other members of Parliament that 
may fall in your way, you will deserve well.” 

How justice was administered appears from a case men- 
tioned only incidentally because Plunket was “ in it.” 


A justice of the peace for the county of Antrim, who was also a colonel of 
yeomanry, added to many other vices a libertinism which he indulged heart- 
lessly among the wives and daughters of his poorer tenantry. One of his 
victims, a young girl of eighteen, finding herself in a condition in which she 
had a claim at least for the protection of her seducer, applied to him for assist- 
ance. He not only refused this, but on some frivolous pretext of complicity 
with the rebels, handed her over to his troopers to be scourged. His brutal 
order was too faithfully carried out. The poor woman died almost imme- 
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diately after the infliction of the torture, having given birth to a still-born 
child. A highly coloured account of this transaction was published by a 
gentleman, residing in another part of the same county, and an action for 
libel against the latter was the consequence. Plunket was brought over 
from the North West to the North East circuit by the plaintiff, and Bushe 
was specially retained for the defendant. 


The action for libel failed. What is remarkable is that no 
other proceedings seem to have been adopted. Probably it 
would have been as impossible to have obtained a true bill 
in such a case in Antrim in those days, as it would now in 
Jamaica. 

It was this state of feeling that made Plunket declare in 
the House of Lords :— 


Persons who have not resided in the country can form no idea of the state 
of things that exists in it. They cannot understand the way in which the 
subsisting odious divisions operate. My Lords, it is not a hostility of one 
part of the kingdom against another that is occasioned by them,—it is not a 
hostility between sect and sect,—but a hostility of individual to individual, 
—a hostility that finds its way into the bosom of families,—that pervades all 
the relations of life, and vitiates the whole system of society (ii., p. 279). 


No wonder these things culminated in the state of society 
which Lord Cornwallis and Lord Wellesley describe; when, as 
Sheil says, “the cabinet seemed to be little better than a box 
in an amphitheatre, from whence his Majesty’s Ministers may 
survey the business of blood.” Plunket pointed the lesson 
when he said to the assembled Peers: “ Do your Lordships 
object to this state of things? The demagogues are the spawn 
of your own wrong. You yourselves have created them, and 
instead of looking on persons thus engaged as objects of 
justice, you should rather consider them as victims to injuries 
of long standing.” 

If we are asked what is now the use of dwelling upon crimes 
and miseries so long gone by, we answer that to us the consi- 
deration is encouraging. ‘These things mark the progress 
which Ireland has already made towards a happy and pros- 
perous state of society. They encourage us to hope that 
just government, which has already done so much, may, if 
consistently carried out, remove what yet remains of discontent 
and faction. If the evil is not yet wholly cured, we must 
remember that its causes are not yet wholly removed. 

Mr. Plunket very truly says that these events and especially 
their justly founded feeling that faith had been substantially 
broken with them (however the circumstances may be ex- 
plained), must be kept in view by those who would judge fairly 
of the subsequent conduct of Irish Catholics. To the com- 
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plaint that the Irish showed no “ gratitude ’’ for emancipation, 
Dr. Whately replied that he had always thought them rather 
too grateful to O'Connell ; and as “ for their being grateful to 
the British Government, you might as well talk of being 
grateful to an ox for a beefsteak.” 

All men are now agreed that Catholics could not justly be 
denied the common political rights of Englishmen, and, more- 
over, that, just or not, it would be simply impossible. This of 
course lessens the interest of Plunket’s arguments. Were 
any one to repeat either before Lords or Commons the 
speeches he made among them some forty years ago, he would 
be told that every man was of the same mind. And yet it is 
impossible not to see that the whole tone and temper of his 
mind differs fundamentally from that of many with whom the 
measure he chiefly urged has become a matter of course. Such 
is the course of political discussions. The first men who urge 
measures founded on justice and right are considered para- 
doxical. In a few years their measures are declared to be so 
obvious as to deserve little praise, by the very men who would 
have been most obstinate in opposing them. Mr. Eyre and 
his English supporters condemn the slave trade, and even 
slavery. Lord Plunket laid down in 1821 the importance of 
not having different oaths for Catholics and Protestants, a 
principle which only the other day was opposed by a strong 
party, who in his day would have been for excluding Catholics 
from all political privileges. 

There are few subjects upon which this biography excites 
a curiosity which it does not satisfy, so much as on Plunket’s 
own views and opinions on religious matters. Probably this 
was one of those which his grandson had specially in his mind 
when he said that in giving an account of his private character, 
he ‘‘ felt some delicacy from his nearness of kinship.” The 
impression produced in reading his speeches is one of surprise 
that so able and active-minded a man, who had lived all his 
long life in Ireland in the closest political sympathy and co- 
operation with the whole Catholic body, and in habits of close 
personal intimacy with many individuals, should know so very 
little as he evidently did of the Catholic religion. It is not 
merely that he mistakes the meaning of common Catholic 
terms, as for instance when in proposing a Bill to give 
Catholic priests a right to bury in the ancient churchyards, he 
says they usually perform the service in a stole—“ that is, a 
sort of black robe.” He evidently did not at all understand 
either Catholic doctrines or Catholic worship. Probably the 
same was the case with Grattan and other Irishmen, who 
fought the battle of emancipation in the British Parliament, 
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as it certainly was, with their English coadjutors. They seem 
to have known the Catholic religion only on the outside ; to 
have viewed it as men do subjects which they know only 
from books. In all probability they did know it only thus. 
Some of their Catholic friends were probably men who, with- 
out being as contemptibly servile in private intercourse with 
Protestants as seems unfortunately to have been the case with 
the highly gifted author of the “ Letters of an Irish Gentle- 
man,” had religious subjects very little at heart. They had 
no doubt a firm and undoubting faith, but troubled themselves 
little on the matter. Others, even of those who were personally 
religious, thought it wise to affect a liberalism of talk before 
Protestants, as if they really believed that there was no great 
difference between Catholic and Protestant ; although their 
real conviction was the contrary. Wonderful examples of this 
have come within our own knowledge. Even where none of 
these things exist, it is the instinct of Catholics, all the more 
in proportion to the depth of their religious convictions and 
feelings, to avoid all reference to the subject in conversing 
with those in whom they expect no sympathy. Be the reason 
what it may, Plunket seems to have had no more real notion 
of the religious habits and feelings of Catholics than of those 
of Mahomedans. 

Lord Brougham most positively states that he was not in 
any degree indifferent or uninterested in religious matters. 
He says: “ His earliest act, of leaving the Dissenting commu- 
nity of which his father had been a respected pastor, was the 
result of much patient and enlightened reflection; for no one 
had stronger religious feelings, and no one was more thoroughly 
conversant in the opposite doctrines and observances of the 
two Churches. Erskine made the same change.” By “the 
two Churches,” Lord Brougham does not mean the Catholic 
and the Protestant, but the Church of England and Presby- 
terianism. We heartily wish that he had given us some proof 
or illustration of this statement. If his change really was the 
result of “ much patient and enlightened reflection,” that was 
one of the most remarkable facts of Plunket’s life. His father 
died when he was only fourteen; his mother was sister to a 
clergyman of the Established Church, and, as far as appears, 
he was educated in Church of England schools. Magee, for 
instance, afterwards not only Archbishop, but the most power- 
ful writer of his day against Unitarianism, was his schoolfellow. 
To all appearance he was not conscious of any religious change ; 
and Unitarian, or at least latitudinarian, tendencies were so 
common among the clergy of the Establishment in the 
eighteenth century, that it would not be surprising if even his 
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clerical uncle regarded Dr. Plunket’s Socinianism without any 
lively dislike. If under these circumstances young Plunket 
really reflected much and patiently, at the latest before he 
subscribed the Articles of the Established Church, when 
elected to a scholarship at eighteen, there were few more re- 
markable facts in his life. His biographer does not refer 
to it. 

It is perhaps not wonderful that in a life so much occupied 
as his he never gave “ much patient reflection” to the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church. That he did not is plain enough. 
He evidently thought, nay he publicly declared in Parliament, 
that Catholics in our day had really nothing in common with 
“Papists of Queen Mary’s time”’; 7. e., with such men as Cardinal 
Pole, her Archbishop of Canterbury. He repeats in several 
places that Catholics used to take the Oath of Supremacy. In 
a very curious letter to Canning in 1826, the object of which 
was to try whether some way could not be found of letting in 
the Catholics without offending Protestant prejudices, he 
suggests whether it might not be managed by merely repealing 
“the declaration [against Transubstantiation], and so leaving 
matters as they stood at the Reformation, when the Oath 
of Supremacy was generally taken by Roman Catholics, as 
I think after some time it would still be: and letting the Sacra- 
mental test rest upon the annual Bill of indemnity.” One 
would have liked to ask him what he thought was the distin- 
guishing peculiarity of the Catholic religion. His alter ego, 
Archbishop Magee, stated in a published charge, that the Irish 
Establishment stood “between a Church without a religion 
[the Catholic], and a religion without a Church [the Pres- 
byterian].””. We much doubt whether he could have given a 
more intelligible account. 

He told the House of Commons in 1821 that the doctrine 
of the Catholic Church about the Eucharist, “‘I can neither 
affirm nor deny, because I can’t understand it any more than if 
it was laid down as a dogma that it was of a blue colour or 
six feet high. I feel satisfied, as a sincere Christian resting 
on Scripture and reason, that it is not necessary for me to 
involve myself in these mysteries ; and of this I am very sure, 
that I should act a very un-Christian, as well as a very un- 
gentlemanly part, if I were to join in giving foul names to 
the professors of this, to me, incomprehensible dogma.” 

He objected to the declaration that the Mass is “ super- 
stitious and idolatrous ” very forcibly, no doubt, by asking— 


I entreat each member of this House to suppose I am asking him asa 
private gentleman, does he know what is said, or meant, or done in the sacri- 
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fice of the Mass, or how it differs from our own mode of celebrating the 
communion so as to render it superstitious and idolatrous ? 


We strongly suspect he knew little more himself. 

It is no great wonder that he imagined the Catholics in 
general were not against the Established Church. That they 
were not so he pledges himself over and over again. He 
repudiates the idea in the strongest terms. He declares, and 
we cannot doubt, sincerely, that if he believed that emanci- 
pation would in any way weaken the Hstablishment he would 
oppose it. He was confident that it would “rivet the honest 
Roman Catholic to the State by every good affection of his 
nature ;”? and these words, ‘to the State,” he explains—“ | 
say to the State, because I trust that every man who hears 
me will say that to subvert the Protestant Establishment is 
to subvert the State.” 

We have marked many more passages to the same effect, if 
more had been needed. In the same speech he declares, “on 
behalf of the Roman Catholics, that any well-informed Roman 
Catholic knows that the Protestant religion of England 
and Ireland” “forms a part of the fundamental, unalterable 
law of the empire;” that he therefore prefers a Protestant 
Establishment and an unimpaired State, to a Roman Catholic 
Establishment and a subverted one; that he considers the 
possessions of the Protestant clergy as their absolute pro- 
perty, &c. 

There are those who complain of a change in the tone of the 
Catholics on this and other similar subjects. They should 
remember that those who advocated the cause of Catholics in 
those days were not Catholics, and could only imperfectly 
reflect their feelings and opinions. How would a Liberal 
member of Parliament in the present day succeed in explaining 
to the House of Commons the views and feelings, say, of a 
Ritualist? Next there can be no greater mistake than to 
attribute the present danger of the Irish Establishment to 
emancipation. It is plain that if, per impossibile, emanci- 
pation had never taken place, the animosity of Irish Catholics 
against it would have been a thousand times greater than 
it is or ever has been. So far we are sure that all Plunket’s 
anticipations have been fulfilled. 

We could say much more on this subject, but our space 
warns us to conclude. We heartily thank Mr. Plunket for a 
very useful and interesting book, his own part of which does 
the highest credit both to his literary powers, his taste, and 
his political principles, and we trust that this will not be the 
last occasion on which he will give us the benefit of them. 





Art. IV.—THE GODS OF THE NATIONS WHEN 
CHRIST APPEARED. 


Heidenthum und Judenthwm. Vorhalle zur Geschichte des Christenthums, 
Von J. J.T. Dowtincer. Regensburg. 1857. 


iv~ the sceptre of the imperial unity were brought 
together a hundred different lands occupied by as many 
different races. That rule of Rome which had grown for many 
centuries without, as it seemed, any presiding thought, by the 
casual accretions of conquest, may be said to assume under 
the hands of Augustus, about the year of Rome 750, certain 
definite and deliberately chosen. limits, and to be governed 
by a fixed Idea, more and more developed in the imperial 
policy. The limits which the most fortunate of Roman em- 
perors, nay the creator of the empire itself, put to it, were the 
Rhine and Danube, with the Euxine Sea, on the north; the 
deserts of Africa on the south; the Euphrates on the east ; 
the ocean on the west. The Idea, which may indeed have 
been conceived by Julius, but was certainly first embodied 
by Augustus, was to change the constitution of a conquering 
city, ruled by an aristocratic senate, into a commonwealth 
governed by one man, the representative of the whole people ; 
and the effect of this change, an effect no doubt unforeseen, 
at least in its extent, by its framer, was gradually to absorb 
the manifold races inhabiting these vast regions into the 
majesty of the Roman law, order, and citizenship. The three 
centuries which follow Augustus, are occupied in working out 
the drama of this unity. During this time, the provinces 
appear to come out more and more as parts of one whole. 
Some which at its commencement had only just entered the 
circle of Roman power and thought, as Gaul, become entirely 
interpenetrated with the law, language, customs, and civili- 
zation of the sovereign city. Spain was nearly as much, and 
northern Africa perhaps even more Latinized: in all, local 
inequalities, and the dissimilarity arising from conflicting races, 
customs, and languages, are more and more softened down, 
though never entirely removed; and while throughout this 
period the great city continues the head, yet the body assumes 
an ever increasing importance, until at length its membersengage 
the equal solicitude of that central potentate to whom all equally 
belong. In the times of so-called Roman liberty, the plunder 
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of lands which received pro-consuls for their annual rulers, 
served to replenish the fortunes of nobles exhausted by the 
corruption requisite to gain high office; but if the dominion 
of one at Rome seemed an evil exchange to a nobility which 
deemed itself born to enjoy a conquered world, at least it 
served as a protection to those many millions for whom the 
equality of law and order, the fair administration of justice, 
and the undisturbed possession of property, constituted the 
chief goods of life. Cicero and his peers might grieve over 
the extinction of what they termed liberty, but Gaul, Spain, 
Africa, and Asia exulted in deliverance from the oppression 
of a Verres, a Fonteius, a Gabinius, a Piso, or a Clodius, in 
the communication of citizenship, and in the peace of a common 
civilization. 

I. With a passing glance at the progress of this unity, 
which, great and magnificent as it is, is yet external, let us 
turn to an object filling the whole of this vast empire with 
its varied manifestations: for this object leads us to the consi- 
deration of another unity, wholly internal, without which that 
of government, law, and order must be apparent rather than 
real, or at best, however seemingly imposing, be deprived of 
the greater part of its efficacy. 

1. It has been said that the empire contained in it many 
lands and many races, but these likewise worshipped their 
own distinct gods, which were acknowledged and sanctioned 
as national divinities for the several countries wherein they 
were locally established. Had Augustus ordered an enrolment 
not only of the numbers, the landed property, and the wealth 
of his subjects, but of their gods, his public register, or 
Breviarium, would have included at least ten distinct systems 
of idolatrous worship. First of all, there would be the proper 
gods of Rome, then those of the Hellenic race; and these, 
though the most similar to each other, yet refused a complete 
amalgamation. But besides these there were on the west the 
Etrurian, the Iberian, the Gallic, and the Germanic gods; on 
the east, the Carian and Phrygian, the Syrian, the Assyrian, 
the Arabian; on the south, the Phoenician, Libyan, and 
Egyptian. All these different races, inasmuch as they were 
subjects of the empire, enjoyed undisturbed the right of 
worshipping their ancestral gods,* who, so long as they did not 





* Tertull. Apolog. xxiv. ‘“Ideo et Aigyptiis permissa est tam vane 
superstitionis potestas, avibus et bestiis consecrandis, et capite damnandis 
qui aliquem hujusmodi Deum occiderint. Unicuique etiam provinci et 
civitati suus Deus est, ut Syria Astartes, ut Arabi Disares, ut Noricis 
Belenus, ut Africae Cvlestis, ut Mauritanie Reguli sui,” &c. ; and Minucius 
Felix, Octavius vi. in like manner. 
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overstep their local boundaries, were recognized ; they pos- 
sessed priests, rites, temples, estates, and self-government ; 
they held the soil, and their worship was legal. It was a 
matter of Roman policy not to interfere with them. Nay, their 
several worshippers could carry their rites along with them 
in their various sojourns and settlements, and even in Rome 
itself build altars, and adore Egyptian, Asiatic, African, or 
Gallic gods. These various systems agreed all in one point, 
that they were systems of polytheistic idolatry: they all 
divided the attributes of the godhead, assigning them to more 
or fewer objects, and worshipping all these by visible symbols 
which the power worshipped was deemed to inhabit :* but 
they did not make the same division with a mere difference of 
name; on the contrary, they ran into and across each other 
with the most bewildering multiplicity, variation, and contra- 
diction. Even in the same system, if we may give this name 
to any of the various mythologies, the several divinities were 
perpetually interfering with each other’s province. When the 
Roman made vows for the removal of his ailments, in his 
uncertainty to which god the ailment belonged, or who was 
most proper to remove it, he addressed his vow to several 
together ; or in public supplications, being often uncertain 
to whom exactly the prayer or offering should be made, he 
cautiously expressed himself, “whether it be a god or a 
goddess.” And the various Hellenic, Asiatic, or Egyptian 
cities often possessed local gods, whose worship was supreme 
there, while they exercised far less influence, or were even 
scarcely known elsewhere.t 

Now merely as a specimen of what this worship was all over 
the Roman empire, let us take the brilliant Athens, Greece’s 
eye, the world’s university. First of all ruled in her the 
worship of Pallas-Athene: she was the lady of the land, who 
had won it for her own after a hard contest with Poseidon. 
Her chief sanctuaries were the temple of Athene, guardian of 
the city, with its old statue fallen down from heaven on the 
Acropolis. On the Acropolis, likewise the Parthenon, built 
expressly for the gorgeous Panathenaic festival; and in the 
lower city the Palladium with the statue of the goddess sup- 
posed to have been brought from Troy. Yet the worship of 
the “high goddesses,” Demeter and Persephone, was also 
richly endowed with shrines and festivals, and affected scarcely 
less the feelings of the Athenians. Then Jupiter,as “supreme,” 
was honoured with unbloody offering before the Erectheium, 





* See Aug. de Civ. Dei, 1. viii. 24. 
+ Déllinger, Heidenthum und Judenthum, pp. 528, 529. 
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dedicated to Athene: whilst as ‘* Olympian,” he had the 
colossal temple begun by Peisistratus and finished after many 
hundred years by Hadrian, and as “ guardian of the city” 
distinct festivals. Yet more manifold was the invocation of 
Apollo, as the Pythian, the Delphic, the Lycian, as the ances- 
tral god of the Ionians. The multiform Artemis had her 
temples and worshippers as the 'Tauric, by the name Brauronia; 
as the port-goddess, by the name Munychia; as the goddess 
of the hunt, by the name Agrotera, who had the credit of the 
victory won at Marathon; as presiding over birth, she was 
called Chitone, while Themistocles had built a temple to her 
as the Counsellor. Heré had only a doorless and roofless 
temple on the road to Phalerum; but the god of fire was 
worshipped in Athens abundantly. Hermes had his peculiar 
statues in every street, irreverence to which might be fatal 
even to an Alcibiades, the city’s darling; while Aphrodité had 
a crowd of temples and shrines whose unchaste worship found 
but too many frequenters. Poseidon had to content himself 
with a single altar in his rival’s city, and with games in its 

harbour; but Dionysos had three temples, with brilliant festi- 

vals; Mars was not without one; Hestia was throned in the 

Prytaneum ; the Earth, Kronos, and Rhea had their temples 

and festivals, as also the Erinnyes, who were worshipped only 

in two other places in Greece. Here alone in Greece was a 
sanctuary and a rite to Prometheus, while the Asiatic mother 

of the gods had a splendid temple where the archives of the 

state were kept. Besides, there was the worship of the hours 

and the graces, of Ilithyia, goddess of victory and of birth; 

of Aisculapius and Themis, of the Kabirian Anakes, the Arca- 

dian Pan, the Thracian Cotytto and Bendis, the Egyptian 

Serapis. Mercy and Shame, Fame and Endeavour had their 

altars; and the hero-worship numbered ‘Theseus, Codrus, 

Academus, Solon, the tyrant-slayers Harmodius and Aristo- 

geiton ; and Hercules, originally a hero, but here and elsewhere 

widely honoured as a god.* 

Athens, if the most superstitious as well as the most intel- 
lectual of cities, may be taken as the type of a thousand others 
of Hellenic race scattered over the Roman empire from Mar- 
seilles to Antioch. Say that she had twice as many deities 
and festivals as her sister cities, enough will remain for them 
wherewith to occupy the soil with their temples and to fill the 
year’s cycle with their rites. 

The lively Grecian imagination impregnated not with stern 
notions of duty, nor with reverential devotion to those whom 
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it worshipped, but regarding them as objects of esthetical satis- 
faction,* and yearning for a serene and confidential exchange 
of relations with them, had in process of time spun out a com- 
plete web of idolatrous worship which encompassed heaven 
and earth, the whole domain of nature, every state and act of 
human life. 


Rain and sunshine and the weather stood under the ordering of Zeus ; the 
fruitfulness of the soil was Demeter’s care ; countless nymphs of field, of 
fountain, and of river, offered to men their gifts ; the vine and its juice was 
under the protection of Dionysos, and Poseidon was lord of the sea. The 
flocks had their defenders in Hermes and Pan; the Fates ruled the lot of 
men. Kings and magistrates had in Zeus their prototype and guardian. 
Athene held her shield over cities ; the hearth of each private home and the 
public hearth of the city were in Hestia’s charge. Marriage was secure under 
Héré’s care. Demeter was entrusted with legislation ; the pains of child- 
birth were recommended to Ilithyia, or Artemis. Music, archery, divination, 
were Apollo’s attributes ; the art of healing claimed him and his son Ascle- 
pius as patrons. Athene and Ares swayed the issue of war ; the chase was 
the domain of Artemis ; smiths, and all workers in fire, saw in Hephestus 
their patron, whilst Athene the Worker protected the gentler trades, and 
Hecate watched over the roads.+ 


Yet Rome itself, whose own Capitoline Jupiter claimed a 
certain superiority over all these gods, would scarcely have 
yielded to any Grecian city, even were it Athens, in the 
number or variety of her deities, the frequency and solemnity 
of her festivals; while in the costliness of victims offered to 
her gods, and in the strictness of her ceremonies, she probably 
far surpassed that and all other cities. Her sterner worship 
of originally shapeless gods, presiding over the labours of a 
simple agricultural life, had long yielded to the seductions of 
her dangerous Grecian captive. The rude block Terminus, 
and Jupiter the Stone, ceased to satisfy those who had beheld 
the majesty of the father of gods and men embodied by the 
genius of a Phidias; and she had ended by going farther in 
breaking up the conception of one god, and in the personifica- 
tion of particular powers, operations, physical functions, and 
qualities, than any nation of antiquity.t But though the 
beautiful forms of the Hellenic gods, as expressed by the skill 
of unrivalled sculptors, had carried her away, yet the nature 
of her worship was in strong contrast with that of Greece. 
Her religion had rested originally on two ideas, the might of 
the gods friendly to Rome, and the force of ceremonial over 





* Heidenthum und Judenthum, p. 480. 
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these gods ;* and still when she accepted the gods of con- 
quered nations for her own, it was to secure the possession of 
their might, and to have them for friends instead of foes, while 
her own worship was a matter of routine and habit jealously 
guarded by unchanging ceremonies, and prosecuted not out 
of affection, but for the material security of daily life, which, 
according to the deeply rooted feeling of the people, could not 
go on without it. 

The individualized and humanized Latin and Hellenic gods, 
if they had much in common, still could not be thoroughly 
amalgamated, but Rome, as the mistress of Western Asia and 
Egypt, came upon Oriental religions of a very different stamp. 
Instead of this wide Pantheon of gods, each of whom had his 
occupation, these Asiatics generally regarded the deity in a 
sexual relationship, as one male and one female god, represent- 
ing the active and passive forms of nature,t and worshipped 
with a mixture of fear and voluptuousness. Such were Bel 
and Mylitta, Moloch and Astarte, and by whatever different 
names the same idea was presented. The worship of the great 
mother Cybele, so widely spread through Asia Minor, ap- 
proached in many respects in character to that of this female 
goddess. But it is needless to go farther into the specific 
differences of these various idolatries; only bear in mind that 
they in their several countries occupied the domain of public 
and private life, as the worship of which I have given the de- 
tails did at Athens. So it was before the influence of external 
conquerors reached them. After this a certain change ensues, 
The Roman empire was accomplishing in the west as well as in 
the east what the progress of Grecian rule and thought had 
commenced three hundred years beforet under Alexander and 
his successors, the bringing together and in some sort fusing 
the multiform and often contradictory worship of the nations 
surrounding the Mediterranean Sea. Not merely in Rome, 
but in all the chief cities of the Empire, the Asiatic, the Egyp- 
tian, the Libyan deities, and many others of subject nations 
under the Roman sway, were worshipped side by side. Accord- 
ingly, in the time of Augustus, and at the year of Rome 750, 
where we are taking our stand, there prevailed all over the 
hundred millions of men ruled by him, a polytheistic idolatry 
bewildering by its multiplicity, internal contradictions, fluctua- 
tions, and mixtures, yet imposing by its universal extent and 
prevalence. The only exception seems to have been the Jewish 
worship of one God, whether in its chief seat, the small pro- 
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vince of Judea, or as it was seen in the lives of Jewish settlers 
scattered throughout the empire. It must be remarked that 
this Jewish worship of the true God was sanctioned as that of 
a national god belonging to the Jews, and sacrifice was per- 
petually offered for Augustus in the Temple at Jerusalem. But 
the Jews did not, as a rule, make efforts to convert the Gen- 
tiles to their religion, nor seek to exhibit it as antagonistic to 
the prevailing idolatry, and as claiming to subdue and cast it 
out. ‘They were content to keep their own worship to them- 
selves, and with the toleration which the Roman law thus 
allowed them. Yet even so in every place where they dwelt 
in any numbers some of the better heathens were found to be 
attracted to their worship by the intrinsic beauty of their belief 
in one God. 

2. But such an exception as this hardly made a perceptible 
break in that continuous mass of evil and falsehood which then 
surrounded young and old, learned and ignorant, rich and 
poor, in its grasp. The sea stands in Holy Writ as the well- 
known image of the world’s disobedience to the divine prompt- 
ings, of its impetuosity and lawlessness. What image is there 
in nature so striking and awful as the long waves of the 
Atlantic bearing down in storm upon a helpless ship, and 
sweeping it upon an iron-bound coast! So broke that wild 
sea of human error over the individual mind of man. The 
observer looked round upon all the nations, and it was every- 
where the same—a multiplicity of gods filling up the whole 
circle of human life, many-named, many-natured, but all with- 
out truth, purity, and justice ; full of violent and sensual deeds, 
and still viler imaginations. What stay was there for the spirit 
of man against that universal flood? Its vastness was every- 
where. Who was strong enough, who wise enough, to resist 
what all his fellows accepted? And the struggle of a single 
soul against it might seem like that of “some strong swimmer 
in his agony ”’ alone at night amid the waste of waters. 

3. For this polytheism was no dormant, otiose power with- 
drawn into the background and crouching apart from the 
actions and feelings of daily life. Its presence was indicated 
in every home by the little images of the Lares ; homage was 
done to it at every table by libations ; every house had its 
consecrated emblems ; every street its statues of Hermes and 
serpents ; in the forum there were feasts in honour of the gods ; 
the shops, taverns, and manufactories had little altars on which 
wine and incense were offered to them ; there were idolatrous 
emblems on the foreheads of the dead, on their funeral pyre, 
on their tombs. The places of amusement were specially 
dedicated to the gods; the theatres had representations in 
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honour of them ; the circus had their images, chairs, carriages, 
robes borne in procession; the amphitheatre was consecrated 
to them, and as being so Tertullian called it ‘‘ the temple of all 
demons.” So much for private and social life. But not only 
so. All political acts were bound up with a crowd of religious 
formalities, and outward signs of divine concurrence ; and 
were carried on with a ceremonial, every part of which was 
prescribed as having an exact inward meaning. Then there 
were continually recurring vows to the gods made for the 
great, made for private individuals, made for the emperor and 
his family. ‘Three special ceremonies were used to obtain 
favours from them or to deprecate calamities, feasts, the 
solemnly bearing their images on cushions, processions with 
naked feet.* ‘To this we must add the priestly colleges, pon- 
tifices, flamines, augurs, and magistrates, whether distinct or 
co-ordinated. Then, besides, consider the magical character 
of the prayers, and the strict use of formularies without mis- 
take, omission, or addition, which were supposed to insure 
success apart from the intention of those offering them. Thus 
the whole life of the Romans was filled with invocations, pro- 
pitiations, purifications, and even in any small matter a whole 
string of gods had prayer and service offered to them, and no 
one of their names might be omitted. Consider again the 
great frequency of the offerings, whether propitiative or con- 
sultatory ; and, further, how particular beasts belonged to par- 
ticular gods. ‘The mere expense of victims was felt as a great 
burden. It was reckoned that on the accession of Caligula 
160,000 animals, chiefly oxen and calves, were sacrificed in 
the Roman Empire in token of the general joy ; and Augustus 
and Marcus Aurelius devoted such a multitude of beasts to 
their sacrifices that what had been said of the former was re- 
peated as to the latter, how the white oxen had written to him, 
saying, ‘If you conquer, we are lost.” Indications of the will 
of the gods were to be taken on all occasions; nothing was to 
be done in public or private without consulting the auspices. 
Then there was the institution of the Haruspices, in its two 
branches of examining the entrails of the victims, and divining 
the meaning of all prodigies. One is still amazed at the ever- 
untiring solicitude which the senate showed to have all these 
things carefully watched—eclipses, rainbows of unusual colours, 
shooting stars, misbirths human or bestial; showers of earth, 
stones, chalk, or ashes ; mice gnawing the golden vessels of a 
temple, bees swarming on a public place, but especially a 
shrine touched by lightning. Such things struck senate and 
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people with consternation ; special supplications were ordered 
to appease the causers of them.* 

These are the external manifestations of polytheism which 
struck every eye, and affected the mind by their constant re- 
currence. But if we go beneath the surface and examine the 
root, we shall find an universal sense in the minds of all men 
in that day of unseen power over and above the material 
operations of nature. It was too strong as well as too general 
and invariable to be called an opinion, and it so acted on the 
nerves and feelings of men that I term it not so much a logical 
conviction as a sense of the close contact between man and 
nature, or rather an unseen power behind the veil of nature 
and working through it. Various as the forms of idolatry 
were, Egyptian, Asiatic, Libyan, Greek, or Roman—or again, 
Iberian, Gallic, German—all teemed with this sense. ‘To the 
adherents of these religions, one and all, the world was very 
far from being a mere system of nature governed by general 
laws ; + it may rather be said that this was precisely what it 
was not. ‘They looked upon nature in all its forms as an ex- 
pression of the divine will, and therefore the unusual produc- 
tions of nature became to them intimations respecting that 
will. And having lost the guidance of a fixed moral and 
religious teaching, they were ruled by an ever watchful 
anxiety to gain acquaintance with that will. On this sense 
rested the universal belief that it was in man’s power to hold 
intercourse by means of charms, spells, adjurations, with 
spirits of greater might and knowledge than his own, that 
is, magic or witchcraft. Hence the evocation of the spirits of 
the dead to reveal secrets of their prison house, or necromancy. 
Hence the recurrence to oracles, running through all pagan 
history, of which there were many scattered through the 
Roman world, and which after a temporary discredit rose again 
into name in the time of Hadrian. Not less general was the 
belief that men and women might be possessed by spirits who 
ruled their words .and actions according to an overmastering 
will. ‘Then divination existed in endlessly various forms, and 
of its force we can gather a notion by Cicero’s remark that it 
lay like an oppressive burden on the minds of men, so that 
even sleep, which should be the refuge from anxieties, became 
through the meaning attached to dreams the cause of a multi- 
tude of cares.t To this must be added the use of sortileges, 
amulets, and talismans, in countless number and variety ; and 
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the belief that the actions and fortune of men were swayed by 
the course of tho stars, that is, astrology. It was not the 
vulgar and ignorant merely whose minds were filled with these 
things. Scarcely a philosopher, scarcely a statesman, scarcely 
a ruler can be found whose mind, even if proof against a genu- 
ine devotion to a divine providence, was not open to one or 
more manifestations of the dark mysterious power pressing 
upon the confines of human life, and every now and then break- 
ing through the veil of visible things with evidences of malig- 
nant might. A more determined and unscrupulous conqueror 
than Sylla, a more genuine philosopher than Marcus Aurelius, 
a more sagacious user of religion than Augustus, we shall not 
easily find; yet each of these, like their ordinary countrymen, 
had this sense of the supernatural and intangible above, be- 
neath, and around them. Sylla, on the eve of any battle, 
would, in the sight of his soldiers, embrace a small statue of 
Apollo, which he had taken from Delphi, and entreat it to 
give an early fulfilment of its promises.* Marcus Aurelius, in 
his war with the Marcomanni, collected priests from all quarters 
to Rome, and was so long occupied in offering rites to their 
various foreign gods that he kept his army waiting for him. 
And Augustus watched carefully the most trivial signs, and 
was distressed if in the morning his left shoe was given to him 
for his right. Even that Julius before whose genius all men 
quailed, and whose disbelief of a future state stands recorded 
at a notable point of Roman history, never mounted a chariot 
without uttering certain words for good luck and preservation 
against calamity.t We shall therefore judge most inadequately 
of the force which the innumerable rites, temples, festivals, 
pomps, ceremonies, prayers, invocations, priesthoods, sodali- 
ties, initiations and mysteries of polytheism exercised upon the 
minds of men, unless we take into full account that remarkable 
sense of contact and sympathy between the external world and 
man—of invisible power betraying itself through palpable 
agents, whether in reasoning or unreasoning productions, 
whether in the animal or vegetable world—which served as its 
basis. ‘The line between religion and superstition in paganism 
no eye can trace; but at least the foundation of true worship 
plunged deep out of sight into the secret recesses of abject 
fear. 

4, But what was the moral influence of this multiform, uni- 
versal, all-embracing, and all-penetrating worship ? 

Varro, whom Cicero calls the most acute and learned of 
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writers, and whose great work in forty-one books he praises as 
containing the names, classes, offices, and causes of all divine 
and human things, divided theology into the fabulous, the 
natural, and the civil. In the first, he said, are many fictions 
unworthy of the nature and dignity of immortal beings: such 
as that one god sprung from the head, another from the thigh, 
another from drops of blood; such, again, as that gods were 
thieves or adulterers, or became slaves to men. In fact, this 
fabulous theology attributed everything to them which might 
happennotmerely to a man, but tothe most contemptibleof men.* 
Let us leave what he calls natural theology, which is the discus- 
sion of philosophers concerning the physical nature of the gods, 
and proceed to the third, which he calls civil, and which is that 
which the citizens, and especially the priests of human com- 
munities, are bound to know and administer. This treats of 
what gods are to be worshipped, and with what rites and sacri- 
fices. The first theology, he says, belongs to the theatre, the 
second to the universe, the third to the city. S. Augustine, 
commenting at length upon his division, proves that the first 
and the third, the fabulous and the civil, are, in fact, identical, 
since the universe is a divine work, but the theatre and the 
city works of men. The theatre is indeed made for the city, 
and the very same gods are ridiculed on the stage who are 
adored in the temple ; the same have games exhibited in their 
honour and victims sacrificed to them. ‘The images, features, 
ages, sexes, bearing of the gods in the one and in the other 
are the same. ‘Thus this fabulous, theatrical, and scenic theo- 
logy, full of everything vile and criminal, is actually a part of 
the civil, cohering with it as limb with limb in the same body.t 

Conceive, then, every revolting detail of adultery, prostitu- 
tion, incest, or of dishonesty, or of violence, which the perverted 
invention of modern writers has ever dressed up for the thea- 
tres of great cities in this and other countries. They will 
perhaps yield in turpitude to that which the theatres of the 
Roman empire exhibited. But what these theatres represented 
in mimic action was the exact image, as reflected in a mirror, 
of what was transacted at the solemn service of the gods in 
unnumbered temples.t The exact image so far as it went, yet 
stopping short in some respects, for our eye-witness above 
cited declares that gratitude was due to the actors, inasmuch 





* See Varro, quoted by S. Aug., De Civ. Dei, lib. vi. 5. 

t+ De Civ. Dei, 1. vi. 5, 6, 7. 

ft Ilam theatricam et fabulosam theologiam ab ista civili pendere noverunt, 
et ei de carminibus poetarum tanquam de speculo resultare : et ideo ista 
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as they spared the eyes of men, and did not lay bare upon the 
theatre all that was hidden within the walls of temples. It 
was not enough then that all the many games and spectacles 
in which such things were represented were dedicated to tho 
gods, acted under their especial sanction, even enjoined by 
them as means of gaining their favour or averting their wrath, 
which alone would have made them answerable for the immo- 
rality so portrayed—not enough, even, that actions of this 
quality were in the theatres ascribed to the gods who pre- 
sided over them; but these acts of immorality were not the 
fictions of poets or the acting of players, but the very substance 
of the theology itself in which the worship of all these nations 
was embodied. Priapus appeared to make a laugh on the 
stage exactly in the costume in which he was worshipped in 
the temples, or in which he entered into the rites of marriage 
—a costume of indescribable turpitude, the shame of our 
human nature. The players on the stage and the statues in 
the temples equally exhibited Jove bearded and Mercury 
beardless, Saturn in decrepitude and Apollo in youthful beauty. 
In the rites of Juno, of Ceres, of Venus, of the mother of the 
gods, words were uttered and scenes acted such as no decent 
person would suffer to be spoken or acted before his own 
mother ; or rather they contained, as a portion of themselves, 
the worst crimes which the theatres represented ; nay, 
crimes which they stopped short of acting, and persons so 
infamous that they were not tolerated, even on the stage, 
where yet to take part was a civil dishonour. What, 
then, was the nature of those rites wherein those were 
chosen to take a part whom the utmost license of the stage 
banished from its boards? * Let us conceive—if such a con- 
ception can be adequately represented to the mind—that the 
vilest drama ever acted upon a modern theatre was being daily 
carried on in all the churches of Christendom by troops of 
priests and priestesses, with all the paraphernalia of costliest 
worship, with prayers, invocation, and sacrifices, as a service 
acceptable to the Ruler of man’s lot, and as an account of 
what that ruler had Himself done, and of what He loved to 
be imitated by others. ‘That would be a picture of heathen 
worship in the time of Augustus; that would be the moral 
food on which was nurtured that crowd of nations which 
acknowledged Cesar’s sway; that the conception of divine 
things wrought into the minds of the hundred millions of men 
who formed the Roman empire. 





* Que sunt ergo illa sacra quibus agendis tales elegit sanctitas quales nec 
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Was it surprising that all worshippers of the gods should 
look for their example rather in Jupiter’s actions than in Plato’s 
teaching, or the moral judgments of Cato.* A nature subject 
in itself to the sway of passion was stimulated by an authority 
supposed to be divine to the commission of every criminal 
excess; and herein lay a strong proof of the malignant and 
impure character of these gods. 

On the other hand, the same eye-witness challenges the 
defenders of the pagan gods to produce a single instance 
wherein moral precepts of living were delivered to their 
worshippers upon divine authority. True, indeed, there were 
here and there whispers of secret rites in which a pure and 
chaste life was recommended, but where were the buildings 
dedicated to the public preaching of such truths? Places 
there were in abundance consecrated to the celebration of in- 
famous games, rightly termed “ Fugalia,” since they put 
modesty and decency to flight, but none where the people 
might listen to divine commands repressing avarice, ambition, 
or unchaste desire. Thus with the positive inculcation of all 
evil, under cover of their own example, was united the negative 
absence of all moral teaching.t 

For even the prayers, which accompanied these sacrifices 
and this ceremonial, and this lavish exhibition of every human 
wickedness under divine names, were not addressed for moral 
goods but for wealth, bodily strength, temporal prosperity. 
Horace but expresses the general mind when he says— 


Sed satis est orare Jovem que donat et aufert ; 
Det vitam, det opes, eequum mi animum ipse parabo. 
(Epist. i. 18, 111.) 


They were moreover viewed as carrying with them a sort of 
physical force, not as prevailing through purity of intention in 
those who offered them. In fact, the gods to whom they were 
addressed were powers of nature, or malignant and impure 
powers, but in neither case beings who looked for a moral 
service from rational creatures. 

One other turpitude the Asiatic idolatry added to the Greek 
and Roman forms. By consecrating the sexual relations 
themselves in one male and one female god, they effected this 
crowning connection of idolatry with immorality that unchaste 





* Omnes cultores talium deorum—magis intuentur quid Jupiter fecerit, 
quam quid docuerit Plato vel censurerit Cato.—J0. ii. 7. 

+ Ib. ii. 6.—Demonstrentur vel commemorentur loca—ubi populi audirent 
quid dii preeciperent de cohibenda avaritia, ambitione frangenda, luxuria 
refrenanda. See also sec. 28. 
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acts became themselves acts of sacrifice, and so of worship.* 
This is the strange perversion borne witness to by Herodotus, 
and corroborated by the prophet Jeremiah. A great seat of 
this worship was the city of Hierapolis, in Syria, where was 
one of the most magnificent temples of the ancient world, 
dedicated to Derketo, and rich with the offerings of Arabians, 
Babylonians, Asyrians, Phoenicians, Cilicians, Cappadocians, 
and all nations of the Semitic tongue. Nor was this worship 
confined to the East, for hence, as from a centre, the adherents 
of the Syrian goddess spread themselves in begging troops 
over the provinces of the empire. And the worship of Venus 
at Eryx, and other places in the West, with the thousands 
of female priestesses dedicated to it, reproduced the same 
abomination. 

As the great result of all that we have said, we find the 
notion of sanctifying the human will absent from the religious 
rites of the polytheistic idolatry in all its forms. ‘To this 
corresponded the absence of the notion of holiness in the 
gods. And this leads us finally to the remarkable character 
which defines it as a whole. This worship was throughout a 
corruption, the spoiling, that is, of something good ; a turning 
away from the better to the worse. The worship itself had 
been originally good. The corruption lay in the alteration of 
the quality and the object of the worship. Worship had been 
implanted in man, and prescribed to him. It was at once the 
need of his nature and the command of Him who gave that 
nature. It had for it, first, positive institution, and then 
tradition and custom, and throughout, the conscience, the 
reason, and the heart of man. The reason of man ever bore 
powerful witness to the unity of the Godhead ; the breaking 
up of that unity, as exhibited by this idolatrous polythcisin, 
in contradiction to the original prompting and continued 
witness of the reason, is a very strong proof of that moral 
corruption in the will which first generated it, which continued 
its existence, and which, while multiplying, degraded its forms 
from age toage. But man was free to decline from the good in 
which he had been placed. The corruption which was left in 
his power he exerted; he changed the quality of the service, 
and the person served. The productive cause of idolatry on 
the part of man was the soul of man turning away from the 
notion of a good and holy Creator, the contemplation of whom 
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was its present support and future reward, to visible things. 
Of these things the chief were bodily pleasures. Thus this 
corruption of the soul, in process of time, and continually 
becoming worse, produced this whole pantheon of gods, ori- 
ginally the creation of its own lusts, and subsisting as a 
perpetual food and support of those lusts. For this cause it had 
broken up the one perfect idea of God the Creator and Ruler of 
all persons and things into a multitude of gods, whose functions 
became more and more divided, until the ether, the air, the 
earth, and the water swarmed with these supposed beings, 
which took possession even of wood and stone, dwelling in the 
statues erected to them; and every desire which the soul in 
its corruption could entertain had its corresponding patron, 
helper, and exemplar. In this descending course cause and 
effect were perpetually re-acting on each other, and as the 
corruption of the human soul had generated these gods, so 
their multiplication and degradation intensified its corruption 
from age to age.* 

5. But this was not all. If corrupt affection in man himself, 
if the charm of representing the unseen objects of worship 
in visible characters of wood or stone, if, finally, the igno- 
‘ance of the true God, together with the beauty of the creature 
substituted for Him,+ were the disposing causes within man 
to idolatry, there was a cause outside of him which must not 
be forgotten. When we look upon this idolatry, occupying 
not one country or race, but all; not merely bewildering 
savage or uncivilized man, but throned in the chief seats of the 
world’s choicest civilization ; when we look upon its endlessly 
divergent forms, its palpable contradictions, its cherished or 
commanded immoralities, its crowd of debasing, irrational, 
heterogeneous superstitions, its cruelty, sensuality, and fear- 
fulness, all these being no less an insult to man’s reason than a 
derogation from God’s majesty, who is there that does not feel 
this to be the strangest and most astonishing sight which 
history presents to man? And yet there is a unity which runs 
through it all, and stamps it with a double mark. Not only 
is it a service due from man to God, which is paid by him to 
the creature rather than to the Creator, but more especially 





* Tn order to form a notion how far this division of gods could descend, 
and what an incredible depth of turpitude it reached, see de Civ. Dei, 1. vi. c. 9, 
de officiis singulorum deorum. Its foulness prevents any adequate represen- 
tation of it. 

t See S. Thomas “Summa,” 2, 2, q. 94, a. 4. 
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it is that service paid by man to God’s enemies, the fallen 
angels. These it is who have assumed the mask of dead men ; 
these it is who within the sculptured forms of Jupiter, Juno, 
Mars, and Venus, of Baal and Derketo and Mylitta, of Anubis 
and Serapis, of Thor and Woden, and so many more, receive 
man’s adoration, and rejoice above all things in possessing 
his heart. These it is who have seduced him by exhibitions 
of visible beauty, have lain in wait for him by fountain, 
forest, and field, and filled the groves and high places with 
the charms which best pleased him under the name of 
worship; or have promised to disclose future things to him ; 
or, again, have harrowed his soul with phantasms and terrors 
of the unseen world. These incoherent systems ; these deities, 
whose functions ran into and athwart each other; these 
investings of human passions, and even unnatural and mon- 
strous vices, with immortality and terrible power; these 
rivals ever quarrelling with each other, and jealous for the 
possession of man’s homage, all serve the purpose of those 
behind the scenes, are puppets under their command, and 
have a common end and result in the captivity of their 
victim. More even than this; while they seem disunited 
and contradictory, they are really one, marshalled by the 
power, directed by the mind, held in the hand of him who is 
called ‘ the ruler of this world,” the power of darkness,” “ the 
might of the enemy,” who “holds the power of death,” “the 
ancient serpent, who leads into error the whole world,” “ that 
malignant one in whom the whole world is lying,” “ the prince 
of the power of the air, the spirit who now works in the children 
of disobedience,’ who musters ‘‘ the principalities, the powers, 
the world-rulers of this life’s darkness, the spirits of wicked- 
ness in etherial places,” to serve him in his conflict with 
man’s flesh and blood; in fine, for S. Paul’s language goes 
one point even beyond that of his Master, and terms him not 
merely the ruler, but “the God of this world.” * This mani- 
fold idolatry is the establishment of his kingdom, the enthrone- 
ment of his godhead over men, the mark of their captivity 
and prostration before him. 

The statements of our Lord and his apostles being so 
express and definite as to the existence of this diabolic king- 
dom, and as to the personal sway of a sovereign over it, 
let us look once more at this idolatry itself by the light thus 
shed upon it. 





adds :—“"Ore mavrec ot Otol rév viv Sapdma, 6 dé Kiptog rode obpavodc 
éxoinaev.’” —Sept. xcv. 5. See also Ps. ev. 37. 

* See John xii. 31 ; xiv. 30; xvi. 11; Luke xxii. 53; x. 19; Apoc. xii. 
9; Heb. ii. 14; 1 John v. 18 ; Ephes. vi. 12; ii. 2; 2 Cor. iv. 3. 
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And, first, whether we regard men as made to be members 
of a well-ordered society, enjoying temporal prosperity in this 
life, or as further intended for happiness in a future life, 
resulting from their present actions,* the condition in which 
the heathen nations are actually found at our Lord’s coming 
is quite unintelligible unless we suppose the reality of a 
diabolic power exercised upon them. The polytheism which 
we have witnessed holding all human life in its grasp, while it 
did not teach and uphold the great laws of morality, did, on 
the other hand, actively inculcate the violation of those laws 
by continually representing to the minds and eyes of men 
such a violation in the acts of the deities worshipped. It was 
a perpetual incitement of men to crimes, as well against 
social order as against all the sanctities of private life; it 
fostered the savageness of slavery, and the utmost cruelty in 
carrying on war, because its deities, being diverse for every 
nation and belonging exclusively to the nation, had obliterated 
the idea that all men were of one blood, and thus delivered 
over the captive and the slave to the pitiless hatred or equally 
pitiless luxury of their fellow-men. So much for its action 
on human society as terminating with this life, while for a life 
to come it had no doctrine and made no preparation, but had 
suffered the earlier teaching of a future retribution to be con- 
sidered as a fable fit for children and old women. Looking at 
such a condition of human society from the moral point of view, 
we may conclude with certainty that man would never, if left 
to himself, have devised it. 

Secondly, regarding this polytheism as an object presented 
to the human intellect, nothing more unreasonable and mon- 
strous than this crowd of deities can even be conceived. The 
human reason demands imperatively the unity of the godhead, 
since infinite power at least enters into the conception of the 
godhead, and to divide or limit infinity is an unreason. All 
the great works and order of the world bore witness like- 
wise to this unity of the godhead, and were sufficient to 
prove it,t and even in the worst times of paganism we 
find this proof exhibited with a force and lucidity to which 
even now little can be added. And in the worst times again 
we find the natural witness of the human soul breaking out in 
moments of sudden trial or great anguish, and calling upon 





* These two subjects occupy respectively the first five and the second five 
books of S. Augustine’s “ City of God,” where the argument is carried out in 
great detail. 

+ Rom. i. 20.—See the Stoical argument for the unity of the deity in 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. 2. 
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the one God for help.* Yet in spite of this we see whole 
nations renowned for their intellectual productions, and men 
among them in whom the force of reason has rarely or never 
been surpassed, bowing their necks to this yoke of polytheism, 
and accepting this tissue of monstrous error, paying homage 
to it in their life, and dying with it on their lips. We know not 
how to account for this, were man’s reason left alone. We can 
see an adequate ground for it only in ‘‘ men having been made 
unreasonable, and in the demoniacal error overshadowing the 
earth, and concealing the knowledge of the true God.’’+ 

Let us take a third view of it, neither the moral nor the 
logical, but the view of it as an existing fact, as something 
which for many hundred years occupied the earth, ruled 
nations, moulded the institutions and characters of men. Here 
we do not speak merely of the multitude of temples, of priests 
or priestesses serving in them, of sacrifices offered by these, 
of prayers, vows, festivals in honour of the gods, because all 
these enter into the notion of a service rendered by man to 
the power superior to him, and in their utmost perversion 
there is nothing which may not be accounted for by a simply 
human corruption stealing into and spoiling an originally good 
institution ; but all these in the actual condition of paganism 
were mixed up with and penetrated by other elements, and 
accompanied by effects not to be so accounted for. Let us 
take the universal persuasion that the statues of the gods 
were inhabited by the deities which they represented, as 
bodies by souls.t Here was the notion of a spiritual power 
taking possession of material forms. But how was this notion 
introduced, propagated, and maintained in men’s minds? By 
certain visible and palpable effects,§ of which those who were 
eyewitnesses give us many details. Take again the oracles 
which existed throughout the heathen world, and as dealing 
with the same subject matter, divination in all its forms. How- 
ever much of deceit there might be here, was there not also, 
in many instances, an exhibition of power and knowledge 





* Tertullian, de Testimonio Anime, 2. . 

+ Otrw roivuy ddoywlivrwy rév advOpurwr, kai otrw Tic Satpovirijc mrayne 
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—8. Athan. De Incar. 13. ee . ; 

t See S. Aug. de Civ. Dei, viii. 24. Immundi spiritus, eisdem simula- 
cris arte illa nefaria colligati, cultorum suorum animas in suam societatem 
redigendo miserabiliter captivaverant. 7 ; 

§ Called by 8. Athan, :—“ ) THY Cattdvwy amatn—pavia—pavrioae.’ 
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beyond that of man, which no mere deceit could produce? 
Take again magic, the invocation, adjuration, and compacting 
with spirits, which ran through heathen society in numberless 
shapes ; and take lastly the fact of spirits seizing upon and 
possessing the bodies of men, speaking by their voice and 
controlling their minds. The four classes which we have just 
given comprehend in themselves an innumerable multitude of 
facts which are apparent in pagan history, in all which the 
corruption of the human soul is an agent or patient, but for 
which that corruption by itself supplies no adequate cause. A 
spiritual power is behind laying hold of and acting upon this 
corruption, and by fault of the human will making an inroad 
into the visible world, and partially mastering it, bending it to 
an evil purpose, and making it serve as an agent to man’s 
captivity. Let us briefly cite as to the reality of this spiritual 
power the witness of its victims and the witness of its 
opponents. 

First, as to its victims. Scarcely a writer, whether poet, 
historian, philosopher, or biographer, can be found among the 
heathens of Greece and Rome who does not attest facts be- 
longing to one or more of these four classes which surpass 
human power, and suggest an invisible spiritual agency. The 
poet who writes expressly to deny such an agency speaks of 
the whole world as bowed beneath the fear of it; another 
poet,* referring tacitly to this very passage, felicitates the man 
not who has a pure conscience, but who through knowledge of 
natural things has trampled these fears under his feet. Nor is 
such a belief confined to the vulgar; but scarcely a man of 
eminence, a soldier, or a statesman can be cited who does not 
in his life and actions acknowledge it, shrink ‘from it, or cower 
beneath it. It is too powerful for Alexander or even Julius to 
escape; and the philosophers who affect to deny it in their 
systems exhibit it in their conduct. They have all the con- 
viction of an evil power beyond and above nature, but taking 
hold of natural forms, and ever lying in wait to burst forth 
from them upon human life. The Greck name for superstition 
is fear of the demons; and what 8S. Paul said of the Athenians 
that he found them in all things too fearful of the demons 





* Humana ante oculos foede quam vita jaceret 
In terris, oppressa gravi sub religione, &e. 
Lue. i. 63. 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 

Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 

Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari. 
Virg. Geo. ii. 491. 
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might be applied to the whole circle of nations surrounding the 
midland sea. 

Secondly, as to the opponents of this power. Now they 
offer a triple witness to its existence. The first of these is in 
the facts mentioned in the New Testament. The strongest, 
most terrible, and most inexplicable instance of this power lies 
in those diabolical possessions with which so many of our 
Lord’s miracles are concerned. Again, as to the reality of 
divining powers arising from the presence of a demon in a 
human form, we have the evil spirit in the girl at Philippi 
acknowledging in S. Paul a servant of the most high God, 
and when cast out by the Apostle, in the name of Christ, 
leaving his victim destitute of those powers which had 
brought gain to her masters, who forthwith try to avenge 
themselves for their loss by exciting a persecution against the 
Apostle.* 

A second witness is found in the rites and offices of the 
very power set up to dethrone and abolish this other power. 
The Church called upon every one who was received into her 
bosom to begin by renouncing the usurpation of this great 
enemy, which was thus declared to be universal. She pro- 
vided forms for exorcising him. One of her Apostles warned 
those to whom he wrote that men could not partake at once of 
the Christian sacrifice and the heathen, for as truly as one was 
the chalice of the Lord the other was the chalice of devils; 
as one was the table of the Lord, the other was the table of 
devils.+ 

A third witness is found in the unanimous testimony of all 
Christian writers as to the reality of the demoniacal powers 
with which they were waging war ; as to their perpetual inter- 
ference with human life; as to the open and palpable effects 
which they produced; as to their unwilling retirement in the 
face of that Stronger One who was come upon them. It was 
not merely the fervid Tertullian who offered to rest the truth 
of Christianity and the life of any ordinary Christian upon his 
power publicly to expel a demon. Athanasius, who weighs 
every word he utters, says also, “ Let him who will, try the 
truth of what we have said, and in the very presence of the 
spectral illusion of the demons, of the deceit of oracles, and 
the wonders of magic, let him use the sign of the cross de- 
rided by them, only naming the name of Christ, and he shall 
see how by him the demons fly, the oracles cease, and every 
sort of magic and witchcraft is annulled.” No less express is 





* Acts xvi. 16. + 1 Cor. x. 21. 
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S. Augustine in acknowledging the reality of these dark 
powers, and the wonders worked by them.* 

Resuming then for a moment our view of heathenism as a 
whole, with regard to the exhibition of diabolic power in it, 
let us bear in mind, joined to the absence of moral teaching, 
its flagrantly immoral character; secondly, its illogical charac- 
ter, by which it is an insult to human reason while yet ac- 
cepted by the human will ; and thirdly, the super-human effects 
noted in it and attached to its rites, ceremonies, and practices, 
attested by many generations alike of its victims as of its 
opponents. These proofs have cach their own separate force, 
but they have likewise as to our conclusion a cumulative force, 
and its result is, that the existence of a diabolic kingdom and 
sovereign throned in heathenism, pervading its rites, and 
directing its operations, which is so expressly declared in holy 
writ, is no less strongly proved by the facts of history. 

6. Now having sketched in four main points the substance 
of this polytheism, its multiplicity, its universality, its hold 
upon daily life, and its moral corruption, to all which a con- 
summating force is added by the indwelling of diabolic power, 
it remains to give a glance at certain conditions and circum- 
stances under which it was acting on the minds of men. We 
have here taken it and examined it by itself, abstracting it 
from those circumstances, but it never so appeared to those 
who lived under it. The wonderful error which so enfolded 
these wide-spread nations never exhibited itself to them bare 
and naked. On the contrary it came to them interwoven 
with the dearest claims of the family, the city, the country, 
with the force of habit and tradition, with the dread of change, 
with the past history and future hopes of their fatherland, 
coloured moreover with the radiant dress of a rich and ever 
advancing civilization. 

To judge of its power, vitality, and chance of permanence 
we must look at it under these conditions. And if, when we 
regard this idolatrous polytheism in itself, one is lost in wonder 
at its ever having arisen, at its existence, at its continuance, 
so, When one regards it as throned in the customs, feelings, 
convictions, and interests, of society, one wonders .how any 








+ Tertullian, Apologeticus, 23; 8. Athanas. de Ine, 48; 8. Aug. de Civ. 
Dei, xxi. 6, who says, “ Ut autem demones illiciantur’ ab hominibns, prius 
eos ipsi astutissima calliditate sedueunt, vel inspirando eorum cordibus 
virus oecultum, vel etiam fallacibus amicitiis apparendo, eorumque paticos 
discipulos slos faciunt, plurimorumaue doctores, Neque enim potuit, nisi 
primum ipss cecentibus, disci quid quisque ilorum appetat, quid exhorreat, 
quo invitetr nome, One cogatur, unde magic artes earumque artifices 
exst terunt.” 
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moral force could ever overthrow it. At the present time not 
only are there religions outside of Christianity, but there are 
also sects within it, so irrational, so devoid of the witness 
given by internal truth and harmony, so unable to render any 
account of themselves and their claims which will satisfy a 
mind looking for consistency, that, regarding them merely as 
facts, one cannot account for them, yet notwithstanding they 
may have existed for several hundred years, and had a large 
share in forming national habits of thought, or even national 
character ; nay, perhaps their secret strength lies in some fold 
of this character itself. And because they are never seen by 
themselves, their intrinsic absurdity does not come before 
their adherents, and the last thing which these think of ex- 
amining is the foundation of their sect, inasmuch as in fact 
it has never approached them otherwise than as a condition 
of their daily life. So we shall understand paganism better 
by considering it as interwoven with civilization, polity, and 
national feelings. We will treat of it briefly under these three 
heads :— 

1. First, the whole eastern part of the Roman empire was 
made up of many various nations having a long and sometimes 
renowned history, kingdoms, and polities much anterior to 
Rome herself, of which the Romans had taken violent posses- 
sion, but wherein remained still the fruits of a rich and un- 
disturbed civilization. And this word comprehends all the 
natural life of man, all the discoveries gained by his invention 
or experience, and accumulated by wealth descending from 
age to age, all the manifold ties of social intercourse, all the 
pleasures of the intellect, united, moreover, in their case with 
an art even now unrivalled in portraying the beauty of the 
human figure, and in the elegance with which it adapted mate- 
rial forms to the conveniences of life. So rich and varied an 
inheritance unfolded itself in a thousand Hellenic cities stud- 
ding the shores of the Mediterranean. The culture itself since 
the time of Alexander might be termed Hellenic, but it em- 
braced Egypt, and Syria, and all western Asia. And so com- 
pletely was idolatrous polytheism interwoven with culture, so 
inextricably was it blended with the bulk, so gradually had it 
grown with the growth, and wound its fibres about the tree and 
the branches, that the worship might be absolutely identified 
with the civilization. The gods of Greece were the heads of the 
most illustrious Grecian families; their hero-worship conse- 
crated every city, every grove, every field. The gods of 
Keypt were blended with the long renown of the Nile-land, 
with every Egyptian custom, with the beginning and the end 
of life. Not less had the gods of Syria and Western Asia 
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occupied their respective lands. These deities struck their 
root into the home of man, into the union of the sexes, into 
the loves of parent and child, of brother and sister. They 
had their mementos in every street of busy traffic; they 
watched over the Acropolis ; not a fountain but laid claim to 
their patronage, nor a field which was fruitful, but by their 
supposed influence. These countries had lost their political 
independence, but the material ease of life under the majesty 
of the Roman name they retained. There was a passionate love 
for this world’s goods, comforts, and enjoyments in the Greek, 
Syrian, Asiatic, Egyptian, and Libyan races, all of them more 
or less worn, and effete, and deeply sensualized; but their 
glory was this great Hellenic civilization, with which polytheism 
might be termed one and the same thing. 

2. When we turn to the West, the seat of the sovereign 
city and of the empire itself, we find that from the very begin- 
ning and through many centuries the political constitution of 
the city had been indissolubly blended with the worship of the 
Roman gods. The religion of Rome was much more than 
national ; her polity seemed only another name for her worship. 
Her temples were as much a part of her political life as her 
forum. So far at least she had embodied in her whole struc- 
ture the legend of her Etruscan teacher, wherein the dwarf 
Tages sprung from the soil to communicate the worship 
claimed by the gods.* Her soil and her worship were in- 
divisible. And even after seven centuries, when the city was 
embracing the world in its arms, this union practically existed. 
' Rome indeed admitted, as we have said, the gods of the con- 
quered nations into her pantheon, but it was on the same tenure 
as the nations themselves shared her civic rights. Jupiter 
Capitolinus was a sort of suzerain not only to the gods of the 
Grecian Olympus, but to the dark forms of the Nile deities, to 
the Syrian, the Libyan, the Gallic, the Germanic, the Sarma- 
tian Valhalla. When the greatest of her poets would express 
unending duration, he joins together the race of Aineas en- 
throned on the Capital with the god who dwelt there :— 


Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet zvo, 
Dum domus Ainex Capitoli immobile saxum 
Accolet, imperiumque Pater Romanus habebit. 


The Roman father is the Capitoline Jupiter. I am not a king; 
the only king of the Romans is Jupiter, said the most royal 
of the race, and the founder of her empire, when, seeing all 





* Merivale, iii, 496. 
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prostrate at his feet, he put away reluctantly the diadem offered 
by his creature. Thus even he who had seized the reality of 
power, who would have omens when he pleased, and whose will 
was his law, left the crown on the head of Jupiter. In Rome 
all through her history “ piety and patriotism were the same 
feeling.” * When her empire became world-wide, this sort of 
devotion did not cease. Rome had long been deified, and the 
double import of her name + expressed strength against the 
foe without, and nourishment to the child within. She was at 
once a warrior goddess clothed in mail to meet the enemy, 
and a mother offering her bosom to her citizens clustered 
around her. And so in her new constitution, adapted for the 
world, her emperor too was deified, as the first of her children, 
her living representative, the embodiment of her force and 
love, the visible wielder of her unseen power. All that is 
sacred in home and country to us the Roman signified when 
he swore by the genius of the Emperor. Nothing could be 
more tolerant than this polytheism, if the innovation extended 
only to the borrowing or creating a new divinity, to reform- 
ing a rite or a ceremony,{t or to such like modifications of 
worship which admitted that on which it rested; but nothing 
more intolerant than the same polytheism when the worship 
itself was attacked. A movement against the Capitoline 
Jupiter would be not only sacrilege but high treason, and the 
refusal to call to witness the emperor’s genius was in fact to 
deny his imperial authority. The worship of the gods was as 
much identified with the empire of Rome in the West as with 
the civilization of Greece throughout the Kast. 

3. Butasif these two powers were not ties sufficiently strong 
to hold polytheism together, there was another feeling distinct 
from both, which formed its last bulwark. The iron hand 
which held in its grasp these vast countries, many of them so 
large that by themselves they might have been empires, was 
strong enough to prevent or crush insurrection, but provided 
only the majesty of the Roman peace was accepted, did not 
seek to disturb a large remnant of local feeling and interest 
still representing the former life and polity of the several 
provinces. Now whatever of national, tribe, or race feeling 
existed, was grouped everywhere about the worship of the 
native gods.§ The Nile-land had ceased to be a royal seat, 
and was governed by a simple Roman knight as prefect of the 
emperor, but not for this had the Nile gods abdicated their 





* Beugnot, Destruction du Paganisme, 1. &. 
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dark sway over their votaries. In them the Egyptians still 
felt that they had something which was their own. ‘Thus, 
whatever force of patriotism still lurked in the several parts 
of the empire was nurtured by its own form of polytheism, 
which it in turn invested with the memories dearest and most 
ineradicable in man, of past independence or renown. Not 
only the Egyptians, but the various Asiatic and Libyan races, 
the Gauls and Germans under Roman sway, were thus attached 
to their native gods with a feeling no doubt akin to that of 
the English towards “ Old England,” or the Russians towards 
** Holy Russia.” 

4. Two more conditions of society throughout the whole 
empire we have yet to consider in their bearing on the main- 
tenance of polytheism ; first, the concentration of the vast 
power of the state—in itself an acknowledged omnipotence, 
without restriction or reservation of individual rights—in one 
hand, the hand of the emperor, the sole representative of the 
people. By this it would seem that all the upper classes of 
society, the classes at ease as to their maintenance, the classes 
who have leisure to think and will to act in political matters, 
were deprived of so much of their freedom, and such depriva- 
tion would tend to support an existing institution. Secondly, 
the despotism above was met by a corresponding despotism 
below. The rights of the slaveholder over the human labourer 
left as little margin of freedom to daily toil as the right of the 
imperial autocrat to the freedom of conscience in the rich. 
‘The servants throughout the world of Rome being slaves, were 
as much in the hand of their masters as those masters were in 
the hand of the prince. 

We can now take a prospect of human society in reference 
to the polytheism of the empire from the standing-point of 
Augustus in the last twenty years of his reign. The worship 
of her gods was so intertwined with the political constitution 
of Rome from her birth through seven centuries and a half, 
that it might be said to be one thing with it. Almost as close 
was the identification of the several religious systems of the 
East with the enjoyments of civilized life which they prized 
so highly, and which the empire of Rome secured to them. 
Further in the background the national gods of the many 
races included in the empire were the last inheritance of their 
former independent life. Again, not only was the emperor as 
Pontifex Maximus the official head of this polytheism, but as 
representing the whole power of the state, he was its guardian, 
and whatever assailed it was an insult to the majesty which he 
embodied ; while the slavery in which the masses were lying 
seemed to represent in human society the chances of war 
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which had all ended in the dominion of Rome and the subjec- 
tion of the whole Pantheon of incongruous gods to the 
sovereignty of the Capitoline Jupiter. ‘These were general 
conditions to that multifarious whole of nations and races. 
Then if Augustus sought to examine more narrowly the society 
of Roman citizens spread through his empire, he would find 
it divided very unequally as to numbers into two classes. The 
vast majority were those who take things as they find them, 
and who belonged with more or less fidelity and heartiness to 
the idolatrous polytheism. The worship which came to them 
as part and parcel of the empire, of civilized and of national 
life, they accepted without thought. To all these an indefinite 
number of immoral gods was throned in possession of Olympus: 
to all these the result of such worship was, as we have seen 
described by S..Augustine, the utter perversion of morality, 
the consecration of fables equalling in turpitude the utmost 
license of the theatres. But everywhere among the educated 
classes were to be found a small number of sceptical minds : 
philosophers they termed themselves: it was fashionable to 
follow some philosophic system or sect, and these fell mainly 
into two. Now the Epicureans and the Stoics, while they 
left the existing polytheism in practical possession, as a matter 
of custom and state religion, and so delivered themselves from 
any unpleasant consequences of denying the prevailing worship, 
concurred entirely in this, that the one by the way of atheism, 
the other by that of pantheism, destroyed all religion of the 
heart and inner conduct; because they equally removed the 
notion of a personal God, and its corresponding notion of a 
personal being in man outliving the body and the world of 
sense, and meeting with a personal retribution. Whether the 
power they acknowledge be nature, as in Lucretius, or a 
hidden physical force running through all nature, which might 
be called Jupiter, Juno, Hercules, or the name of any other 
god, as in Marcus Aurelius, the notion of a personal Creator, 
provident and rewarding, was equally destroyed. Nor before 
the preaching of the gospel does there appear a single indi- 
vidual who drew out of the existing polytheism such a con- 
clusion. On the contrary, in Augustus and his successors the 
imperial idea of unity in religion was to make out that all these 
systems of polytheism, running into and athwart cach other, 
came practically to the same thing, differimg in name only. 
Their obedience to Jupiter of the Capitol was the only bond 
of unity, and pledge of the empire’s duration, conceived by 
the Roman rulers. 

II. Thus in the time of Augustus no human eye, whether 
we look at the mass of mankind or the thinking few, could see 
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any sign either that the dominant polytheism was about to 
fall, or that the lost doctrine of the divine Unity and Person- 
ality could be extricated from the bewildering mass of error 
and superstition which had grown over, disguised, and dis- 
torted it. Darker still, if possible, became the prospect under 
his successor, Tiberius, whose reign had reached the climax 
of moral debasement, when Sejanus was all powerful at Rome. 
Hope for the human race there appeared none, when such an 
emperor devolved his omnipotence on such a prime minister, 
Then in the judgment hall of a procurator in a small and 
distant eastern province, there passed the following dialogue 
between an accused criminal and his judge :—‘‘ Pilate went 
into the Preetorium again, and called Jesus, and said to him, 
‘Art thou the king of the Jews?’ Jesus answered him, 
‘Sayest thou this thing of thyself, or have others told it thee 
of me?’ Pilate answered, ‘AmIaJew? ‘Thine own nation 
and the chief priests have delivered thee up to me: what hast 
thou done?’ Jesus answered, ‘My kingdom is not of this 
world. If my kingdom were of this world, my servants would 
strive that I should not be delivered to the Jews ; but now my 
kingdom is not from hence.’ Pilate therefore said to him, 
‘ Art thou a king, then?’ Jesus answered, ‘ Thou sayest that 
Iamaking. For this was I born, and for this came I into 
the world, that I should bear witness to the truth. Every one 
that is of the truth heareth my voice. Pilate saith to him, 
‘What is truth?’?”” He who thus declared himself to be a 
king, the cause of whose birth and advent into the world, 
the function of whose royalty, was to bear witness to the truth, 
received from the power which then ruled the world the punish- 
ment allotted to the slave who was worthy of death. For 
many ages a false worship had overshadowed the earth, hiding 
the true God from men, and setting up instead a multitude of 
demons for gods. And during this time the thinkers of Greek 
und Roman society had been asking, What is truth? And 
now the officer who asked that question of the Truth Himself, 
replied to it by crucifying Hiza. And when the body of that 
Crucified One was the same day taken down from the cross 
and laid in its sepulchre, the power which reigned in poly- 
theism and spoke by the mouth of the judge, seemed to have 
given the final answer of triumphant force to its question, 
What is truth? and falsehood might be thought to reign 
supreme and victorious in the world. 

It was with the resurrection of that Body, in which Truth 
was enshrined, that the resurrection of truth among men began. 
He had said to his disciples a few hours before, not “I how 
the truth,” but “I am the Truth.” His birth and his advent 
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took place that his witness might be given to it, the witness 
to it being that very birth and advent, his appearance among 
men, and the reception He would meet with. ‘lhe crucifixion 
itself—the reply of triumphant force to its own unanswered 
question—was the witness which, first in Him, and then in 
His followers, should make itself heard over the earth now 
held in captivity by falsehood. And since Truth is His proper 
Name and His personal Being from eternity, and by being the 
Truth He who spoke is the second Person in the Godhead, the 
perfect Image of all Truth, let us consider the import of His 
Name as the summing up of the great antagonism which He 
then planted on the earth. 

For He named Himself the Truth because He is the Son 
and the Word of the Father. “Thus the Father, as it were 
uttering Himself, begot His Word, equal to Himself in all 
things. For He would not fully and perfectly have uttered 
Himself, if there were anything less or anything more in His 
Word than in Himself. .... And therefore this Word is 
truly the Truth; inasmuch as whatever is in that knowledge 
of which He is begotten, is alsoin Himself; and whatsoever is 
not in it, is not in Himself. .... The Father and the Son 
know each other, the one by generating, the other by being 
generated.” * Thus it is that He is the perfect Word, the abso- 
lute Image of God; and being the Image of God He created 
man in the beginning a copy of that Image, and according to 
its resemblance, in that He created him in the indivisible unity 
of a soul intelligent and willing—a created copy of the Trinity 
in Unity. But though by the original constitution of the soul 
this copy could not be destroyed, being the very essence of the 
soul, yet the resemblance might be marred, and the harmony 
which reigned in the original man between the soul its intel- 
lect and will, through the indwelling of God’s Spirit, was 
broken by the act of sin; whereupon that Spirit withdrew 
from him, and left the copy of the divine Image defaced and 
disordered. All the heathenism we have been considering is 
the sequence of that disorder, part of which is the grievous 
obscuration of truth, that is, of the whole relation between 
God and man, of which idolatrous polytheism is the perver- 
sion. It was the exact representation of the soul’s own dis- 
order, being the distortion but not the extinction of worship ; 
the fear of many demons, instead of the fear of one God ; 
slavish instead of filial fear. 

But as the Truth of the Father is beheld and expressed in 
generating His Son, His Word, His perfect Image, so truth to 





* §. Aug. de Trin. 1. 15, c. 14, tom. 8, 984. 
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man is the resemblance of created things to the archetypal idea 
of them in God; the resemblance of the works of the divine 
art to the Artificer’s intention. In this long act of heathenism 
we see the work of the divine Artificer marred and obscured, 
and the marring and obscuration seem to have gone as far as 
was possible without touching the essence of the soul. Who 
then should restore, but He who had first created? Who 
should give back to the copy the lost harmony, and reimprint 
the defaced resemblance, save the perfect Image of God? 
Thus, when the corruption had run its course, and the original 
disobedience had reproduced itsclf all over the earth in a har- 
vest of evil and disorder, the time for the work of reparation 
was come, and the Divine Word, the Image of the Father, 
took flesh. 

Magnificent as had been the dower of the First Man, and 
wonderful the grace which held his soul in harmony with it- 
self, and his bodily affections in obedience to his soul, incom- 
parably more magnificent was the dower of human nature in 
its reparation, inconceivably grander the grace which ruled the 
Soul and Body of the Restorer. For whereas the First Man’s 
person had been simply human, the Person of the Second 
Man was the Divine Word Himself, the perfect Image of the 
Father; and whereas the grace of the First Man was such 
that he was able not to sin, the grace which had assumed the 
nature of the Second Man was a Person who could not sin, 
the fountain of grace itself, measureless, absolute, and per- 
sonal. ‘The Image of God Himself came to restore the copy 
of that Image in man, his appearance as man among men was 
the reconveying of the Truth to them, because He was the 
Truth Himself. ‘he ruth in all its extent: the Truth in the 
whole moral order and every relation which belongs to it; the 
Truth by which all the rational creation of God corresponds to 
the Idea of its Creator, was the gift which He brought to man 
in His Incarnation. 

But this truth is not merely external to man. In order to 
be received and appropriated by him, he must become capable 
of it. The Restorer works his restoration by an inward act 
upon the soul, its intellect and will. The Image of God sets 
up His seat within His work, the copy. Man is sealed by the 
Holy Spirit with the likeness and resemblance of the Father’s 
Face, the Son; and having the Son within him, and giving a 
home within the soul to the divine character, and making this 
his treasure, man is formed after God.* The supreme like- 
ness, which is beyond all others, is impressed on human souls 


* 8. Cyril Alex, tom. v. 1, pp. 544, 557, a. 
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by the Spirit of the Father and the Son. As the defacing of 
the likeness, the result of the original fall, caused the obscur- 
ing of the Truth, so its restoration was itself the recovery of 
the Truth. 

And this restoration is itself the witness to the Truth of 
which He spoke before Pilate as the object of His birth and 
advent. But to make the witness operative and fruitful, the 
greatest wonder in this list of wonders is required, the suffer- 
ing of the Truth Himself. He said of the corn of wheat, which 
was to bear fruit in unnumbered hearts, that it would remain 
alone unless it fell into the ground and died. And so His 
crucifixion in the nature which He had assumed was the act 
from which the renewal of truth went forth; and not only in 
His Person, but likewise in His chosen witnesses this special 
mode of vivifying the truth, and making it fruitful, should be 
repeated. Not only must the absolute Truth of God appear 
in our nature itself in order to be accepted, but the nature in 
which it appeared should offer the sacrifice of itself, and this 
particular mode of propagating the truth should be observed in 
that chosen band whom He termed specially His witnesses. 
Their witness should be their suffering; m them, too, the 
Truth should be crucified, and so become fruitful. 

And as man in his original creation had been a copy, how- 
ever faint, of the eternal relations of the Godhead in itself, 
so his restoration springs from those same eternal relations. 
In it the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spurit are seen 
working.* It springs from the Father, in that He is the 
Father of the only begotten Son, the Original of the Image, 
and so the Father of all those who are the copies of that 
Image. It springs from the Son, in that He is the perfect 
Image of the Father, and by dwelling in a created nature has 
raised it to the dignity of His Person, from which the grace 
of Sonship comes. It springs from the Holy Snirit, whose 
work as the Spirit of the Father and the Son, is to imprint 
the copy of the Son on man. He performs in every one of 
the redeemed by communicating to them a participation of 
the divine nature, by dwelling in them, by contact and 
coherence with them, a work infiuitely less in degree, but 
yet of the same order with that work of His whereby all the 
fullness of the Godhead dwelt by personal unity in our Lord’s 
Manhood.t 

But we left our Lord before Pilate, bearing witness to the 
truth. It remains to see how that truth became impressed 
on the world. 





* §. Cyril Alex. in Joh. x. p. 858, b. = + Petav. de Trin., Lib. viii. ¢. 7. 





Arr. V.—ARCHBISHOP MANNING ON ENGLAND 
AND CHRISTENDOM. 


England and Christendom. By Henry Epwarp, Archbishop of West- 
minster. London : Longmans. 


rPHERE is probably no Catholic writer towards whom 

Anglicans in general and Tractarians in particular 
exhibit so much aversion as towards the Archbishop. If you 
ask their reason for this, they will be sure to reply that he is 
so narrow and exclusive ; that he is so slow in seeing any good 
externally to the Roman Catholic Church ; that he is so harsh 
and uncharitable in his judgment of those outside his own 
communion. It is very natural they should make this reply, 
because it supplies (so to speak) a moral basis for their 
antipathy : since it may well be accounted a moral defect that 
any one should be slow in appreciating and sympathizing with 
love of God, wherever that love may be found. But it is really 
not less than monstrous to accuse the Archbishop, as 
distinct from others belonging to his own communion, of 
any approach to this habit of mind. On the contrary, we 
will venture to say that there is no one Roman Catholic 
writer of eminence in the world who has spoken more empha- 
tically than he—we doubt if there is one who has spoken 
with equal emphasis—on the piety and salvability of persons 
external to the visible Church. Take the two following 
passages in illustration: how can there possibly be a more 
frank and cordial justice done to those without ? 

First as to the Evangelicals. 

The sincere and excellent men who represented this school entirely 
believed themselves to be the direct opponents of Rationalism. They honestly 
feared and abhorred it as an impiety towards the Word of God ; little 
knowing, from want of analyzing their own rule of Faith, that it was also 
essentially rationalistic. What has been the course and fate of these good 
men I know not. They seem to have melted away on every side. They do 
not appear to have replenished their number, nor to have held their ground, 
nor to have any succession. The so-called Evangelical school appears to have 
been a form of personal piety which could not perpetuate itself. It contained 
a multitude of the highest and noblest English natures, of whom invincible 
ignorance of the Catholic Church may be predicated with full confidence. 
The “Bible” and the “Following of Christ” were their text-books ; and 
their lives were singularly conformed to the Catholic type of humility, patience, 
prety, submission, self-denial, and communion with God. Baptism had made 
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them children of God and of His Church ; conscious desire to believe all 
He had revealed, to obey all He had commanded, and to suffer all He might 
require, and unconsciousness of a thought in wilful deviation from His Truth, 
or of an intention at variance with His Will, sustained them in their inno- 
cence, or raised them again by repentance to union with their Father in 
Heaven (pp. xxxii., xxxiii.). 


Next on the Tractarian movement: though we cannot do 
justice to the Archbishop’s language on this head, without 
giving an extract of considerable length. 


Truth and justice towards the Anglican system, and a grateful recognition 
of the working of the Spirit of Grace, demand a full acknowledgment of the 
change which has passed upon it. 

First, came a restoration of Divine worship on festivals and saints’ days, 
extending sometimes even to daily service morning and evening ; and that in 
the remotest country churches. 

Secondly, a restoration of frequent communion ; what was before once a 
quarter became once a month, once a week, and now, in some places, is every 
day. 

Thirdly, arose one of the noblest and most beneficent works of the 
Anglican clergy—the education movement, which sprang up in 1837, and has 
continued to this day. 

Fourthly, came the Colonial bishoprics, which have called forth great 
energy and devotion, and by reaction have powerfully affected the Anglican 
clergy at home. 

Fifthly, sprang up a sense of the need of theological training for clergy- 
men, which, through much opposition and evil report, succeeded at last in 
forming one or two Diocesan Colleges, and in* moving the Universities to a 
tardy and insufficient endeavour to provide for this obvious need. 

Sixthly, a restoration of sacred and religious literature ; first Anglican, 
then patristic, next medizeval and scholastic, and finally Catholic ; which has 
penetrated and elevated the Anglican system, both clergy and laity, with a 
higher knowledge, and with perceptions, aspirations, and sympathies which 
were extinct in the last century in England, and have their true home only 
in the ever-living and changeless Church of God. The doctrines taught and 
believed, the devotions and practices of piety now in use among Anglicans, 
show that the mind and spirit of the Church has breathed itself into multi- 
tudes who are still in the Anglican system. Over every instinct that 
opens in it, every pulse that beats in it, every aspiration which rises in it, 
every line of conformity to the Catholic Church which is retraced upon it, I 
rejoice with all my heart. 

Lastly, there has sprung up in the Anglican Church a consciousness that 
Protestantism cannot be the essence of its nature, but a mere attitude of 
supposed and transient necessity. It has become now the acknowledgment 
of calm and good men among them, that unless the Church of England be 
Catholic it is nothing ; and that unless it be in substantial agreement of 
faith with the Christian world, it cannot be Catholic. This is to be found 
pervading the higher minds and natures of the Anglican clergy. In all this 
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there is ne disloyalty to their position, no unnatural appropriation of Roman 
doctrines, no unauthorized adoption of the Roman ritual. Of these two last 
phenomena I will speak hereafter. 

So far as I have described the steady ascending of the mind and spirit of 
the Church of England, it has my hearty and hopeful sympathy. I pray that 
showers of blessings may fall with the early and the latter rain, upon “the 
land that was desolate,” and that the wilderness may “ flourish like the lily.” 
Every fresh light which springs up, every gleam of the true faith which 
spreads over England, is a cause of thankfulness to the Father of lights, from 
whom alone it comes. As I have said in the third of the letters here re- 
printed, it is a dictate of faith to believe that the Spirit of God is working 
mightily, sweetly, and wisely in all who are faithful to His grace. The 
Catholic Church bears the heart of Him, “ who will not break the bruised 
reed, nor quench the smoking flax.” No one who has a love for souls can 
look upon this rising of the Spirit of Life in the Anglican system without a 
tender and loving care. I pray God, day by day, to perfect the work which 
He has begun, and never to stay His hand until He has reunited England to 
Christendom. Every scattered and isolated truth in the Anglican system is 
a germ of faith ; every measure of grace is an earnest of more. In proportion 
as men know and love God they are nearer to the Council of Trent, and to the 
Vicar of the Incarnate Word (pp. xi.—xliii.). 


It is not only, however, that the Archbishop so warmly 
sympathizes with the piety of non-Catholic individuals and 


bodies: he has done much more than this, to give such good 
men their due place in a Catholic’s judgment. For observe. 

It has been held by several theologians, that belief in the 
Church’s infallibility is a strictly necessary condition of true 
faith; and, if this doctrine were true, it would follow of 
course that no non-Catholic could be saved, however in- 
vincible might be his ignorance of Catholicism. This question 
therefore is simply vital in its bearing on the point before 
us. We ask then, who is the one Roman Catholic who has 
taken the most prominent part, in encountering this objection 
and solving this difficulty? The Archbishop. Several years 
ago he preached a sermon in Rome, containing the same 
doctrine which appears in his present volume; viz. (p. 110) 
that ‘the infallibility of the Church does not enter of neces- 
sity into the essence of an act of faith,” though it is the 
“ Divine provision for ”’ faith’s “ perfection and perpetuity, and 
the ordinary means whereby men are illuminated in thie 
revelation of God.” ‘This sermon caused much excitement 
and discussion at the time ; and it led many both to look more 
arefully into the matter, and ultimately to change their 
opinion. We repeat—it was Archbishop Manning who was 
thus zealous for the doctrine, that individuals can be saved 
externally to the Church’s body ; who saw the difficulty which 
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might plausibly be raised against this opinion, from that tenet 
which required belief in the Church’s infallibility as requisite to 
Divine faith ; and who consequently applied himself to contro- 
vert the said tenet expressly and systematically. 

What then really causes that Anglican antipathy to his 
writings, which is so very evident? ‘The cause is not far to 
seek. He sympathizes with the piety of Evangelicals and 
Dissenters, no less than with that of High-Churchmen; he 
regards Anglicans as no less simply external to the visible 
Church than Wesleyans or Congregationalists; he regards as 
the merest sham and pretence all attempts at investing the 
Establishment with a Catholic dress or profession. But then 
this cannot be represented, with any kind of plausibility, as 
implying harshness or uncharitableness of temperament ; it is 
a simple matter of theological argument and discussion. And 
since theological argument and discussion are certainly not 
the strong point of Anglicans, they are naturally very desirous 
of shifting the controversy on to some other ground. It is 
very difficult to answer the Archbishop’s arguments ; but it is 
extremely easy to accuse him of a narrow judgment and 
temper. And yet all this time the real soreness of Anglicans 
arises, not from his being harsh to them, but from his not 
being harsh to their more Protestant opponents. 

The volume before us embraces four pamphlets, which had 
been previously put out at intervals since the year 1864; and 
is preceded by a very important Introduction. ‘The essays have 
now obtained a peculiar significance, which the author would 
not have anticipated at first, from the publication of the 
Eirenicon, and the sudden impulse thus given to Unionistic 
aspirations ; and we think we shall best assist our readers to 
apprehend their purport, if we take them in order of time. 
We will begin then with the first of the four treatises; go 
through with them one by one; and conclude, instead of 
commencing, with the Introduction. 

The first pamphlet (pp. 1-32) was published in 1864, on 
occasion of the Privy Council judgment concerning the noto- 
rious “ Essays and Reviews” ; and it points out in verspicuous 
’ but moderate language the real position in which that judgment 
exhibited the Church of England. The author begins by 
reciting the resolution published at the time of the Gorham 
judgment * by thirteen most influential Anglicans, of whom 
Dr. Manning was himself one and Dr. Pusey another. This 
resolution declared in effect, that acquiescence in the said 





* This was a judgment deciding that Anglican ministers are permitted to 
deny Baptismal Regeneration. 
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judgment would overthrow every claim to Catholicity that 
could be made for the Church of England; and consequently 
that it was of indispensable importance, to obtain from the 
bishops a re-affirmation of the condemned doctrine. Our 
author then goes on to repeat the history of what subse- 
quently took place. Bishop Blomfield, of London, speedily 
brought in a bill (p. 8) to vest in the bishops exclusive 
judgment on matters of doctrine; but the bill was rejected. 


It was rejected with an overwhelming rejection, not only of opposition 
but of arguments. So utter was the defeat that it has never been heard of 
more. No one has ventured to introduce any like it again. The vice of the 
whole situation was so visible and so hopeless that it has been left without 
an attempt to cure it (p. 9). 

Ever since this futile and grotesque exhibition, the Church 
of England has acquiesced without further remonstrance in the 
final appellate jurisdiction of the Crown; and the very notion 
of repudiating the Gorham decision has faded from men’s 
minds. An attempt was indeed made to obtain signatures 
for a declaration, “ that the Oath of Supremacy could be taken 
to oblige the conscience only in matters of a civil and not of 
a spiritual kind” (p.12). But how was this declaration 
received by the clergy? Out of 17,000, some 1,800 signed 
it. Meanwhile about the same time the Catholic hierarchy was 
restored to England; and now, no longer one tenth part, but 
the whole body of Anglican clergy spoke out with emphasis. 

The Church of England, bishops, clergy, and laity, in ecclesiastical sections 
of dioceses, chapters, archdeaconries, rural chapters, diocesan meetings, with 
an unanimity never known till then, not only protested against the Supre- 
macy of the Holy See, but fell for protection at the feet of the Royal 
Supremacy (p. 13). 

Time passed on and Convocation obtained leave to act. 
What were its declarations ? did it reaffirm Baptismal Regene- 
ration? On the contrary, ‘‘ for thirteen years the Church of 
England has met, I know not how often, in Convocation; but 
on the appellate jurisdiction and the Gorham heresy not an 
act has been done, not a word has been resolved” (p. 14). So 
much on one of the two Anglican sacraments. As to the 
other, all which Archdeacon Denison even claimed (p. 15) was 
a liberty to hold one of two contradictory doctrines ; nor has 
any Anglican even expressed a desire, that clergymen may 
be forbidden to hold that tenet, which Tractarians regard as 
heretical. Next as to another sacrament, though one not 
recognized as such by Anglicans. 


The Christian law of marriage has been abolished by Act of Parliament. 
For the first time since the coming of 8. Augustine of Canterbury, the bond 
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of marriage is dissoluble in English law ; and divorce, borrowed partly from 
Judaism, and partly from the schismatics of the East, has been introduced. 
This has been done by Act of Parliament alone ; yet the Church of England 
has made no protest, and its clergy are bound to remarry, or to lend the 
church for the remarriage of, those whose husbands or wives are still living: 
and they do so (p. 17). 


This, however, concerns only successive polygamy. But simul- 
taneous polygamy “has been allowed by Dr. Colenso, under 
the protection of Dr. Whately, to the Christians of Natal” 
(ib.). 

And now on the top of these various apostasies came the 
judgment on “ Essays and Reviews.” Convocation indeed, to 
do it justice, protested against this book, and ultimately con- 
demned it (p. 37). Nor indeed can we better exhibit to 
Catholic readers the contents of that miserable volume, than 
by quoting the summary of its contents from the Convocation 
document. (See p. 20.) 


We find that in many parts of the volume statements and doctrines of 
the Holy Scriptures are denied, called into question, or disparaged ; for 
example :— 

1. The verity of miracles, including the idea of creation presented to us 
by the Bible. 

2. Predictive prophecy, especially predictions concerning the Incarnation, 
Person, and Offices of our Lord. . 

3. The descent of all men from Adam. 

. The fall of man and original sin. 

. The Divine command to sacrifice Isaac. 
. The incarnation of our Lord. 

. Salvation through the blood of Christ. 
. The Personality of the Holy Spirit. 


. Special and supernatural inspiration. 


But what power has been permitted to Convocation of car- 
rying out this judgment? ‘There is an authority with which 
alone it rests to assign the conditions, under which an Angli- 
can clergyman may maintain his position as such. That 
authority is the Crown in Council ; and it has expressly decided 
“ that to deny the inspiration of any portion of the Old and New 
Testament, so long as no entire Book is thereby erased from 
the Canon, and to deny the eternity of punishment for the 
wicked, is not at variance with the Articles or formularies of 
the Church of England ” (p. 22). 

Lastly, as a climax comes Dr. Colenso, and denies that 
Scripture can be trusted even as a substantially true record of 
facts. 

Such was the bearing of our author’s first pamphlet. It 
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was not to be expected that so vigorous and telling an indict- 
ment should be left unchallenged; and Anglican rejoinders 
were numerous and vehement. These rejoinders led to the 
second treatise in this volume “The Convocation and the 
Crown in Council” (pp. 35-79). Of this the argument is in 
some sense supplementary to the former. In the former 
Mgr. Manning had pointed out how serious were those errors, 
against which the English clergy had no inclination to protest; 
and in this he proceeds to show, how unavailing is their protest 
where they do make one. Convocation, greatly to its honour, 
condemned the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” and declared their 
teaching “‘ contrary to the doctrine of the Universal Church ;” 
or (in other words) false and heretical. What has been the 
practical result of this condemnation? Has one single clergy- 
man been prevented thereby from teaching every tenet which 
they contain? On the contrary (p. 42) the Lord Chancellor 
declared in the House of Lords that Convocation possesses no 
such jurisdiction as had been claimed, and “ that the whole of 
it” had “ been taken away and annexed to the Crown.” As our 
author points out at length (pp. 42-8) it is not that the Crown 
extends ever so unduly the sphere of what it calls “ tempo- 
ralities:”’ no; it has direct jurisdiction over “ spiritualities.” 
“The Church of England actually submits, though with much 
ill will,” to this jurisdiction (p. 45). 

But what is it which has involved the Church of England in 
this ignominious subjection? Obviously and undeniably the 
Reformation. Slavery to the State, so far as the Church of 
England was concerned, was the one animating principle of 
that whole movement. 


The claim of supremacy and of final determination in all causes, ecclesiastical 
as well as civil, is a primary principle of the Anglican system. It has been 
accepted, and even clamorously affirmed, by the Anglican Church. The 
appellate jurisdiction of the Crown in all causes is the same in principle, 
whether under the form and title of the Court of Delegates or of the Privy 
Council. Its machinery may vary, but the thing is identical (p. 46). 


This brings Mgr. Manning to consider what were the prin- 
ciples of the English Reformation. They were essentially 
rationalistic. 


Anglicans acknowledge readily that Protestantism is essentially rationalis- 
tic, but deny that Anglicanism is Protestant. What I wish to show is, that 
Anglicanism is identical in principle with all other forms of the Protestant 
Reformation (p. 50). 

Three principles in particular were common to Anglicans 


with all Protestants. Firstly and fundamentally this; that 
they rebelled against the direct unintermittent energizing 
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magisterium of the living Church, and appealed therefrom to 
private judgment in one or other shape. 


It matters not fo what they appeal, whether to Scripture, or to Fathers, or 
to Antiquity, or to the undivided Church, as they say, before the separation 
of the East and West, or to General Councils in the past or in the future ; 
for all these are but so many forms and pleas of evasion to cover the essence 
of their insubordination, which consists in this, namely, the refusal of the 
living voice of the Church as the rule of faith. For example, if a subject 
refuse submission to the sovereign power, and appeal to parliaments in the 
past or princes in the future, nobody would care for the tribunal to which 
he appealed. To refuse obedience to the sovereign is treason. Such an act 
would be a capital offence. So it is with the Church. There can be no 
appeal from its voice without a denial of the law: “He that heareth you 
heareth me” (p. 51). 


Secondly, all alike profess the sufficiency of Scripture; for 
this is expressly asserted in the Articles of the Church of 
England. And thirdly, all alike profess that the Church’s 
teaching had become corrupt, and proclaim, accordingly, a 
doctrinal reform. “ Anglicanism” indeed “is perhaps the 
most obtrusive” of all “in its claim to a special purity and 
primitiveness in its system ” (p. 51). 

The following passage, reprinted from a former work, is 
among the most striking we have anywhere seen in theological 
controversy :— 


During the eighteen centuries of its existence, the Catholic Church has 
been tried by the rise of a succession of heresies within its unity. Every 
century has had its characteristic heresy. From Gnosticism to Jansenism 
there is a line of almost unbroken succession in error, which has sprung up 
parasitically by the side of the Divine Truth. But the Church remained 
steadfast and resplendent, without change or shadow of vicissitude, ever the 
same, and perfect in its light as in the beginning. The errors of the human 
intellect have never fastened upon the supernatural intelligence of the 
mystical body ; but every successive error has been expelled by the vital and 
vigorous action of the infallible mind and voice of the Church of God. All 
its dogmas of faith remain to this hour incorrupt, because incorruptible, and 
therefore, primitive and immutable. The errors of men have been cast forth 
as humours which are developed in the human system, but cannot coexist with 
the principle of life and health. A living body casts off whatever assails its 
perfection. . . . But in the Anglican Church all is the reverse. Every 
error which has sprung up in it, adheres to it still. Its doctrines vanish, its 
. heresies abide. All its morbid humours are absorbed into its blood (pp. 63-5). 


The next treatise is to our mind the ablest and most 
important in the volume: it is on ‘the workings of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church of England.” It was occasioned by the 
following singular statement of Dr. Pusey’s. “A class of 
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believers,” said that prejudiced controversialist, ‘joined in 
the triumph” caused by the Privy Council judgment on 
‘« Essays and Reviews ; ” 


“ And while I know thata very earnest body of Roman Catholics rejoice in 
all the workings of God the Holy Ghost in the Church of England (whatever 
they think of her), and are saddened in what weakens her who is, in God’s 
hands, the great bulwark against infidelity in this land, others seemed to be 
in an ecstasy of triumph at this victory of Satan.” 


Every one thought at the time that Dr. Pusey intended to 
include Mgr. Manning in the last-named category ; though we 
have great pleasure in recording, that he has since entirely 
disavowed any such intention. At all events, Mgr. Manning 
replies that, on the one hand, he heartily rejoices in all the 
workings of the Holy Ghost in the Church of England, though, 
on the other hand, he cannot regard her as “the great 
bulwark against infidelity in this land.” 

As to the former portion of this answer, it is astonish- 
ing how widely an impression once prevailed among the 
Anglican party that converts to Catholicism ordinarily re- 
gard their past spiritual life as a mockery, and deny the 
past operations within them of the Holy Ghost. On the other 
hand, if converts indignantly repudiated so perverse a notion, 
then they were assailed on the other side, as admitting by 
this very repudiation that, in some sense or other, the Hsta- 
blishment is part of the Visible Church. The main purport of 
the truly admirable essay before us is to lay down the true 
“via media” which lies between these two extremes. There 
is abundant grace, says the author, ever active and energetic 
among Anglicans; but not on that account are they members 
of the Visible Church. Great numbers of them have, indeed, 
been baptized in their infancy, and were thus raised to the 
supernatural order. If these men, after they become adults, 
remain faithful to actual grace and avoid mortal sin, they 
retain that habitual grace which they received at Baptism ; but 
not on that account are they members of the Church’s body, 
though they appertain to her soul. But, putting aside this 
question of Baptism, every Catholic holds that supernatural 
grace visits even the unbaptized ; that they have full power of 
corresponding with that grace; that if they do duly!correspond 
with it, they will obtain an increased degree thereof; and that 
finally, by an act of sovereign love, they may obtain the great 
gift of justification. Under any circumstances, it is not for 
being external to the Visible Church that men are punished 
(p. 95), but for being culpably external to her. But all this, 
as is evident, has nothing to do with the Church of England, 
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as such; it applies equally to the whole English people, 
whether Anglicans or dissenters. Indeed the author has on 
more than one occasion expressed his own greater sympathy 
with the piety of the latter as compared with the former class. 
(See, e.g. p. 101.) Nor, again, does it at all follow,—because 
you have received abundant gracewhether in your position as an 
Anglican or as a dissenter,—that you are therefore permitted 
by God to remain in Anglicanism or in dissent (p. 103). On 
the contrary, grace is given to call you into the Church; and 
so soon as you have sufficient light, you forfeit your state of 
justification if you shrink from following that light. 

Next as to the office of the Establishment in witnessing 
truth. Itis a teacher of truths, says our author, but not of 
truth: for to say the latter “ would imply that it teaches the 
truth in all its circumference and in all its divine certainty ”’ 

. 104). 
® still every Catholic may well grieve—and the Archbishop 
has ever sincerely grieved—at every successive step whereby 
those truths which the Church of England teaches have been 
lessened in number or weakened in emphasis. 

Yet at last, how is it possible to suppose, as Dr. Pusey sup- 
poses, that the Church of England is the great bulwark against 
infidelity in this land? (p. 114). For an earnest repudiation 
of this statement Mgr. Manning here proceeds to give four 
separate reasons; on which Dr. Pusey afterwards rejoined 
in the Hirenicon. In our number for January, 1866 
(pp. 233-236), will be found both a careful statement of our 
author’s reasons, and a careful examination of Dr. Pusey’s 
attempted replies. 

Mgr. Manning concludes this essay with some very touching 
personal remarks. With great humour he refers to the 
accusation, which was commonly brought against him in his 
Anglican days, of being “ slow to advance; somewhat tame; 
cautious to excess; morbidly moderate” (p. 123). “ But 
now,” he adds, “‘is there anything in the extreme opposite of 
this which I am not in the opinion of many? Ultramon- 
tane, violent, unreasoning, bitter, rejoicing in the miseries of 
my neighbours, destructive, a very Apollyon, and the like.” 
Our own solution of this apparent paradox is extremely 
simple. Whether as an Anglican or a Catholic, our author 
has simply held the tenets legitimately appertaining to his 
position. When he was an Anglican, he guided himself by 
the Prayer-book and Articles ; whereas many of his contem- 
poraries revolted against so odious a yoke, even while not 
seeing their way to abandon the Establishment. In due time 
he submitted himself to that Church, which regards the Holy 
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Father as the divinely-appointed teacher of all Christians. In 
his new position, as in his old, he has accepted the tenets of 
his creed in their obvious sense ; and he has had therefore no 
other aim than to embrace that precise view of religion which 
the Holy See sets forth. When he was an Anglican, several 
Anglicans, who did not accept fully the Anglican position, 
thought him “ behindhand and un-Catholic ;” and now that 
he is a Catholic, those Catholics who do not fully accept the 
Catholic position think him bitter and violent. The simple 
truth is, that in each case he has accepted his position and his 
critics have not accepted theirs. 


But I have written, some say, hard things of the Church of England. 
Are they hard truths or hard epithets? If they are hard epithets, show 
them to me, and I will erase them with a prompt and public expression of 
regret ; but if they be hard facts, I cannot change them. It is true, indeed, 
that I have for the last fourteen years incessantly and unchangingly, by 
word and by writing, borne my witness to the truths by which God has de- 
livered me from the bondage of a human authority in matters of faith. I 
have borne my witness to the presence and voice of a Divine, and therefore 
infallible Teacher, guiding the Church with His perpetual assistance, and 
speaking through it as His organ. I have also borne witness that the Church 
through which He teaches is that which S. Augustine describes by the two 
incommunicable notes—that it is “spread throughout the world” and “united 
to the chair of Peter.”* I know that the corollaries of these truths are 
severe, peremptory, and inevitable. If the Catholic faith be the perfect 
revelation of Christianity, the Anglican Reformation is a cloud of heresies ; 
if the Catholic Church be the organ of the Holy Ghost, the Anglican Church 
is not only no part of the Church, but no Church of divine foundation. It 
is a human institution, sustained, as it was founded, by a human authority ; 
without priesthood, without sacraments, without absolution, without the Real 
Presence of Jesus upon its altars. I know these truths are hard. It seems 
heartless, cruel, unfilial, unbrotherly, ungrateful, so to speak of all the beau- 
tiful fragments of Christianity which mark the face of England, from its thou- 
sand towns to its green villages, so dear even to us who believe it to be 
both in heresy and in schism. You must feel it so. You must turn from 
me and turn against me for saying it ; but if I believe it, must I not say it ? 
And if I say it, can I find words more weighed, measured, and deliberate 
than those I have used? If you can show them to me, and so that they 
are adequate, I will use them always hereafter. God knows I have never 
written a syllable with the intent to leave a wound. I have erased many; 
I have refrained from writing and speaking many, lest I should give more pain 
than duty commanded me to give (pp. 128, 9). 


In the interval which elapsed between the publication of 
the third and fourth treatises, the author became Archbishop. 





* §. Aug. Opp. tom. ii. pp. 119, 120; tom. x. p. 93. 
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During the same interval also appeared Dr. Pusey’s Hireni- 
con. Accordingly, the fourth treatise on “ Reunion of Chris- 
tendom ” on the one hand has in some sense an official 
character, having been written as a pastoral address to the 
clergy of the Westminster diocese ; while on the other 
hand it contains several allusions to the Hirenicon, though 
without expressly mentioning that work. Its occasion was 
the publishing of a document sent to the English bishops by 
the Holy Office, in regard to the notorious A. P. U.C. It 
is difficult adequately to estimate the benefit conferred on 
the Church by this pastoral of the Archbishop’s. The very 
sound of union and unity is sweet to a Catholic ear; and Dr. 
Pusey has recently, since the publication of his Hirenicon, 
been speaking far more amiably of the Catholic Church 
than he does in that offensive volume. There was very 
serious danger then lest vital truth should be compromised, 
through desire of a spurious and factitious union. The 
bishops, as might have been expected, did not withhold a 
warning voice ; and the Bishop of Birmingham in particular 
deserves the special gratitude of every Catholic, for his un- 
wearying exertions in the good cause. But no one came more 
prominently forward—as indeed became his office—than the 
Archbishop. 

He pointed out (p. 211) that Unionism is but Latitudinarian- 
ism and Indifferentism in another dress. Protestantism, he 
explained, is private judgment exercised on Scripture ; 
Anglicanism is private judgment exercised on Scripture and 
Antiquity ; Unionism is private judgment exercised on 
ecclesiastical definitions. Any one of the three, just as much 
as any other, is rebellion against the Church’s living voice, 
and against the principle of intellectual captivity. Submission 
to an ever-living and energizing authority—this is the badge 
of a Catholic; revolt against such submission—this is the sure 
token of an alien in spirit. We will quote one or two very 
striking passages, in which the Archbishop illustrates this 
argument, 


It would be contrary to charity to put a straw across the path of those 
who profess to desire union. But there is something more divine than union ; 
that is, the Faith, . . . The Church is definite, precise, and peremptory 
in its declarations of doctrine. It refuses all compromise, transaction or 
confusion of the terms and limits of its definitions. It is intolerant not 
only of contradiction, but of deviation. [It excludes every formula but its 
own. The world is moving in the reverse direction. It is throwing every- 
thing open, levelling boundaries, taking in all forms of opinion, compre- 
hending all sects of Christians, by eliminating their differences, and finding 
a higher generality, a swummuwm genus which embraces all. The Humanita- 
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rians merge all religion in Naturalism ; the Unitarians in Christian morality ; 
the Latitudinarians in the residuum of Christianity, which survives the 
elimination of differences among Protestants ; the Anglicans in an imaginary 
faith of the undivided Church ; the Unionists in an agreement of the uni- 
versal Church, whic hshall neither be the Thirty-nine Articles, as they are 
understood by Englishmen, nor the Council of Trent, as understood by 
Catholics, but the text of both, understood in a sense known neither to the 
Church of England nor to the Church of Rome—a doctrine wider than 
either, compared with which the faith and theology of the Church is de- 
nounced as narrow and sectarian (pp. 155, 6). 

There is no unity possible except by the way of truth. Truth first, wnity 
afterwards ; truth the cause, unity the effect. To invert this order is to 
overthrow the Divine procedure. The unity of Babel ended in confusion ; 
the union of Pentecost fused all nations in one body by the one dogma of 
faith. To unite the Anglican, the Greek, and the Catholic Church in any con- 
ceivable way could only end in a Babel of tongues, intellects, and wills. The 
intrinsic repulsions of the three are irresistible. Union is not unity. Hetero- 
geneous and repugnant things may be arbitrarily tied together, but this is 
not unity. Union has in itself no assimilating power. Closer contact elicits 
the repugnances which rend all external bonds asunder. Truth alone gene- 
rates unity. Jt was the dogma of faith which united the intellects of men 
as one intelligence. The unity of truth generated its wniversality. The faith 
is Catholic, not only because it is spread throughout the world, but because 
throughout the world it is one and the same. The unity of the faith signifies 
that it is the same in every place. If it were not the same, it would not be 
universal, Identity is the condition both of unity and of universality. 
From this springs the supernatural harmony of the human intelligence, 
spreading throughout the Church, and reaching throughout all its ages, 
The dogma of faith has made it one by the assimilating power of the 
one science of God. From this unity of intellects has sprung the unity of 
wills. The wnity of the Church is created by the submission of all wills to 
one Divine Teacher through the pastors of the Church, especially the one who 
is supreme on earth. Submission to one authority by an inevitable conse- 
quence draws after it unity of communion (pp. 160, 161). 

It is indeed true, that the highest authority on earth has been compelled 
to check all hope of reunion between the Anglican and the Catholic Church, 
founded on mutual concessions, reciprocal interpretations, much more, on, 
compromises or concordats. To do so, would be to bind up a broken limb 
without setting i, or to tie a graft against the bark of a tree, instead of in- 
serting it into the symmetry and the sap of its vital structure. For the sake 
of truth, and for the salvation of souls, and in obedience to the divine 
authority of the Church, and in conformity to the light of the Spirit of Truth 
Who guides its judgments, we are compelled to decline all overtures as of con- 
tracting parties. The Commission of the Church is to “ make disciples of all 
nations.” A disciple recognises and submits to his teacher. The disciple who 
argues with his teacher is a judge, not a learner. To treat with the Church of 
God is to deny its divine authority ; but its divine authority is a primary 
article of revelation, and runs through every other article of faith. Ifa man 
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believe the whole faith, and yet offend in this one point, he is incapable of 
admission to the unity of the Church (pp. x. xi.). 


This last quotation brings us to the Archbishop’s introduc- 
tory essay. He has given it no name; but it might be called 
with sufficient accuracy ‘the History of Religion in England 
since the Reformation, with Consideration of its Present Con- 
dition and Prospects.” Its general argument may be briefly 
stated as follows. We begin with the author’s very words. 


The three theological loci, Tradition, Scripture, and Reason, are to be found 
nowhere in full application and in full harmony except under the supreme 
guidance of the living mind and living voice of the Catholic Church. They 
co-exist in it at this hour, as every student of S. Thomas knows, in every 
article of his Summa. They co-existed in England before the schism of the 
sixteenth century. But when the divine bond of unity and authority was 
broken, they parted asunder into three conflicting tendencies of thought, the 
sources of perpetual controversy. And these three methods of religious 
thought mark the three progressive phases of decline from faith to unbelief, 
through which the intelligence of England is passing (pp. xvii. xviii.). 


Of these three loci, proceeds the Archbishop, Tradition has 
been represented among English Protestants by the High 
Churchmen; Scripture by the Evangelicals; and Reason by 
the Latitudinarians and Rationalists. These three schools 
have co-existed in the Establishment from the first ; but with 
varying mutual relations. Down to the Puritan movement, 
under Charles I., the High Church party was constantly 
increasing in power; much of Catholic Tradition remained in 
the body of the people ; and there was a degree of approximation 
to Catholicism, which even in these Ritualistic days it is 
difficult to imagine. Then came in with violence the Puritan 
flood ; and ‘after the twelve years of the Commonwealth the 
Anglican Church was raised again, like a ship which had 
been for a time under water. All but its lines were washed 
away”? (p. Xx.). 

In this state of things came the collision with Catholicism 
under James II. ‘Thanks to that monarch’s unwise and 
unscrupulous conduct—against which the Holy See was ever 
protesting—the whole nation became far more profoundly 
imbued even than before, both with hatred and with dread 
of the Catholic Church ; and from that time the rationalistic 
party remained for many years in the ascendant. ‘The reason- 
ableness of revealed doctrine—the argumentative evidence for 
the truth of Revelation—these two theses were the sum and 
substance of speculative theology, with the great mass of 
Churehmen ; while a moral depravity prevailed which seems 
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to have been almost unexampled (p. xxvii.). It is evident 
at once, then, that “the second collision of England 
with the Catholic Church, in 1688, produced a far more 
violent recoil, and a far wider departure from the Faith than 
the first in 1562.” The Archbishop mentions this “ for the 
purpose of showing that the tendencies of faith and unbelief 
at this time give reason to fear that another collision may 
come hereafter, of which the result would be a still greater 
recoil from faith, and a wider departure from Christianity ” 
(p. xxix.). 

This downward progress lasted till about the year 1750. 
But “ from that time until now there has been a gradual and 
steady re-ascending towards Christian faith. Men returned to 
the belief that Christianity is reasonable; then, that it is true ; 
then, that the Holy Trinity and the Incarnation are Christian 
doctrines ; then, to belief in the operations of grace, of the 
Redemption by atonement and sacrifice ; then, of the in- 
stitution, grace, and obligation of Sacraments ” (pp. xxx. xxxi.). 
Moreover, this salutary reaction proceeded during at least a 
period of one hundred years, up to 1850. By this time the 
Catholic Church was far more prominent in England, than it 
had been at any previous period since the Reformation. And 
now the hierarchy was restored; and the Church “ began to 
act as a body by its corporate presence and influence upon 
public opinion, and upon every class of the English people.” 
She is “at this hour in contact with the intelligence and the 
consciousness of the people of England as she has never been 
since the last Requiem was sung in Westminster Abbey” 
(pp. XXXV. XXXvVi.). 

But in company with these two bright features of our time 
—the unprecedented prominence of Catholicism, and the 
greatly-improved character of English piety in general,—there 
is a third feature, gloomy in the present, and very far more 
gloomy in our anticipations of the future. There has arisen 
a vastly more fundamental and subversive rationalism than 
was ever to be found before. But every sign alike— 
whether good or evil—points to two inevitable consumma- 
tions: (1) The union of all good men under the shadow of 
S. Peter, and in communion with the Catholic Church; and 
(2) a violent and internecine conflict, between the Church on 
the one hand and the combined forces of rationalism and 
impiety on the other. Our one hope of success in this 
conflict depends, under God, on the unswerving faithfulness 
of individuals to every true Catholic principle. There can be 
no greater madness—there can be in effect (however uninten- 
tionally) no more ruinous treachery—than the giving up one 
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particle of full Catholic belief, one single doctrine which 
the Church really teaches, in the interest of compromise and 
spurious liberality. 

This is the great lesson which Archbishop Manning has con- 
sistently taught. Among the various champions of the Church 
in England who have come forth at this critical period of her 
history, he will ever have a place in Catholic memory peculiar 
to himself. His mind is singularly well balanced, and he 
unites characteristics apparently opposite in a truly surprising 
harmony. No one exceeds him in his love for England; 
yet that love is ever held in most absolute subordination 
to his reverence for Rome. He yearns with a passionate 
desire for the reunion of Christendom ; but that desire has 
never led him for one moment to veil so much as one of the 
Church’s characteristic doctrines, or concede one jot or tittle 
to the shallow liberalism of the day. 








Arr. VI—S. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. 


Histoire de Sainte Chantal, ct des Origines de la Visitation. Par M. 
YAbbé Em. Bovueaup, Vicaire-Général d’Orléans. ‘Troisitme édition. 
Paris : Librarie Ve. Poussielgue et Fils, Rue Cassette 27. 1865. 


N a letter from the Bishop of Orleans, prefixed by the 
Abbé Bougaud to his life of S. Jane Frances de Chautal, 

the following qualifications are laid down as essential to the 
successful accomplishment of the biography of a saint :—- 
First, and chiefly, a real and hearty love, with a true con- 
ception and full appreciation of his character; secondly, an 
attentive study of his interior and exterior life, implying a 
laborious and mature examination of contemporary documents ; 
thirdly, a life-like portrait of the saint, with its characteristic 
features, both in the order of nature and of grace, and a skilful 
and artistic grouping of historical facts and persons, so that 
the central figure may neither stand alone, with nothing to 
mark his age, position, or relations with his fellow-men, nor be 
buried under a mass of antiquarian and archeological details. 
We believe that the readers of M. Bougaud’s work will agree 
with the opinion of Mgr. Doupanloup, that it admirably com- 
bines all these requisites. He had lived from his childhood at 
Dijon, the native city of Jeanne Francoise Frémyot. Love and 
reverence for her who may be accounted its patroness were the 
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habitual feelings of his boyhood, and strengthened with the de- 
velopmentof his spiritual life as a man and a priest. The thought 
of writing her life first arose from his becoming accidentally ac- 
quainted with some precious manuscripts written during her 
lifetime, which were preserved in the convent of the Visitation 
at Dijon. He was at once struck and fascinated by the cha- 
racter of the saint, which, from various causes, had never been 
adequately set forth in any of her published memoirs; and he set 
himself, as a labour of love, to trace her through all the scenes 
of her varied history. He visited Bourbilly, which witnessed 
her bright and brief period of earthly happiness; the chiteau 
of Monthélon, where the early years of her widowhood, un- 
cheered by any human consolation, were spent in a continual 
heroic exercise of patience, humility, and tender charity to the 
poor; and, lastly, the little town of Annecy, in Savoy, the 
first home of her religious life, and the cradle of the Order of 
the Visitation. There he was allowed to examine the invalu- 
able collection of manuscripts treasured in the archives of the 
convent. 


I perused successively (he says) the magnificent collection of the autograph 
letters of S. Francis of Sales and 8. Chantal ; the first full of erasures and 
corrections, the second written with a firmer hand, but in amost strange ortho- 
graphy. A great number of these are still unpublished, and the rest have 
been most unfaithfully edited. 


He saw the autograph manuscript of the memoirs of the 
Mére de Chaugy, written in a large, bold hand, without a 
correction, and more than twenty volumes, still in manuscript, 
and unknown beyond the cloisters of the Visitation, containing 
the histories of the principal foundations of the Order in all 
parts of the world. More than all, the six folio volumes were 
placed in his hands, containing the process of the canoniza- 
tion of 8. Jane Frances, stamped with the highest degree of 
certainty and authenticity by the seals of the Notaries 
Apostolic. These seals had been placed upon the volumes 
after all the depositions had been collected, pain of excom- 
munication being pronounced against any who should open 
them before the publication of the Bull of Canonization. That 
publication was delayed until the year 1767, and the convent 
of Annecy having been destroyed in the French Revolution, 
these volumes remained unknown and forgotten in the 
archives of the See, until Mgr. Rendu determined to break 
the seals, just before M. Bougaud’s pilgrimage to Annecy. 
He is therefore the first historian of 8. Jane Frances who 
ever saw these precious and still unpublished pages. He also 
saw the ancient Chapter-book, begun two centuries ago and 
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not yet finished, the first pages of which were written by 
S. Francis of Sales, and where the history of the foundation 
of the convent of Annecy is written by the hand of 8. Chantal 
herself, whose signature is also attached to the minutes of 
the chapters over which she presided. §. Francis of Sales 
having written on the first page of this book the prayer that 
the names inscribed on these perishable leaves may be’.for 
ever written in the Book of Life, not only had the religious 
ever accounted it a great honour to have their names written 
there, but kings, queens, cardinals, bishops, and nobles of all 
countries have for more than two centuries eagerly sought per- 
mission to sign their names beneath those of the two saints. 

The distinguishing feature in the character of S. Jane 
Frances was fortitude. “I have found,” said S. Francis of 
Sales, after his first interview with her, “ Mulicrem fortem, la 
femme forte at Dijon;” and the Church commemorates this 
especial gift in the Collect for her feast :— 


Omnipotens et misericors Deus, qui beatam Joannam Franciscam tuo amore 
succensam admirabile spiritus fortitudine per omnes vite semitas in via 
perfectiones donasti. 

She was to be, says the Abbé Bougaud, in a century shadowed by great 
apostacies and shameful falls, a glorious revelation of the spirit of fortitude. 
What age of the Church, he adds, had ever greater deed of such a manifes- 
tation than our own? When had faint hearts and low aims more urgent 
need of the invigorating power of great example ? 


The early training of the saint tended in no slight degree to 
foster her natural strength of character. 

She had no memory of her mother, who died when she 
was only eighteen months old, leaving behind her a character 
for piety and charity befitting one in whose veins ran, we are 
told, “ some drops of the blood of 8. Bernard.” The portrait 
of the noble-minded father who watched over her infancy is 
thus sketched by Abbé Bougaud :— 


The President Frémyot possessed, in fact, in a high degree all the qualities 
necessary for that difficult office. God, who destined our saint to do such 
great things for Him, seems to have deprived her of a mother’s caresses in 
order to give her the training of a man. He entrusted her infancy to one 
able to train her to that life of faith, generosity, and self-sacrifice of which 
she was to set so glorious an example of the seventeenth century. The 
President Frémyot was distinguished among his compeers of the Parliament 
for his strong sense, the rectitude of his judgments, and the promptness and 
energy of his will. Better still, he was remarkable for the purity of his faith, 
his ardent devotion to the Church, and his inflexibility of conscience. 
He was one of those men with whom the sense of duty was the ruling power, 
who cannot conceive the possibility of a moment’s hesitation in obeying it, 
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though at the cost of a thousand lives, and who only want an occasion to 
call them forth to be recognised as heroes. These occasions were not 
wanting in the troubled life of the President, and more than once we see 
him rise to heroism, so simply and so naturally as to be unconscious of it 
himself. 


M. Frémyot had joined the League in the days when it 
embodied one of the purest acts of faith ever elicited from a 
‘Christian nation. Its object was to preserve the Catholic 
Kingdom of France from the dangers apprehended from 
a Protestant heir presumptive. It had been blessed by 
Pope Gregory XIII., headed by King Henry III., encou- 
raged by the clergy, enthusiastically hailed by the nation 
at large. But the passions and the weaknesses of men soon 
lowered and sullied a cause once so holy, and the sword which 
had been drawn to preserve the throne from a Protestant suc- 
cessor was turned against the Catholic king. The crimes of 
Henry III. formed no justification, in the eyes of the President 
Frémyot, of what he accounted an act of rebellion. He with- 
drew therefore from the parliament of Burgundy, which ad- 
hered almost unanimously to the League, and retired to the 
country; thus separating himself from the first President 
Bruslard, and others of his kindred and friends who headed 
the movement. Without a moment’s hesitation he gathered 
together those magistrates who still preserved their allegiance 
to the last of the house of Valois, and declared in the name 
of Henry III. that the parliament of Burgundy is transferred 
from Dijon to Flavigny. In their indignation the Leaguers 
confiscated all the property of their opponents, and having in 
vain endeavoured to win over M. Frémyot, whom they knew 
to be the soul of the king’s party, they had recourse to the 
savage expedient of sending him word that unless the royalist 
parliament were immediately dissolved, they would send him 
the head of his son, who had fallen into their hands. ‘“ Better,” 
replied the Christian hero, “that the child should die inno- 
cent, than that the father should live guilty.’ And he wrote 
a letter of remonstrance, the pathos and the eloquence of 
which shamed the most furious of his adversaries out of their 
evil purpose. They contented themselves with keeping the 
boy in prison, and holding the sword suspended over his head, 
in the hope that the long trial might at last sap the fidelity 
which they had failed to carry by storm. 


In the meantime, says M. Bougaud, terrible tidings resounded from 
one end of France to the other. Henry III. had been assassinated, 2nd of 
August, 1§89. The ancient race of Valois was extinct, the throne of 8. Louis 


belonged to a Protestant. 
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Catholic France was struck to the heart by the news. Instead of the accla- 
mations, and the Vive le Rot wont to hail the accession of a new sovereign, 
men were seen drawing their hats over their brow, or grasping each other’s 
hands, and swearing rather to die a thousand deaths than acknowledge a 
Huguenot king. 


So keen was the anguish of the President Frémyot, that 
his hair turned white in a single night. What was to be done? 
Henry IV. was the descendant of 8. Louis, the lawful heir to 
the crown: how could he be excluded? On the other hand, 
Henry IV. was a heretic: how could he be obeyed ? 


M. Frémyot spent a whole night in the agony of such questions : he came 
forth with his head white from agitation and sleeplessness, but with his reso- 
lution made. Henry IV. was the heir of S. Louis, the throne was his right, 
M. Frémyot unfurled his standard on the towers of Flavigny. On the other 
hand, Henry IV. was a Protestant, he could not reign over France. M. Fré- 
myot resolved rather to die at the gates of Flavigny than permit the king to 
enter until he had made his abjuration. 


‘ Sire,” said he afterwards to the great Henry, “ I confess 
that if your Majesty had not cried, Vive ’Eglise Romaine, I 
should never have cried, Vive le Roi Henri IV.” 

As M. Frémyot was drawing up the oath of allegiance to 
be taken by the army, a musket-ball broke the drum upon 


which he was writing. His hand did not even tremble: he 
simply asked for another drum, and went on writing on the 
same spot. 

When HenryIV., after his submission to the Catholic Church, 
made his triumphal entry into Dijon, he received with dis- 
tinguished honour the magistrates who had served him so 
faithfully. ‘‘ Monsieur,” said he to the President Frémyot, 
* you have so well filled the place of first President of Flavigny, 
that I would have you to be first President here also.” ‘“ God 
forbid, Sire,”’ replied M. Frémyot, “that I should intrude 
myself into the place of a living man: the first President is a 
good Catholic, he will serve your Majesty well.” 

On the following day, one of the magistrates of Dijon was 
brought before Henry IV., on a charge of treason; it was the 
very man who had seized the President’s son and threatened 
the unhappy father to send him his head in a sack. M. Fré- 
myot pleaded so earnestly for his pardon that Henry’s generous 
heart was moved. “President,” said he, “I see that my 
clemency must keep pace witn yours; you ask the life of your 
enemy, and I must grant it to you.” 

M. Frémyot’s one desire in the midst of the honours and 
prosperity which had succeeded so many and such sharp trials 
was to forsake the world and to serve God in the ecclesiastical 
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state. It was his only ambition, but it was not the will of God 
that it should be gratified. The vocation to the priesthood 
which was denied to himself was vouchsafed to the son, whose 
life he had so freely offered to God, and who was afterwards 
Archbishop of Bourges, and tenderly beloved both by his 
holy sister and 8. Francis of Sales. 

Such was the father of /u femme forte, and from the few 
details which we have of her childhood it would seem that it 
was passed in a familiar intercourse with him, not usual between 
parents and children in those stately times. At five years old 
she was playing in her father’s room, when a discussion arose 
between him and a Protestant visitor on the subject of the 
Real Presence. 

When the child heard that holy truth denied, she came close 
to the Protestant. ‘ Monseigneur,” she said, with flashing 
eyes, “ you must believe that Jesus Christ is in the Blessed 
Sacrament, because He says He is; and if you don’t believe 
Him, you make Him a liar.” The Protestant gentleman tried 
to propitiate her with sugar-plums. She took them in her 
apron, and walked straight with them to the fire, saying, 
“ Monseigneur, that is the way heretics will burn in hell, 
because they will not believe what our Lord says.” And on 
another occasion she said to the same gentleman, ‘ Mon- 
seigneur, if you had given the lie to the king, my father would 
have had you hanged; well,’ pointing to a large picture of 
S. Peter and S. Paul, “you have given the lie over and over 
again to our Lord, and so those two presidents there will have 
you hanged.” 

The education of Jeanne Francoise was carefully attended 
to. ‘She learned,” says the Mére de Chaugy, “ with great 
quickness and ability all those things which befitted a young 
lady of her condition.” Ler religious instruction was given 
by her pious father himself, who called his three children 
round him daily, in the morning and in the evening, and im- 
pressed upon them those lessons of Christian faith and prac- 
tice, and devoted allegiance to Holy Church, which shone forth 
so brightly in his own example. Jane Frances was remarked, 
even in those early days, for her tender compassion to the poor, 
and her filial devotion to the Blessed Virgin, to whom she 
clung with the special affection often elicited from the heart 
of motherless children by the Mother of fuir love, 

We read in the memoirs of the Mére de Chaney, the follow- 
ing touching narrative of the death of M. Jean Frémyot, the 
Saint’s grandfather, which occurred during her childhood. At 
the age of upwards of seventy-five, having been long one of 
the lights of the Parliament of Burgundy, in the full possession 
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of all his faculties of mind and body, he retired from the 
world, to employ the remainder of his green and beautiful old 
age in preparation for eternity. 


Now one morning M. Jean Frémyot called his children and grandchildren 
together, and although he was in his wonted health, he told them that God 
had revealed to him the hour of his death, and that he should die on the 
morrow. Then he mounted his mule, and went to bid farewell to his friends 
and relations, telling them with holy simplicity that he was about to set 
forth on his eternal journey. On his return he arranged that a priest should 
be ready to say mass the next morning in a little chapel, from which he 
could hear it in his bed, and said plainly that his soul would depart before 
the priest had received the last ablution. He spent the night very devoutly, 
though in great suffering ; and when the morning dawned he made his con- 
fession, communicated, received extreme unction, and begged that the mass 
might be begun, adding, “ Inasmuch as before the last ablution I am to go 
to drink of the eternal nectar in the kingdom of my God.” He heard this 
mass with wonderful devotion, and at the moment when the priest raised 
the chalice, the holy old man lifted his eyes with an angelic expression to- 
wards the eternal mountains, saying, Quando consolaberis me? And with 
those words on his lips he expired. 


The memory of this blessed death was one of the last which 


Jane Frances carried with her from her father’s house to the 
home of her elder sister Margaret, who in 1589 made a 
brilliant marriage with M. de Neufchézes, Seigneur des Francs, 
one of the first noblemen in Poitou. The President Frémyot 
seized the opportunity to send his younger daughter, now 
sixteen, from the dangers of the approaching civil war, to a 
part of the country which, though desolated and wasted by the 
outrages of the Huguenots, was at that time free from disturb- 
ance. To the last day of her life our Saint preserved a 
mournful remembrance of the desolation which she had wit- 
nessed in Poitou. The Huguenots, who had long been masters 
of the country, had left nothing but ruins behind them. 
Almost all the churches had been destroyed or desecrated, the 
steeples shattered by cannon-balls, statues mutilated, reliqua- 
ries melted down, and their precious contents scattered to the 
winds. Even in her old age her eyes would fill with tears 
when she heard the lamentations chanted in Holy Week, at 
the remembrance of the desolation which, in her girlhood, she 
had seen in Poitou. In the house of her brother-in-law, Jane 
Frances was exposed to dangers from which her father’s 
watchful care would doubtless have shielded her at home. A 
worldly and wicked old woman was associated with her, as her 
dame de compagnie. From her evil suggestions and light 
discourse, the innocent girl sought refuge at the altar : Mary, 
K 
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and in lonely meditation on the holy home of Nazareth. To 
the loving care of her heavenly Mother she ever attributed 
her deliverance from this and from other insidious snares 
which the enemy of souls laid for her on the eve of woman- 
hood. She was sought in marriage by an intimate friend of 
M. de Neufchézes, a man of high rank, graceful exterior, and 
apparently unshaken loyalty to the Catholic faith. To the 
astonishment of her friends, who had no suspicion of his con- 
cealed heresy, and to the confusion of him whose hypocrisy 
was thus unmasked, the young maiden replied, “I would 
choose a perpetual prison rather than the house of a Huguenot 
for my house, and a thousand deaths, one after the other, 
rather than bind myself in marriage to an enemy of the 
Church.” Jane Frances had no sooner attained her twentieth 
year than she was summoned home by her father, to bestow 
her hand on a worthier object. The young Baron de Chantal, 
now in his twenty-eighth year, was the heir of the illustrious 
family of Rabutin, and the last descendant in the female line 
of the house of S. Bernard. His father, an old soldier of the 
League, had fought side by side with the President Frémyot 
at Semur and Flavigny. ‘he son had inherited his father’s 
valour with a gentleness very foreign to the nature of the old 
Baron. 


This gentleness (according to the family chronicle of Bussy Rabutin) 
caused many of those bullies who think a man cannot be brave without being 
a boaster, to fasten quarrels upon him, but he undeceived them at the point 
of the sword. 


Before he was twenty he had fought eighteen successful 
duels, happily without bringing the guilt of blood upon his soul, 
when he found a worthier cause for his sword in the wars of 
the League. In spite of his propensity to duels, which seems 
to have been one of the crying evils of the age, and which in 
the person of her son afterwards brought so many hours of 
sorrow and anxiety upon our Saint, he possessed, we are 
told, fervent faith. He cultivated literature, wrote verses, 
and excelled in the art of conversation, then at so brilliant 
a height in France; thus combining the faith and valour 
of a knight of the middle ages with the cultivation of a 
gentleman of the seventeenth century. The President 
Frémyot had intrusted to his sword the city of Semur, 
whither the sittings of the parliament had been just removed, 
and he now committed to him the still more precious charge 
of his beloved child. Jane Frances, according to the me- 
inoirs of the Mére de Chaugy, in her twentieth year, ‘was 
distinguished by great personal beauty, and still more for the 
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grace and dignity of her bearing; she was bright and lively, 
with great clearness and promptness of understanding and 
solidity of judgment. At Dijon she was called la dame parfaite, 
and great regret was felt by all who knew her when she left 
the home of her childhood for her husband’s feudal castle of 
Bourbilly. M. Bougaud gives a graphic and very interesting 
description of the married life of the young Chatelaine. The 
practical genius and talent for organization which was one 
day to be so gloriously employed in the service of the Church, 
were now exercised in the humblest details of domestic life ; 
and the gift of government, hereafter to be applied to the 
regulation of a religious order, was now brought to bear upon 
the household and the tenantry of Bourbilly. 

With the exception of the loss of two children in their cradle, 
the eight years of our Saint’s married life were shadowed by 
one only cloud, the frequent absences of her husband, rendered 
necessary by his attendance on the king. At these times she 
felt drawn to a life of closer union with God than she had yet 
attained, or than her passionate attachment to her husband 
rendered possible in his presence. When M. de Chantal was 
at Court, says Bussy Rabutin, “She gave herself wholly to 
God; when he came home, she gave herself wholly to him.” 
And she says herself of this period of her life, ““ When M. de 
Chantal was away from me, I felt myself drawn wholly to 
God, but alas !” she adds, ‘“‘ I knew not how to turn the grace 
of God to account ; for I directed almost all my thoughts and 
prayers to the preservation and return of my dear husband.” 
At the age of five-and-thirty, M. de Chantal suddenly left the 
Court, which was about to make him a marshal of France, 
rather than execute a command which he accounted unjust. 
It was immediately after her husband’s return, as she fondly 
believed to a life to be spent uninterruptedly with her, that 
a dreadful famine which ravaged Burgundy, gave occasion to 
the first miracle recorded of the Saint. Not content with the 
abundant alms daily distributed at the castle-gate, she turned 
the castle itself into a hospital, preparing with her husband’s 
consent a number of beds for the sick, and especially for the 
poor mothers who, wasted with famine, were unable to nourish 
their infants. An immense oven, called the oven of the poor, 
was long shown as a memorial of those days of munificent 
charity. It contained thirty bushels, and although it was 
heated four times a day, it often failed to supply the bread 
required for the poor. Some-of her household began to 
murmur at the lavish bounty of their mistress, and at last 
brought her word that the provisions in the castle were all 
but exhausted. She went into the granary, and found only a 
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single barrel of meal and a little rye. It was mid-winter, and 
the wants of the poor became more clamorous every day. 
Madame de Chantal raised her eyes to Heaven, and, full of holy 
confidence in God, she ordered her servants to take out the 
meal in handfuls, and to distribute it without measurement 
to the poor. This went on for six months. Nor was the 
barrel of meal emptied until the produce of the next harvest 
was laid up in the granary. The ingenious humility of the 
Saint always attributed this miracle to the faith and devotion 
of one of her servants. Shortly after this signal token of the 
divine favour towards her, Madame de Chantal was visited by 
the stroke which shattered her earthly happiness. The tran- 
quil resignation of the husband snatched from her by the 
chance shot of a friend and kinsman, “a lot in cloudless 
sunshine cast,” contrasts strongly with the convulsive agony 
with which the bereaved wife clung to the hope of his recovery. 
“Ma Mie,” said the dying man, as she met him on the thres- 
hold of the castle, “‘ God’s decree is just ; we must love it and 
die.””—** No, no,” replied she, “we must seek a cure.” And 
while M. de Chantal was making his confession, she went from 
one to another of the physicians, who had come in all haste 
to the spot, as if to read her fate in their eyes; and as if 
nothing could resist her love, ‘“‘ Gentlemen,” she said, ‘ you 
must cure M. de Chantal.”—“ Unless it pleases the Heavenly 
Physician,” replied the sick man, “they will be able to do 
nothing.” His agony lasted for nine days. Vainly did he 
endeavour to persuade the broken-hearted wife to accept the 
lot before her; it seemed as if her prayers could take no form 
but this: “O Lord! take everything that I have in the world, 
but leave me my husband.” 


God (says M. Bougaud), whose adorable designs will be revealed in the 
course of this history, had decreed that these prayers should not be granted. 
He had given M. de Chantal a presentiment of his approaching end. Thus 
when the physicians were still full of hope, he insisted on settling all his 
affairs, and desired to receive the last Sacraments. On the day preceding 
his death, he received the holy Viaticum with the fervour of a religious, for 
the last time declared his forgiveness of him who had been the cause of his 
death, and directed that this forgiveness should be inscribed in the parish 
register, that his children and grandchildren might bear it continually in 
mind. He also inserted a special clause in his will, disinheriting any one of 
his children who should attempt to revenge his death. After which, free 
from all disquietude, his heart being detached from earth, and already full 
of the heaven which awaited him, he slept the sleep of the just. 


During the two first years of the Saint’s widowhood, the 
desolation of heart which threatened to undermine her health, 
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was frequently cheered by heavenly consolations, more vivid 
and intense than any she had ever before enjoyed. Her life 
was wholly given to prayer, the care of her four little children, 
and the service of the poor. To the sufferings of the heart and 
affections, were added tortures of the mind and conscience 
inflicted by an unskilful director. 

At the end of the second year, Madame de Chantal received 
a summons from her husband’s father, to bring her children 
to reside with him at Monthélon. The old Baron de Chantal 
was an instrument well fitted to complete the stern training 
which was to prepare the inflexible will of lu femme forte and 
the somewhat stately head of “ la due parfaite,’ to bow 
beneath the light and sweet yoke of 8. Francis of Sales. 

The family motto still visible over the gateway of the chiteau 
de Monthélon, “ Virtus vulnere virescit,’? well describes the 
life led there by our Saint, who with her four children entered 
‘ts gloomy, moated precincts towards the close of the year 
1602. 

This old Baron de Chantal, who was to be such a torment to 
our Saint, was not, however, without his good points ; he was 
frank, disinterested, and brave, but his vanity, which was an 
hereditary weakness in the house of Rabutin, amounted almost 
to insanity, and was equalled by his violence of temper, which 
kept him in a continual turmoil of quarrels, lawsuits, and 
duels, to the disquiet and terror of the neighbourhood. He 
had already twice incurred sentence of death for homicide, and 
had only escaped by the opportunity given him by the wars of 
the League to expiate his offence. Age had in no degree 
softened his temper, though it had so far weakened his mind 
as to render the haughty and violent old man the slave of an 
insolent servant, who established herself and her five children 
in the castle, and now treated the widow of her master’s son 
with such insolence that she dared not give a glass of wine to 
a messenger without her permission. This state of humiliating 
subjection was a severe trial to one whose spirit was naturally 
proud, and who had been so fondly cherished and so universally 
honoured throughout the course of her past life. Her heart 
often swelled within her to see the children of this woman 
preferred before her own, but she stifled every rebellious feel- 
ing of nature, and set herself as the one work of her life to 
win the souls of her ungracious companions by the sheer force 
of patience and meekness. 

Seven years passed under this iron yoke brought her to her 
first meeting with 8. Francis of Sales, of whom M. Bougaud 
gives us a beautiful and finished portrait ; which is, after all, but 
the filling up of those few words of 8. Vincent of Paul,— 
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“Oh, que Dieu doit étre bon, puisque Monsienr de Genéve est si 
bon!”? He thus contrasts the characters of the Saint, and 
his fervent penitent :— 


These two holy souls were manifestly not of the same family. We should 
say that S. Francis of Sales belongs to the tender and loving kindred of 
8. John, S. Ambrose, S. Francis of Assisi, S. Bonaventure, and Fenelon. 
S. Chantal, on the contrary, is of the strong and ardent family of S. Paul, 
S. Dominic, 8. Ignatius, §. Teresa, and Bossuet. Their diversity of nature 
and character is manifest even in their style. That of S. Francis of Sales is 
flowery, abundant ; it rejoices in images, emblems, and comparisons ; it 
plays amid flowers. S. Chantal, on the contrary, writes in a firm, condensed 
unornamented style, but with an ardour, force, and masculine energy most 
unusual in a woman. Here, however, the difference ceases ; everything else is 
in harmony. We find in both the same elevation of mind, the saine sublimity 
of thought, the same greatness of soul, the same intense love of God, the 
same horror of evil, the same contempt of earth, the same aspirations after 
heaven. But what is most remarkable, notwithstanding an apparent differ- 
ence, the supernatural path of both was the same. S. Francis of Sales had 
sanctified himself by adding strength to his sweetness ; 8. Chantal was to 
sanctify herself by adding sweetness to her strength ; and both, after the con- 


clusion of that interior work, were to labour to found for the service of the 
Church an institute of which the distinctive character was to be, sweetness 
in strength, and strength in sweetness. 


The history of the first meeting of the two Saints, who, 
living two hundred leagues apart, had been made known to 
each other in vision, and of the wise and gentle guidance with 
which, having rescued her from the bondage of her old direc- 
tor, S. Francis led Madame de Chantal to the threshold of her 
religious life, is well known to all who are acquainted with his 
life and correspondence ; but it comes before us almost with 
the charm of novelty in the pages of M. Bougaud, which in- 
crease in interest as they bring us to the foundation of the 
Visitation, the noviciate of S. Jane Frances, and her three 
first companions, and their training at Annecy, under the 
personal direction of the holy founder. 

No sooner had the infant congregation crossed the Alps 
to make its second foundation in the city of Lyons, than the 
happy tranquillity of its early days was ruffled by contention 
and contradiction. Monseigneur de Marquemont, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Lyons, seems to have been one of those good 
men who would fetter by rule and precedent the free and 
forward step of the Bride of Christ, as she moves on her 
predestined way ; and, to use the words of our present 
Archbishop, “ would bind the hands that were pierced by the 
bands of their theology.”” A community of religious women, 
without enclosure or solemn vows, was a novelty to him, 
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though, as is shown by Cardinal Bellarmine, who was con- 
sulted by S. Francis on the subject, it was no novelty in the 
history of the Church. 


I will give you (he says) the advice which I would take myself in your 
case. I would leave these daughters and these widows as they are, and I 
would make no change in what has been well done. Before Boniface VIII. 
there were religous women both in the East and in the West, as we know 
by the testimony of the Holy Fathers, of S. Cyprian, S. Ambrose, 8. Jerome, 
and §, Augustine among the Latins ; §. Athanasius, S. Chrysostom, S. 
Basil, and many others among the Greeks. Now these religious were not 
so strictly enclosed within their monasteries that they could not leave 
them when necessary. And your most reverend lordship is well aware that 
simple vows are of no less merit or lower obligation before God than solemn 
vows, since both the solemnity and the enclosure date from the ecclesiastical 
decree of the same Pope. Therefore, if in your country these daughters and 
widows can lead lives as holy and as useful to persons in the world by their 
charity and their good example without being cloistered, I see not why that 
manner of life should be changed. Nevertheless (he adds with the self- 
distrust of deep learning and high sanctity), if any one has better advice to 
give you I willingly retract mine. 


S. Jane Frances held to the original design with the firm- 
ness which belonged to her. 


My very dear Father,—-so runs a very characteristic note addressed by her 
to the Saint on this subject—they have just now come to tell me that a man 
is setting off for Lyons to-morrow. I beseech you write, if you can, a few 
words to Monseigneur, and in good ink, for it seems to me that this matter 
is of such great importance to this house that it ought to be pressed. 
My dearest Father will say that I am always eager. Oh! assuredly I 
should be so now with my whole heart, if I could do anything in the 
matter. 


No one saw the force of Bellarmine’s opinion more clearly 
than S. Francis of Sales. Society had evidently come to one 
of those periods of transformation, when the abundant effusion 
of the ancient spirit was needed under new forms. He had 
found one of those forms which was both old and new, and at 
the same time so marvellously appropriate to the necessities 
of the age that, notwithstanding the obstinate resistance of 
the Archbishop of Lyons, it failed not to reappear. Thus, 
notwithstanding all his sweetness, he did not yield without 
reluctance. Recognizing the will of God in the opposition 
raised against his designs, he closed his correspondence with 
the Archbishop with these words :— 


Beholding therein the Providence of God, I repress my desires, and 
silently acouiesce in your judgment and in your counsel. 
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By this acquiescence, 8. Francis relinquished one of the 
two leading ideas of his Institute. It had been founded for 
the reception of such fervent souls as were hindered by weak- 
ness of health, age, or other impediments from entering any 
of the religious houses then existing. With this view the 
Sisters of the Visitation of 8. Mary were dispensed from the 
practice of the corporal austerities usually required of 
religious, and from the recital of the great Office of the 
Church, which was replaced by the little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin. For the exterior penance was substituted a minute- 
ness and perfection in the practice of obedience, involving a 
degree of interior mortification which, as we have heard from 
religious of austere orders, makes the rule of the Visitation a 
severer restraint on the will than that of any other institute in 
the Church. It doubtless was a severer curb upon the spirit 
of S. Jane Frances herself than she would have found in the 
rule of Mount Carmel, which had just been brought into 
France by 8S. Teresa’s most illustrious daughter, Ann of Jesus, 
and to which she had been at first strongly attracted. 

The feature in his original design which the humility of 
S. Francis sacrificed to the scruples of the Archbishop of 
Lyons was the employment of the sisters in the visitation of 
the poor and the sick, and their consequent exemption from 
enclosure. The effectual carrying out of this design might 
eventually have proved to be beyond the physical powers of 
those subjects for whom the Institute was principally intended. 
Be this as it may, it is manifest that although the Saint was 
providentially hindered from accomplishing his whole proposed 
work with his own hand, the secondary portion of it has since 
been carried out by various religious bodies either formed on 
his idea, or called into existence by the same urgent needs 
which were first perceived and measured by his searching and 
loving eye. 

The Abbé Bougaud, like many other writers, speaks of the 
Sisters of Charity of S. Vincent as the realization of the first 
idea of the Visitation; but if we might venture to express a 
different opinion, we should say that they were a creation 
altogether distinct. §. Francis of Sales intended from the 
very beginning to bind the sisters of his congregation by 
perpetual vows. ‘They were to be, in fact, religious, as that 
word was understood before the decree of Boniface VIII. 
restricted its technical meaning to such as have papal enclo- 
sure and solemn vows. By reason of their perpetuity, these 
vows, in the words of Bellarmine above quoted, would in the 
sight of God have had no lower merit and no lighter obligation 
than the solemn vows of cloistered nuns. Such vows are now 
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taken by numberless modern congregations, which give them- 
selves to the service of the poor, by such communities of the 
third order of S. Dominic and 8. Francis as are without papal 
enclosure, and even (as M. Bougaud tells us) from the neces- 
sities of these evil days, by many of the strictly cloistered 
orders. Experience has therefore fully justified the far-seeing 
prudence of 8. Francis of Sales against the fears and jealousies 
(as old Clarendon would say) of the Archbishop of Lyons. 
As for the Sisters of Charity, their praise is in all the Churches 
—the praise of unflinching, untiring zeal, and of a self-denying 
charity which foregoes not only the joys of earth, but the 
special privileges and the quiet shelter of religion. ‘‘ Their 
convent,” in the words of their holy Founder, “is the hospital, 
their cell the sick chamber of the poor, their cloister the 
crowded street, their veil holy modesty, their grille the fear 
of God.” . As he left them so we find them. Few parish- 
priests, we believe, but would choose the Sisters of Charity 
from all the institutes of the Church to labour amongst the 
poor. No others can compete with them in efficiency for 
active work; but this efficiency depends in no small degree 
upon the fact that they are not and were never intended to be 
religious. ‘They are the light-armed troops of the great army, 
and can make their way into the enemy’s ranks with an easo 
and celerity which belongs not to their more heavily-armed 
comrades, the weapons of whose warfare are of another kind. 
They are, as we have said, a creation apart—not the idea of 
8. Francis of Sales taken up and amended by 8S. Vincent of 
Paul—a creation as original and as distinct from the religious 
life, as the Oratory of 8. Philip from the Order of S. Benedict 
or the Society of S. Ignatius. We cannot therefore admit the 
statement made by M. de Melun, in his beautiful life of Sceur 
Rosalie, that 8. Francis of Sales “recoiled from the idea of 
the religious life in the midst of the world, which he had 
originally intended for his daughters of the Visitation, whilst 
S. Vincent de Paul had stronger faith in his work.” S. Francis 
of Sales yielded to the prejudices of the age the immediate 
accomplishment of his design; whilst 8. Vincent carried into 
effect an entirely distinct inspiration, which did not run 
counter to those prejudices, “ creating the Sister of Charity,” 
in the words of M. de Melun, “to live in continual contact 
with the world, separated from it only by the slight bond of 
a yearly engagement, to live in the midst of it in the continual 
presence of God, whom she receives at the altar and meets 
again at every moment of the day in the ecréche of the new- 
born infant or the pallet of the poor, and by the bed of the 
dying. Distinct, and even dissimilar as are the institutes of 
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the two great Saints of the seventeenth century, they have 
been alike in their faithful adherence to the spirit of their 
founder, and to the minutest points of the tradition bequeathed 
to them by them. Wherever the cornette of the Sisters of 
Charity marks the possession of some fresh field by the army 
of 8. Vincent, the tradition of his rule and his spirit is carried 
thither unchanged as he first delivered it to Louise de Marillac. 
And independent as are all the houses of the Visitation of 
each other, and utterly destitute of the systematic organiza- 
tion and central government usually found necessary to the 
maintenance of one uniform spirit and one common action in 
a religious body, they all reflect, as so many dew-drops, dis- 
tinct yet the same, the light and the love which fall upon them 
from the glorified face of their founder. 

As soon as the question as to the erection of the Visitation 
into areligious order was decided, 8. Francis sought a shelter 
“for his bees” in the old trunk of 8. Augustine, which had 
already harboured the children of 8. Norbert, S. Dominic, and 
S. John of God, and has since received so many new colonies 
of labourers for heaven. The breadth and elasticity of 8. Au- 
gustine’s rule recommended it to him as capable of the modi- 
fications which he desired to introduce for the benefit of those 


to whom in his tender charity he desired to open the gate of 
the religious life. 


Nowhere (said the holy Bishop, in the Preface to his constitutions) do we 
find so mild a spirit as that of S. Augustine ; his writings breathe nothing 
but sweetness ; his rule is so filled with the spirit of charity, suavity, and 
benignity, that it is fitted for all kinds of persons, nations, and characters. 


And then he proceeds to draw the outline of his Institute, 
which was to take its place over against Mount Carmel, to 
afford room for those who had been hitherto excluded from 
the Orders of the Church; thus calling, like our Divine Lord, 
the weak and the infirm to the banquet of the Bridegroom. 
Thus he expressly commands that the doors of the Visitation 
should be thrown open, not only to virgins, but to widows ; 
so that they be lawfully discharged from the care of their 
children ; to aged persons, if they be in possession of a sound 
mind ; to the deformed, so that they be upright in heart ; and 
even to the sick, unless their malady be contagious. 8. Fran- 
cis, however (notwithstanding what has been said of him), 
had no mind to drive his nuns to heaven in a coach-and-sia. 
For scanty food, bloody disciplines, and broken rest, he substi- 
tuted a new and severer application of the mortification of the 
common life, which has been affirmed by many of the Saints 
to be the severest penance in the religious state. In other 
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Orders, long hours had been left free between the stated 
community exercises, which the religious passed alone in 
prayer, meditation, writing, or other labour, in their cells. 
S. Francis broke up all this free time into a succession of 
short exercises, so linked together, from five in the morning 
till ten at night, as to leave the religious not a moment to 
themselves, and thus to break their will by imposing a fresh 
sacrifice at the end of every half-hour. By this continual 
dropping, any remains of selfwill which may have survived the 
iron discipline of Monthélon, were gradually worn away, and 
the strong and ardent character which seemed intended for 
the austerities of Carmel, was moulded to the humility, sweet- 
ness, and childlike simplicity which were to distinguish the 
mildest and sweetest Institute in the Church, and to transmit 
to future ages the image of Jesus Christ, reflected in the 
person of its founder. 

The wonderful spiritual growth of the Mére de Chantal 
after her entrance into religion, was accompanied by a corre- 
sponding decline of the vigorous bodily health which she had 
hitherto enjoyed, as if to fit her by the experience of sickness 
to be the compassionate mother of the sick; and she passed 
on a bed of suffering almost the whole of the two years 1616 
and 1617, which were employed by S. Francis and herself 
in the revision and completion of the constitutions of the 
Visitation. 

The same hand which traced the rule for their exterior life 
was engaged at the same time amidst a press of occupations 
which fell upon him, as he himself says, “ not as a river, but 
as a torrent,” in writing the Treatise on the Love of God, 
which was composed for the interior training of the religious 
of the Visitation, and intended especially for their foundress 
and mother. 


The farther I advance (says S. Jane Frances) the more plainly do I perceive 
that our Lord leads almost all the daughters of the Visitation to a prayer of 
most entire unity and simplicity in the presence of God, by an absolute 
abandonment to His holy will, a prayer which our blessed Father calls the 
prayer of simple rest in God. 


For their guidance in this manner of prayer, S. Francis 
wrote this wonderful book, which was frequently interrupted, 
not only by his episcopal labours, and the continual pressure 
of his European correspondence, but by the tears of devotion 
and other supernatural favours which continually obliged him 
_ to lay aside his pen. His countenance, while he was writing, 
often shone like the face of Moses when he came down from 
the Mount; and on the feast of the Annunciation, as he was 
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treating of the love of God in the Incarnation, a globe of 
fire appeared over his head. Yet notwithstanding all these 
supernatural favours, so great were his humility and prudence, 
that there was not a page in his book which was not the result 
of deep meditation, and which was not submitted when written 
to the judgment of a chosen number of theologians. 

About two years after the foundation of the house at 
Annecy 8. Jane Frances was inspired to make the same vow 
which had been previously taken by 8. Teresa—to do, in all 
circumstances that which should appear to be most perfect. 
After relating the circumstances of both cases, the Abbé 
Bougaud proceeds as follows :— 


The vivacity of S. Teresa’s imagination proving an embarrassment to her 
courage, her directors were obliged to release her from a vow, the difficulty 
of which troubled her intellect, though it did not alarm her generosity. S. 
Chantal, not less ardent, but eminently practical, made this vow thirty years 
before her death, and kept it without requiring a dispensation till her last 
breath. 


Here we must enter a protest in behalf of that great and 
glorious Saint, upon whose prudence in making, or perse- 
verance in keeping this heroic vow, these words would seem 


to cast a doubt. In the bull of her canonization, Pope 
Gregory XV. uses the words, A Deo edocta ; and in the 
lessons of the Roman breviary we read Deo consiliante in 
reference to this vow. Again, in the acts of her canonization 
we read (Relat. 2, art. 4), Deo fideliter reddidit pre nimio 
amore quo illum propter seipsum prosequebatur ut totius vite 
cursus probat. How are these words to be reconciled with 
the fact given by M. Bougaud, on the authority of the 
Bollandists, that 8. Teresa’s directors were obliged to release 
her from her vow? In the life of the Saint by Padre Federigo 
di 8. Antonio, page 144, we find a very clear and sufficient 
explanation of the difficulty. In 1565, five years after her 
vow had been made, the minds of the Saint and her confessors 
were troubled by doubts as to the method by which she was 
to ascertain in all cases what was that most perfect course 
which she had bound herself to pursue. By the advice of 
F. Garcia, of Toledo, her confessor, and of Father Antony, of 
Heredia, prior of the Carmes at Avila, she applied to her 
provincial to give faculties to her confessor to commute or 
annul her vow, in order that she might renew it in a form less 
perplexing to her conscience. By the authority of her 
superior, I. Garcia annulled her vow, and directed her in 
what manner to renew it. At her request he wrote both the 
abolition and the renewal of the vow with his own hand, in 
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the following terms :—‘‘ Having heard your confession, ac- 
cording to the direction of the Father provincial, and believing 
it to be expedient to the peace and quiet of your conscience 
and of the conscience of your confessors, [ annul and extin- 
guish the vow which you have made in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 
He then adds the following advice:—‘I would have you 
renew the vow in the following manner:—That you oblige 
yourself to perform that which your confessor shall declare to 
be most perfect, when you have laid it before him in con- 
fession to ascertain whether it be the most perfect thing or 
no. And I Jay down three things as necessary in this case. 
The first, that the confessor should know that you have made 
this vow; the second, that you should ask him to make this 
declaration; the third, that he should declare what is the 
most perfect thing to do. The vow obliges under these three 
conditions and not otherwise, for as it was at first made it 
was an occasion of many scruples to you and to any confessor 
who might have a delicate and timid conscience.—FatTHER 
Garcia DE 'l'oLEDO.” 

F, di 8. Antonio well observes that the change thus made 
in the terms of the Saint’s vow in no degree lowered, nay, 
rather exalted its heroism; for, whilst it diminished its 
difficulty as regards the intellect, it laid a still heavier 
burthen on the will, binding her not (as before) to do always 
that which should seem most perfect to herself, but that 
which should seem most perfect to the judgment of another. 

Of her, then, no less truly than of 8. Jane Frances, it 
may be affirmed that, being eminently practical, she kept her 
heroic vow without need of dispensation until death. We may 
not attempt, with our dim eyes, to measure the altitude of 
the stars which shine, each with its own peculiar lustre, in the 
firmament of heaven, or to marshal the precedence of the 
Saints in glory ; but so much as this may safely be affirmed, 
as borne out by the common consent of Christendom, that, 
while none has ever excelled 8. Teresa in the loftiest gifts of 
contemplation, few have ever equalled her in the rare endow- 
ment of practical common sense. 

Amongst the features of the portrait of S. Jane Frances, 
which the Abbé Bougaud has restored most carefully and 
successfully, is her conduct as a mother. From the day 
when she passed over the body of her son, to do the will 
of her Heavenly Father, we have hitherto known little of her 
relations with her children. In his pages that most touching 
portion of her history is fully related. When Madame de 
Chantal entered the Visitation three only of her six children 
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remained alive. She had just married the eldest of her two 
daughters to the Baron de Thorens, the young brother of 
S. Francis of Sales. Marie Aimée lived in the Chateau de 
Thorens, at about three leagues from Annecy, frequently 
visited her mother, and, as the convent was not then enclosed, 
she spent with her all the time of her husband’s frequent 
absence in the army of the Duke of Savoy. Widowed at 
nineteen, and like her blessed mother by a sudden stroke, 
Marie Aimée, after giving birth to a child, which only lived 
just long enough to receive baptism from the trembling hand 
of S. Jane Frances, found rest for her broken heart in an 
early grave. She was professed on her death-bed in the 
Order of the Visitation by 8. Francis of Sales, who loved 
her with the affection of a father and a brother. The 
restraint imposed upon her feelings by the bereaved mother 
on the loss of this angelic child was followed by an illness 
which brought her to the gates of death, whence she was 
recalled by the application of a relic of S. Charles. Many 
anxieties were still in store for her with regard to her two 
surviving children. She had left her son, Celse-Benigne, 
under the care of the President Frémyot, who had long super- 
intended his education. On the death of the President, she 
sent him to college to finish his studies, and afterwards to 
Court, where his name and the memory of his father obtained 
for him a brilliant and perilous position. To many of his 
father’s noble qualities young de Chantal united others which 
threatened a resemblance to his grandfather. He gave the 
reins freely to an ironical humour, which kept him in a 
succession of duels and adventures, to the continual grief 
and terror of his mother. When he had reached the age of 
three-and-twenty she had the satisfaction of obtaining for 
him the hand of Marie de Coulanges, whose sweetness and 
piety she hoped would tend to calm and fix the fitful and fiery 
character of the young man. But, notwithstanding his 
faithful love for his young wife, and his deep reverence for 
his mother, he continued to peril his life and his soul by a 
succession of duels which at last nearly cost him his head. 
Cardinal Richelieu had determined, at whatever cost, to put 
down the practice of duelling. He had just beheaded an 
intimate friend of Chantal, and he did his best to deprive him 
of the king’s favour, by telling him “that the Baron de 
Chantal laughed at everybody.” Celse-Benigne now engaged 
as second in a duel, which made a great noise at Court, and 
the circumstances of which were certainly sufficiently scan- 
dalous. He had just communicated, on Easter Sunday, at his 
parish church, with his young wife and her family, when a 
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summons was brought him to act as second to his friend, 
Boutteville de Montmorency. Without a moment’s hesitation 
he left the church, hurried to the place of meeting, and fought 
with his usual courage and success. All Paris was filled with 
the scandal, Preachers spoke of it from the pulpit, the king 
was greatly incensed, and Celse-Benigne was obliged to con- 
ceal himself in Burgundy. Meanwhile Richelieu caused 
Boutteville de Montmorency to be arrested and beheaded. 
No sooner did the evil tidings reach S. Jane Frances than 
she determined to go to Paris to assist her son (who had 
returned thither) to make a good death. Meanwhile the 
English made a descent on the Isle of Rhé, to assist the 
Huguenots of Rochelle, and de Chantal and others of his friends 
in like danger with himself offered their services as volunteers 
in the French army. The prayers and tears of the Saint were 
not in vain. On the eve of the battle her son confessed and 
communicated with extraordinary piety ; and, after a bloody 
action, which lasted six hours, during which he had three horses 
killed under him, he received his death-stroke (as it is said) 
from the hand of Cromwell. 


Joining his hands, says Bussy Rabutin, he implored the mercy of God, 
and thus died gloriously in defence of the Church and the king, at the age 
of thirty. 


It had been the prayer of his holy mother, as she declared 
when she received the news of his death, that God would give 
him grace to die in His service, and not in these miserable 
duels. This was a ray of joy to her in the midst of the 
anguish which made those around her fear for her life. 
“ Alas! ” she writes, “ the least of the fears which I had to 
see him die out of the grace of God, in some of those duels 
in which his friends engaged him, wrung my heart more than 
his death, which was good and Christian; and the consolation 
that he has shed his blood for the faith surpasses my grief.” 
And she roused herself from her own sorrow to console the 
young widow, who soon followed her husband to the grave, 
leaving. an infant, afterwards well known as Madame de 
Sévigné. 

Frangoise, the younger daughter of the Saint, never left her 
mother’s side ; she may be called the first pensioner of the 
Visitation. A cell was always reserved for her next to her 
mother’s ; Marie Aimée, when she came to the convent, occu- 
pied one on the other side. ‘ Every morning,” says an old 
manuscript, “ Frangoise rose early and ran to meet her holy 
mother as she came down to prayers. A smile and a silent 
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benediction sent the child away well pleased.” The early piety 
of Francoise was somewhat weakened by her first entrance 
into the world. She had much of her brother’s vivacity and 
love of pleasure. S. Francis of Sales sometimes gave her a 
rebuke for her giddiness, but he treated her with the indul- 
gence which her present weakness required, only begging her, 
as she herself related to some of the Mothers of the Visita- 
tion, to say at least one Hail Mary every day with all her 
heart. She added, that she never had failed in obedience to 
this recommendation. One day when he met her with some 
vain ornaments on her person he said to her: “ Frangoise, I 
am well assured our mother did not send you out in a dress like 
this.” This was the truth, for when she went out of the con- 
vent she used to go to some secular house to put on such 
fashionable attire as the world required, and as her mother 
would not have permitted her to wear. In 1620 Francoise 
was married to M. de Toulongeon. It was a marriage, in the 
words of the Saint herself, “which left nothing to be regretted 
and nothing to be desired.” After a happy union of twelve 
years her husband died, just a fortnight after the young 
Baroness de Chantal, leaving Francoise a widow with two 
little children. She carried her sorrows to her mother at 
Annecy, and to the convent in which she had passed her happy 
childhood, and where she had once thought to find her vocation; 
and after a time of retreat spent under the tender care of her 
mother, she returned to her home to practise the rule of life 
which she had received from her, in the faithful observance of 
which, the once giddy and pleasure-loving girl became one of 
the most devoted mothers and most fervent Christians of her 
day. The orphan daughter of Celse-Benigne was carefully 
brought up by her mother’s family, but never lost her place 
in the love and prayers of her holy grandmother. It is easy 
to conceive what an additional load of suffering and anxiety 
all these family cares, which are ordinarily left on the threshold 
of religion, must have laid on the already burthened heart of 
the foundress and mother of a new Institute, who was soon 
to be left by the death of her saintly director to govern it 
alone. 

In all the pages of the history of the Saints there is none 
more beautiful than that which records the friendship between 
these two chosen souls, so closely bound to each other both in 
the order of nature and of grace. It is the very realization 
of S. Teresa’s description of Love in God and for God. For 
thirteen years from the day in 1610 when S. Francis said his 
first mass in the convent of Annecy, they had laboured together. 
The Visitation already numbered thirteen houses when the 
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hour came, although they knew it not, which was to be the 
last they were to spend together on earth. They met at 
Lyons. S. Francis with great difficulty extricated an hour or 
two from his pressing engagements to confer with his beloved 
daughter, whom he had not seen for more than three years. 
“My Mother,” said he, “we shall have a few hours free, 
which of us shall be the first to speak?” ‘I, Father, if you 
please,” replied she; ‘‘my heart has great need to lay itself 
open to you.” “ What, my Mother,” replied the Saint with 
gentle gravity, ‘have you still eager desires and strong 
choices? I thought to find you wholly angelic. We will 
speak of ourselves at Annecy; let us now arrange the affairs 
of our little congregation, which I love dearly, because God is 
dearly loved therein.”” The Mére de Chantal silently folded 
up the papers containing the state of her conscience for the 
last three years, and for four hours the two Saints conversed 
together on various points necessary to the perfection of the 
rising Order. 8. Francis strongly insisted, contrary to the 
opinion of many influential personages, on the necessity of 
leaving each house free and independent of the rest under the 
government of the bishops and the Holy See. He said, that 
the more he prayed the more clearly God made known to him 
that this was His will, that there would be thus greater fervour 
and no loss of unity or stability : ‘ for you see,” added he, ‘ our 
daughters are the daughters of the clergy, and the clergy are 
the highest order in the Church.” S$. Jane Frances was so 
much struck with the exterior brightness in the countenance 
of the holy Bishop, which was observed by many during the 
last years of his life, and by the extraordinary wisdom and 
sanctity which marked his whole words and bearing during 
this long interview, that she exclaimed almost unconsciously : 
‘Father, I believe that you will be one day canonized, and I 
hope to labour for your canonization myself!’? And so they 
parted, never to meet again on earth. On the following 
morning 8. Jane Frances set off on her return to Annecy; a 
fortnight afterwards 8. Francis was struck with apoplexy ; 
and on the feast of the Holy Innocents his pure soul departed 
to God as the words: Omnes sancti Innocentes orate pro eo 
were chanted in the prayers for the agonizing. He had pro- 
mised the holy mother that she should speak of her soul to 
him at Annecy; and no sooner was the body of the Saint, 
after its triumphal progress from Lyons, laid in the convent 
chapel, than she knelt down beside it, and laid open to him 
the whole state of her soul. When she came forth from those 
mysterious communings it was noticed that the crushing sor- 
row, which at first seemed to paralyse her whole being, had 
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given place to a radiant peace and joy which spoke of con- 
verse with one now beholding the Face of God. 

Jane Frances was left alone in the world with two works 
before her, in the accomplishment of which the fortitude, 
which the Church assigns as her distinctive characteristic, 
was pre-eminently displayed,—the complete organization of 
the Visitation, and the canonization of its holy Founder. The 
houses of the Visitation founded during her lifetime amounted 
to no less than eighty-six. The history of many of these, 
with the details of the sanctity of their inmates, is next, and 
only next in interest, to 8. Teresa’s inimitable Book of Foun- 
dations. 

The decree of the canonization of Francis of Sales was not 
granted till twenty years after the death of his faithful fellow- 
labourer; but unquestionably she was the chief instrument 
in procuring it. Within three years after his death she had 
taken the first preparatory steps, and her evidence was the 
most important brought forward on the examination. In 1632 
the body of the Saint was exhumed to undergo public investi- 
gation. He lay before his assembled children in his episcopal 
vestments, as if he had not been dead a day, with a majesty 
on his brow and a peace upon his lips which awed and melted 
the coldest hearts. The Mére de Chantal knelt motionless at the 
grille, apparently unconscious of the tumultuous and enthusias- 
tic cries of the multitude, who had forced their way into the 
church to look once more on the face of their beloved pastor. 
When all had departed she remained with all the community 
for several hours in prayer before the sacred relics, which the 
Commissary Apostolic had forbidden any one to touch on pain 
of excommunication. Applying to herself this prohibition, 
which was intended only to ward off the tumultuous devotion 
of the people, she would not venture to kiss his hand. The 
next day, having obtained permission to do so, she drew near 
to the holy body, and as she was about to touch his hand with 
her lips, the Saint stretched it forth as if in benediction, and 
then laid it with a gentle pressure on her head. She distinctly 
felt the pressure, and the sisters who were present saw plainly 
the miraculous movement of the hand and fingers. 

Nine years were still to pass before 8. Jane Frances should 
lie on her dying bed, years in which she was to reach her pre- 
destined summit of sanctity through the crucible of a fiercer 
trial than any to which she had hitherto been exposed. She 
had been well inured to both interior and exterior sufferings. 
«My child,” she said once to a young sister who was tasting 
for the first time the bitterness of the cross, “ for one-and-forty 
years have I been overwhelmed with temptations. Am I there- 
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fore to lose courage? No, I will hope in God though he should 
destroy me for ever. My soul was like iron so rusted with sin 
that it needed that fire of Divine Justice to purify it a little.” 
All that she had suffered during those forty years was nothing 
to the martyrdom which she endured for the last nine years of 
her life. The Face of God seemed to be hidden from her; 
every spiritual exercise, even the very mention of the name of 
of God, pierced her with agony; the direction of souls, for 
which in all her previous sufferings she had always preserved 
a singular gift of illumination, now became a source of fearful 
temptation. She could not hear of a suffering without en- 
during it, nor of a sin without imagining that she had com- 
mitted it. ‘To one who spoke to her of some interior suffering, 
“Oh, my Mother,” she exclaimed, with clasped hands and 
tears in her eyes, “ have mercy on me, I shall be overwhelmed 
by this temptation; I see it coming, it is upon me now!” 
Her one guide throughout this dark night was obedience. 
She placed herself in the hands of the Mére de Chitel, then 
Superioress of Annecy, who used in her behalf all the spiritual 
wisdom which both had learnt from 8. Francis of Sales. It 
was summed up in a few words: “ Never speak of these 
things even to God or to yourself, and never make any 
examination upon them ; hide your sufferings from yourself, 
as if you felt it not. Fix your eyes upon God, and if you can 
speak to Him, speak to Him of Himself.” But she was soon 
to lose all human consolation; the Mére de Chitel, who had 
so long been her support, was taken from her. One after an- 
other, her first companions went before her to heaven, and 
upon the death of the Mére de Chitel she was once more 
compelled to accept the superiorship of Annecy. Her long 
agony was now nearly at an end. It passed away three months 
before her death, our Lord being pleased to make use of the 
ministry of S. Vincent of Paul to give peace to her soul. 
She opened her heart to him at Paris for the last time. As 
she lay on her dying bed at Moulins, some one said to her: 
“Do you not hope that your blessed Father will come to meet 
you?” “ Assuredly,” she replied, “I expect him, for he 
promised me he would.” 

As she was dying with the name of Jesus on her lips, a 
priest, who had heard that she was in her agony, knelt down 
to make an act of contrition for all the sins which she had 
committed during her life, when there appeared to him a 
globe of fire which, as it rose in the air, was met by another; 
and then the two ascended together towards heaven, where 
they were united to a third, far greater and more luminous. 
It was revealed to him by an interior voice that the two globes 
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which he first saw were the souls of 8. Francis of Sales and 
S. Jane Frances de Chantal, and that the greater and more 
glorious orb was the Divine Essence, to which they were now 
united. As soon as he heard of the decease of the blessed 
Mother, this priest, who had been her spiritual guide ever 
since the death of S. Francis, said Mass for her repose. 
When he came to the memento for the dead, he again wit- 
nessed the same vision, by which he was assured that she 
stood in no need of prayer or sacrifice. 

S. Francis had kept his promise—and the eternal reunion 
of these two blessed souls was thus witnessed and attested by 
S. Vincent of Paul.* 

In no country has the influence of woman been greater 
for good or for evil than in France, and in no period of its 
history has that influence been more apparent than in the 
seventeenth century. Not a few of the great historic names 
which fill the first annals of the Visitation were borne by 
women who had been distinguished in the most brilliant court 
in Christendom for their beauty, their talents, or their political 
influence, before they laid all these things aside for the humble 
habit of religion. A late distinguished philosopher,t+ wearied 
of seeking the true, the beautiful, and the good, amidst the 
shadows of pantheism, ecclecticism, and spiritualism, caught 
a reflection of their rays from the noble hearts of that great 
century, which made him almost, if not altogether a Christian. 
In his fervent invocation of these friends of his soul, whose 
society had in his later years in some measure filled the 
aching void of his lonely heart and baffled intellect, he names 
Marie Louise de Lafayette, the high-souled and single-minded 
maiden, who loved and was beloved by Louis XIII. with a 
pure and holy affection, and who at last extricated his weak 
though virtuous will from the bondage of Richelieu, and 
reconciled him with his neglected wife. It was the victory 
obtained by seeking to do right, rather than to do good. 
Louise obeyed her vocation to religion, leaving her vast but 
perilous means of usefulness behind her, and within the 
cloister of the Visitation she obtained that mastery over the 
king’s irresolute will, which she had failed to win by all the 
fascination of her presence. 

By the side of Mdlle. de Lafayette appears the beautiful 
and intellectual Mdlle. de Martignat, who left the Court of 
Mary de Medici to receive the veil of the Visitation from the 
hand of 8. Jane Frances, and whose long life in religion was 





* See his letter to the Nuns of the Visitation adduced in the Process of 
Canonization, + Victor Cousin. 
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passed in continual intercession for souls suffering in purgatory 
or in danger of sin. Her charity was especially directed to 
the relief of those with whose perils she was so familiar, the 
kings and great ones of the earth. The revelation made to 
her of the salvation of the Duke de Némours, who had been 
killed on the spot in a duel with his brother-in-law, the Duke 
de Beaufort, sheds a ray of hope on many a seemingly hope- 
less death-bed. It was revealed to the Mére de Martignat 
that in the very twinkling of an eye, in which he felt the 
sword’s stroke, he had had time to raise his heart to God, and 
to obtain His pardon. She flew to ask permission of the 
Superioress to offer herself as a sacrifice for that poor soul. 
“ Oh! my mother, I have seen that soul in purgatory, but so 
low down, and for so long a time, that my heart fainted within 
me at the sight. Alas! who shall deliver him? Perhaps no 
one, till the great day of judgment.” The Superioress, seem- 
ing to doubt the salvation of this soul, “ Ah!” said she, a 
thousand souls would have been lost, in such circumstances. 
He had but a moment to co-operate with the grace of God, 
and he used it. He had not lost faith; it was like a match 
ready to take fire. The divine spark touched it. Never, 
perhaps, since the devil has been a devil, was he more dis- 
appointed than to see this prey escape him.” The intense 
sufferings which fell upon Marie Dénise de Martignat, and 
never left her till the day of her death, proved that her 
heroic sacrifice had been accepted. 

As the Sisters of 8. Vincent were sent chiefly to the poor, 
so the Visitation of that day seems to have had a special 
mission of healing for broken hearts, in that order of society 
to which its first members chiefly belonged. It was the 
nobility of France whose sins were to be so fearfully visited 
and so nobly atoned for, by the hideous crimes and heroic 
virtues of the Revolution, whose daughters now offered this 
pure oblation to God; and here they found sympathy and 
solace for their sorrows, and, more than all, a nursery and a 
training for their children, which formed the wives and 
mothers of the next generation upon the model of the foun- 
dress of the Visitation. There was scarcely an illustrious 
sufferer in those days but sought shelter or sympathy from 
her daughters. Henrietta Maria, the woeful widow of our 
Charles I., chose to shelter her grief in the cloisters of the 
Visitation at Chaillot, rather than in the stately halls of the 
Louvre; Mary of Modena, the discrowned queen of James IL., 
found such peace there as she had rarely enjoyed upon 
the throne; and Elizabeth de Vendome, the unhappy Du- 
chess de Nemours, widowed by the hand of her own brother, 
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brought thither her two orphaned children and her almost 
despairing sorrow. Of all the wounded hearts which found 
healing under the habit of the Visitation, perhaps the noblest 
was that of the widow of the Duke de Montmorency, whose 
heroic youth had been cut short by the vengeance of Richelieu. 
The niece of Pope Sixtus IV., the great-niece of Mary de 
Medici—she had brought the old Roman blood of the Orsini 
into the illustrious house of Montmorency, the most ancient 
in France, allied to all the royalty of Europe, and prouder 
still of its immemorial war-cry, “God help the first Christian 
Baron.” ‘The great Cardinal shamed not to war upon women, 
and after the fall of the axe which left her desolate, the young 
Duchess was confined a close prisoner in the castle of Moulins. 
Hearing that S. Jane Frances was at Lyons, she asked in vain 
to see her. All that the Saint could do was to send her a 
letter full of tender consolation, in which she assured her that 
these sorrows were to serve her as steps to attain a higher 
degree of perfection. This prediction was amply fulfilled. 
Almost the last act of the Saint was to give the habit of the 
Visitation to Madame de Montmorency, whose release from 
her imprisonment had only opened the way to a life of more 
austere penance and closer union with God; and it was in 
her arms and in the convent which she had founded at Moulins, 
that S. Jane Frances breathed her last. 

Amongst the portraits of the great and holy women 
which adorn the records of the Visitation, M. Bougaud has 
placed in striking contrast that of one who vainly sought an 
entrance there—one greater, perhaps, than all in natural 
gifts, and at one time, it may be, inferior to few in spiritual 
graces —the celebrated and unhappy Marie Angélique 
d’Arnauld. A sadder contrast can scarcely be imagined than 
is presented by the opening and the close of her eventful and 
once glorious career. An Abbess at fourteen, by royal 
favour and the evil custom of the time ; at sixteen setting her 
hand to the work of reformation, and, by the grace of God 
and the indomitable power of her will, bringing back the 
degenerate and luxurious Cistercians of her house to the 
coarse white habit and austere spirit of S. Bernard; at 
twenty-eight effecting a like restoration in the royal abbey 
of Maubuisson ; and when it was done laying down the 
crozier of that princely house and returning to battle with her 
own yet unsubdued will in the now silent cloister of Port 
Royal. When a girl of seventeen, she had shut the grille of 
her reformed convent in the face of her father, her mother, 
and her brother, and had fainted behind it. She “had 
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triumphed over lax confessors and refractory nuns.”* With 
an energy and a power like that of S. Teresa herself, she had 
done a work like hers for her Order against the current of the 
wills, both of her subjects and her superiors; and she had 
begun that work at an age when S. Teresa was yet deep in 
romances of chivalry ; but unlike her, she had not, alas! 
begun her victories by the conquest of herself, and when she 
first met S. Francis of Sales that work was still to be done. 
Conscious of her spiritual needs, and earnestly desirous of a 
remedy, she laid them open to him and besought his direction, 
being attracted less (it would seem) by his winning sweetness, 
than by the inflexible firmness which accompanied it, and 
which promised her a protection against herself. In S. Jane 
Frances she found a spirit in many respects congenial with 
her own, and she passionately implored both the Saints to 
accede to her desire of laying aside the crozier which her 
young hands had so gloriously wielded, for a cell in the 
Visitation. S. Jane Frances warmly seconded her prayer ; 
but the holy founder hesitated to receive into his new Insti- 
tute a spirit which he probably foresaw might endanger its 
humility and its peace. He died while the matter was still in 
abeyance. §. Jane Frances had left Paris, and Marie 
Angélique fell under the ill-omened influence of the Abbé de 
Saint-Cyran. She became his disciple and his tool; and 
unhappily brought not only her own community, but every 
member of her influential and strong-minded family under 
the sway of his over-mastering and baneful genius. ‘The 
family of Frémyot belonged to the noblesse de la robe, who 
had hereditary possession of the bar and the judicature. It 
was a race marked, moreover, by stern inflexibility of 
aim and lawyer-like subtilty in the use of means. By the 
agency chiefly of such men Jansenism gained and maintained 
its hold upon the parliaments of France, and through them 
upon the nation at large. And thus it was that this noble- 
hearted woman, who had done such great things and who 
might have done still greater for the Church of France, 
became the instrument to foster within its pale that unlovely 
and unloving heresy which at that time infested her pale. We 
may hope that she was blinded by her guide as to the 
judgment of the Church upon his system, for she died of a 
broken heart when it was unequivocally made known to her, 
leaving her niece (another Angélique) with a harder heart 





- See Father Dalgairns’s “Introduction to the Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart.” : 
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and a more stubborn will, to uplift the crozier of Port Royal 
against the merciful exercise of the keys of S. Peter, and 
erect her interpretation of the doctrine of S. Augustine and 
her idea of the discipline of primitive Christianity against the 
living and loving teaching of the Church of Jesus Christ. 
“ Look here upon this picture and on this,’ may we say as we 
close the story of Jeanne Francoise Frémyot and Marie 
Angélique d’Arnauld. Wherein consists the difference ? 
Self-sacrifice, self-devotion, fervour, love of souls, zeal for 
God’s honour, we find in both. What was wanting to the 
frustrated life and broken-hearted death of the one? What 
sustained the life and crowned the death of the other? 
Simply obedience to the voice of the living Church, instead of 
thraldom to a self-chosen teacher. How many souls are 
withering in our day outside the walls of Jerusalem, hanging 
on the lips of a human guide, yet within hearing of the voice 
of the Mother of Souls—less guilty, indeed, than Marie 
Angélique, for they were never cradled in her arms, yet in 
urgent need of prayers from all who, by God’s mercy, can 
thank Him in 8. Teresa’s dying words, that they are children 
of the Church ! 
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OES there, or does there not, exist “a vast body of infal- 
lible truth put forth by the Church ” on such matters 

as the following? the legitimate mutual action of Church 
and State; the necessity of the Pope’s civil sovereignty ; the 
relations of Reason and Revelation; the traditionalistic and 
ontologistic philosophies ; &c. &c. &e. There can be no 
question of more intimate concern to an educated Catholic 
layman, who gives his mind to political or philosophical specu- 
lation ; and none which it is more indispensable that a Catholic 
Review shall seriously consider. So much is at once evident. 
But further, this is a question which acquires quite new and 
peculiar importance under present circumstances. At this 
day the world in general is so indifferent to dogma, that men 
are not tempted to directly dogmatic error; they do not care 
enough about any dogma to take the trouble of assailing it. 
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Are you to suppose then that the misbelieving spirit is less 
active or less injurious than in earlier ages? Rather, as is 
evident, the very contrary: but that spirit will nowadays 
vent itself, not in attacking the Deposit of Faith, but in 
ignoring it; in pursuing philosophical, literary, historical, 
political studies, without any reference to the light thrown on 
them by Revelation. Those perils then to which the Faith is 
now exposed, lie far more in the sphere of history, politics, 
and philosophy, than of theology proper. And hence the 
peculiar importance of vindicating and clearly exhibiting 
the Church’s infallibility in Allocutions, Encyclicals, and 
the like, which are the very instruments she now adopts 
for condemning religious error in things secular. Those 
who deny the infallibility of such pronouncements, in 
fact deny that the Church is infallibly guarding the Deposit 
against those particular dangers, which at this moment are 
far more formidable than any others. 

Yet in England several even of those who are most zealous 
for what they consider the true interests of religion, either 
have no strong conviction of the Church’s infallibility in such 
Acts, or else actually deny it: and the great difficulty which 
we have ourselves encountered, has been to awake in our 
Catholic compatriots a sense of the momentousness of the 
point at issue. Here it is that F. Ryder has done most 
important service. He has succeeded where we had failed ; 
viz., in securing the deep interest of Catholics for that whole 
question, which concerns the extent of the Church’s infalli- 
bility. Nor will this interest now probably die away, until 
the matter has been explored and investigated in all its 
bearings.* 

One principal reason of F. Ryder’s success has been, we 
think, his evident honesty and love of truth. He might have 
easily contented himself with cavilling at individual statements 
or arguments which we have put forth; and with ringing 
the changes on “‘ farrago of nonsense,” “ dull tyranny,” ‘ ob- 
scurantism,” “ monomania.” As his pamphlet stands indeed, 
there is more than we could wish of such vague invective. 





* F. Ryder animadverts with some justice on a certain vehemence of tone 
into which we have at times been betrayed when speaking of this theme. We 
do not admit that any proposition which we have expressed has been at 
all exaggerated ; but we do admit with regret some undue vehemence of 
tone. I. Ryder apparently ascribes this to a peremptory and overbearing 
temper. Our own explanation is, that it arose from an earnest desire to im- 
press on English Catholics the momentousness of the question, united 
with a consciousness of having by no means succeeded in so impressing them. 
Our earnest desire was that the question should be fairly discussed and not 
pooh-poohed ; and so far certainly our wish is now abundantly gratified. 
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Still its main purpose is not to attack an opponent, but 
to erect an adverse theory of his own; and in this respect 
he is honourably distinguished from the general run of those 
who love to assail what they are pleased to call the “‘ extreme” 
party. His own counter-theory is at least intelligible and 
unmistakeable ; viz., that the Church’s infallibility is confined 
to the Deposit and to whatever may be deduced therefrom 
by strictly logical inference. And he is thus led to deny the 
Pope’s * infallibility, not only in the doctrinal instruction 
which he conveys by Allocutions or Encyclicals, but even in 
those doctrinal censures (below that of ‘ erroneous”) which 
he expressly and formally pronounces. 

One consequence which results from the largeness of F. 
Ryder’s theory is, that he and his antagonist are in a certain 
sense at cross purposes. Dr. Ward hardly applied himself at all, 
except to some extent in his Preface, to arguing for the 
Church’s infallibility in minor censures; because he never 
understood how any Catholic can possibly deny that infalli- 
bility. The main stress therefore of F. Ryder’s attack has 
fallen on a point, which Dr. Ward had never very carefully 
guarded and protected; and Dr. Ward accordingly, in his 
present reply, has on this particular drawn far more from 
Dr. Murray’s stores than from his own. On the other hand, 
as to the question of Allocutions and Encyclicals, in saying all 
which was necessary by way of reply to F. Ryder, Dr. Ward 
has by no means had occasion to exhibit his own full argument 
on that part of the subject.t 





* F. Ryder is not a Gallican; and with him consequently the Pope’s 
infallibility is co-extensive with the Church’s. 

+ We may advert in a note to one of several misconceptions, which have 
resulted from this circumstance. ‘‘ How does it follow,” it has been asked, 
“ because the ‘ Mirari vos’ is infallible in its doctrinal instructions, that all 
“ Encyclicals possess the same prerogative?” But the argument of Dr. Ward’s 
third Essay is by no means open (we think) to that objection. See especially pp. 
44,5. So far as regards the particular case of Encyclicals, the argument of those 
pages may be thus drawn out. It is addressed to that vast majority of 
Catholics, who regard it as the simplest matter of course, that if the Pope 
sends a doctrinal instruction to all the bishops of his communion, and if they 
accept it, such an instruction is infallibly true. No such Catholic would have 
dreamed of doubting the infallibility of Encyclicals, except because he doubts 
whether the Pope intends to convey in them any doctrinal instruction. But 
what reason can there be for doubting this? ‘“ Because the tone of an 
“ Encyclical is so far more rhetorical than scientific : because it contains no in- 
“ trinsic indications of being meant to teach doctrine: and because therefore its 
“ various doctrinal statements, however directly and peremptorily expressed, 
“ must be considered as ‘quasi obiter dicta’ ; as illustrations rather than in- 
“ structions.” Dr. Ward's answer was this. Look at the “ Mirari vos.” No 
other Encyclical perhaps can be named, of which the tone is so rhetorical, 
and which has so little the intrinsic appearance of being intended to convey 
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At the same time, while we admire F. Ryder’s honesty and 
straightforwardness in committing himself to so definite and 
broad a theory, we are certainly surprised at his theological 
boldness. ‘To deny the Church’s infallibility in her minor 
censures, is at all events (as men say) “ to take the bull by the 
horns.”’ Dr. Ward argues against this very extreme position 
from p. 21 to p. 25: we will here dwell on only two of his 
arguments. 

(1) F. Ryder will himself admit that no one is a Catholic 
at all, who doubts the Church’s infallibility in her definitions 
of faith. But on what ground can you rest that infallibility ? 
for the Church has never defined it.* You will rest it on this 
ground. The Church, you will say, has taught from the first, 
as de fide, that she is an infallible guide to religious truth; 
and it is involved in this doctrine, that if she do put forth 
definitions of faith, those definitions are infallibly true. But 
then it is no less obviously involved in the same doctrine, that 





doctrinal instruction. And yet it is demonstratively certain, through acci- 
dentally concomitant facts, that this was intended to convey most important 
infallible teaching. If, then, the doctrinal statements of this Encyclical 
cannot be considered as “ quasi obiter dicta,” much less can those of others 
be so considered. But if they are not “quasi obiter dicta,” then they are 
doctrinal instructions ; and if they are doctrinal instructions, you admit 
yourself that they are infallible. 

We have called it “demonstratively certain” that this Encyclical was in- 
tended to convey infallible doctrinal instruction, because Gregory XVI. himself 
expressly said so, with unmistakeable clearness, and in almost every imaginable 
variety of shape. F. Ryder, indeed, refers to a work which the Pontiff published 
before his accession to the throne, as though one passage which he cites from 
that work presented some difficulty in the way ot our conclusion, But when 
we proceed in a future number to examine F, Ryder’s theological quotations, 
we shall show with the greatest ease that this passage is in entire harmony 
with our own doctrine. Meanwhile, as Dr. Ward observes (p. 28), even 
were its sense otherwise, no other inference could possibly be drawn, except 
that Gregory XVI. altered his opinion after he became Pope. 

Dr. Ward’s article however on the “ Mirari vos” was written before the 
publication of the “Quanta cura.” Since that Encyclical, no one—be he 
Catholic, Protestant, or infidel—can possibly doubt that Pius IX. at all 
events, has intended to convey doctrinal instruction in his Encyclicals. For 
thus he speaks : “ Seeing with the greatest grief a truly awful storm excited 
by so many evil opinions, we raised our voice, and in many published En- 
cyclical Letters and Consistorial Allocutions and other Apostolic Letters, we 
condemned the chief errors of this our most unhappy age.” 

* There are a few Catholics of very extreme unsoundness, who actually 
deny that the Church teaches anything as of faith, except what she has 
expressly defined. (See Dr. Ward’s “ Doctrinal Decisions,” p. 2.) These mis- 
believers are condemned by the Munich Brief; but it may be worth while 
here to point out by the way one undeniable inference from their opinion. 
They must hold, if they would be consistent, that the Church does not teach, 
as of faith, her infallibility even in definitions of faith ; and that a person 
might be a Catholic who should deny that infallibility. 
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if she expresses minor censures, those censures are infallibly 
just. To deny the latter proposition is as simply inconsistent 
with belief in the Church’s infallibility, as to deny the former. 

2. The Bull “ Unigenitus ” abounds in these minor cen- 
sures: yet if there is one fact certain in ecclesiastical history, 
it is that all the orthodox (Ultramontane and Gallican alike) 
united as one man to assert its infallibility against the 
Jansenistic heretics. The Council of Embrun, which was 
specially confirmed by Benedict XIII., called it the Church’s 
“‘ dogmatic, definitive, and irretractable judgment”; and 
added, “if any one does not assent to it in heart and mind, 
let him be accounted among those who have made shipwreck 
concerning the Faith.’ This last too, be it observed, is the 
very phrase applied by Pius IX. to those unhappy men who 
should deny the Immaculate Conception. And the same 
Benedict XIII. declared soon after his accession: “ We recog- 
nize the Constitution ‘ Unigenitus’ as the rule of our faith.”* 
We are unable to conjecture how a Catholic can doubt, that 
the Popes claimed infallibillity for this Constitution. 

F. Ryder’s own argument did not turn directly on the 
Church’s teaching, but on the language of theologians. He 
seriously thinks that the Church’s fallibilitvy in most of her 
minor censures is a recognized opinion in the schools ; an 
opinion avowedly held by certain approved theologians. 
Now in the first place S. Alphonsus and Viva, no ordinary 
men, declare it to be actually heretical ; Malderus declares the 
same; and Coninck (a writer of much authority) thinks this 
view “very probable ” (Doc. Dec. p. 41). Take the testimony 
of S. Alphonsus alone; of which Dr. Ward was wholly un- 
aware, and to which attention has been called by Dr. Gillow, 
Dogmatical Professor of S. Cuthbert’s Ushaw. If there is 
one peculiarity distinctive of 8. Alphonsus, it is his constant 
reference to the dicta of theologians on every different side. 
Is it credible then that he can have spoken as he has, if the 
opinion which he so vehemently denounces is one freely per- 
mitted in the Catholic schools? Or had he so spoken, is it 
credible that the authorities, who examined his works with a 
view to his process of canonization, should have reported there 
was nothing in them deserving of censure ? 

Then it is to be observed, as Dr. Ward points out (p. 25), 
that I’. Ryder has not adduced one single theologian, great or 
small, approved or otherwise, who has said in so many words 
that the Church is fallible in any of her minor censures. 





* We quote at the moment from the American translation of Darras’s 
Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. p. 447. 
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Lugo declares it to be the common doctrine of theologians 
that she is infallible in all of them. F. Ryder himself (p. 52) 
says “the schola seems agreed in condemning, as at least 
proximate to error, the denial that any of the condemned 
propositions merit the censure which the Church attaches to 
them.” Only he further considers, that various members of 
that schola did not “‘ demand an absolute interior assent to 
the fact that the censured proposition deserves its censure.” 
The following, then, according to him, was their view: “ It 
is close upon error to deny the justice of a censure; but you 
are not at all required interiorly to believe its justice.” If a 
whole class of theologians held this very subtle and singular 
view, is it credible that not one of them should have expressed 
it? that they should all of them have stated the wilawfulness 
of denial, and not one of them have stated the lawfulness of 
interior dissent ? Nay, they all used the word “ error”; which 
surely, in its natural sense, refers rather to thought than to 
the eepression of thought. In a future number we will consider 
the various theological quotations which F. Ryder adduces: 
but you may be very sure at starting that each several passage 
will be found, either not to express what F'. Ryder thinks, or 
else not really to convey the author’s full and deliberate mind. 

Our meaning may be made clearer by a contrast. F. Ryder 
alleges most truly that it is an open question in the schools, 
whether every censured proposition is certainly false ; and 
he quotes accordingly various theologians, who speak ex- 
pressly on the negative side of this question. But he also 
alleges that it is an open question in the schools, whether every 
censured proposition infallibly deserves its censure ; and here 
he has not been able to quote one single theologian, who 
speaks expressly on the negative side. 

Even as to Encyclicals and other similar utterances, I. Ryder 
adduces no one theologian who doubts their infallibility. He 
merely says (p. 26), “I have never found in the treatises of 
classical theologians any attempt to ground a certain argu- 
ment on their doctrinal instructions.” But on his view, at all 
events, such an argument has little force. For he holds 
(p. 18) that Encyclicals never “enunciate any new truth, or 
even any new logical development of an old truth”; and if 
this were so, however infallible they might be, they could con- 
tain very little serviceable matter for a theologian. In fact 
however, though they have generally but little which bears on 
theology proper, they abound in instruction on those various 
philosophical or politico-religious questions, which at this day 
so intimately concern the Church’s interests. And accordingly 
We are not acquainted with any approved Catholic writer 
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whomsoever, who discusses such questions, without carefully 
regulating his conclusions by the instruction given in these 
Pontifical Acts ; and without implying throughout the infalli- 
bility of that instruction. Witness the various controversies 
in France on liberty of worships and the like. 

The preceding arguments, it will have been observed, all 
tend to the conclusion,—not that Dr. Ward’s theory is more 
probable than F. Ryder’s—but that F. Ryder’s theory is not 
permitted to a Catholic; that the Church herself teaches its 
contradictory.* We feel deeply that no conclusion, short of 
this, would justify the peremptory language which we have 
been in the habit of using. 

This consideration replies at once to an objection, which has 
been brought against us both by F. Ryder himself and by 
others. ‘“ Your doctrine,” they say, “should not be thus 
“‘ recklessly brought before the public; for none can well be 
‘imagined more repulsive to inquiring Protestants.” But 
evidently, if a certain doctrine be really part of the Catholic 
religion, no Catholic controversialist has a right to tell 
Protestants that it is not. The doctrine of Eternal Punish- 
ment, of the Immaculate Conception, of Transubstantiation, 
are all repulsive to Protestants: but Catholics are not au- 
thorized on that account to understate or misstate them. 
Neither therefore may the doctrine of infallibility be under- 
stated or misstated ; which at all events is not less fundamental 
than the rest. 

But there is another important point of view, from which 
this objection should be considered. The whole question con- 
cerns of course, not so much the mass of believers, as the 
particular class of educated and thinking men. Now no 
words can be stronger than those used by F. Ryder in pp. 27 
and 59, to describe the deplorable intellectual degradation into 
which he thinks that the theory he opposes would plunge 
Catholics. We accept his statement as indicating at all 
events, that the Church’s moral training of intellect would be 
fundamentally different on one theory, from that which it is 





* An answer from the Sacred Penitentiary, dated Sept. 27, 1825, is to be 
found in Scavini (end of Appendix 1 to vol. i.), which has a close bearing on 
this matter. The question was asked of the Congregation, whether persons 
could receive Absolution who adhere to the four Gallican propositions. The 
reply was that such persons are capable of receiving Absolution, because no 
theological censure has been pronounced by the Holy See on those proposi- 
tions. In this reply there seems to be an obvious implication, that wherever 
a theological censure has been pronounced on any proposition, those are not 
capable of receiving Absolution—putting aside of course the hypothesis of 
invincible ignorance—who will not submit their intellect to that censure. 
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according to the other. Assuming then that the Church her- 
self contradicts F. Ryder’s view,—any thinking Protestant, 
whom he might convert to his version of Catholicism, would 
lose that very moral discipline which the Church has expressly 
provided for such as him. It is difficult to imagine a much 
greater calamity to the Church, than that a large number of 
intellectual men should be brought within her pale on a prin- 
ciple like this. 

Dr. Ward expressed his intention of treating in the Dosiin 
Review every portion of F. Ryder’s pamphlet, which his 
“letter” did not cover. In doing this, we will also notice 
every objection which seems to need a reply, among those 
that have been brought forward by this or that writer in the 
Catholic journals. We hope, however, we may succeed in 
replying to these objections, with the smallest possible 
amount of personal reference to our opponents. We have the 
sincerest respect for F. Ryder, as has every one who knows 
him; and nothing could give us greater pain, than that a 
question of important principle should in any way tend to 
become a personal one. Nor again shall we include among 
our topics I. Ryder’s comment (pp. 20-23) on the “instruc- 
tion to the Armenians”; because that argument was answered 
by anticipation (though not by Dr. Ward) in our number 
for January, 1866, pp. 281-284.* But the following 
matters will all have to be handled. (1) The validity of that 
argument which we built, upon the absolute necessity of such 
infallibility as we allege, in order to the Church’s securely 
guarding the Deposit. (2 and 3) The questions of Divine and 
ecclesiastical faith, and of dogmatical facts. (4) A considera- 
tion of those passages, quoted by F. Ryder from approved 
theologians, in which they seem to confine the Church’s infalli- 
bility within the limits of the Deposit. (5) The alleged 
equivalency of the censure “erroneous” and the censure 
“heretical.” (6) The case of Galileo. (7) Lastly, and most 
importantly of all—because we believe this is really more than 
anything else at the root of the dislike felt for our doctrine— 
the whole question of intellectual degradation. We maintain 
earnestly that Dr. Ward is a far greater friend than F. Ryder 
to true intellectual liberty ; and we shall make this thesis the 
matter of one entire article. 

It is quite impossible, however, to state as yet in what order 
these various particulars will be treated. It is impossible, 
were it only for this reason, that we do not yet know what 





_* We are well aware that there are other theological difficulties connected 
with this “instruction,” besides that mentioned by I. Ryder. 
VOL. 1x.—no. xvil. [New Series.] M 
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reply F. Ryder may put forth. It is very possible that his 
reply may remove the controversy to a still more elementary 
sphere; that the discussion may become, even more than 
it is now, one of first principles. But we are very far from 
wishing to elude any part of it. On the contrary, the whole 
body of thinking Catholics, we cannot doubt, will arrive 
unanimously at a view agreeing in substance with our own, if 
they can only be induced to examine carefully, completely, 
candidly, the whole case, as presented by the two respective 
parties.* 





* In justice to F. Ryder, we here insert a letter which Dr. Ward addressed 
to the Editor of The Tablet :-— 

Sir,—It would, of course, be highly inconvenient, if I troubled you with 
a letter every week in reply to whatever comments on my recent pamphlet 
might have appeared in your previous number. The satisfactory course will 
be to wait till the newspaper correspondence has ceased ; and then to make 
a reply, if it should seem called for. 

But the case is different when I have to make a retractation; and I 
frankly confess thatthe first of your three correspondents in your current 
number has convicted me of a certain inaccuracy of language in one parti- 
cular. A few words will explain what that particular is. 

It is the unanimous judgment of all approved theologians, that the Church 
is infallible in all her doctrinal censures ; and the Church herself so expressly 
teaches this, that to disbelieve the correctness of any such censure is materi- 
ally to commit mortal sin. This is one of the two propositions at issue 
between F. Ryder and myself : he denies it, and I maintain it. Dr. Gillow, 
the dogmatical professor of 8. Cuthbert’s Usshaw, writing to a contemporary 
journal, points out that S. Alphonsus speaks much more severely on this 
matter than I do; and I should be surprised if one moral theologian could 
be adduced, who does not account such disbelief as in itself mortally sinful. 

But there is a totally different question, which must not be confused with 
this. Several theologians argue thus—“ A censure,” they say, “may be most 
“ justly deserved, while yet the censured proposition need not be false. A 
* proposition which is true in itself may really, nevertheless, be ‘temerarious’ 
“or ‘malé sonans’ under existing circumstances.” Other theologians—I 
believe far more numerous than the former—differ from this view. 

For myself I follow this latter class of theologians and not the former. 
But I fully admit that the question is entirely open, and that no Catholic is 
required to regard every condemned proposition as certainly false. And your 
correspondent has shown, by various citations from my work on “ Doctrinal 
Decisions,” that I have not expressed my meaning on this head with sufficient 
clearness. I have only, therefore, to express my regret at the inaccuracy of 
my language ; and to explain that I never considered this particular question 
as otherwise than perfectly open and debateable among Catholics. 

In conclusion, I thank your three correspondents, the two who write 
against me not less than the one who writes in my favour, for their uniformly 
courteous and kind language. 

I remain, Sir, faithfully yours, 
W. G. Warp. 
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Aer, VIIL—THE HOLY SEE AND THE SPANISH 
INQUISITION. 


Der Cardinal Ximenes und die Kirchlichen Zustinde Spaniens am Ende des 
15, und Anfange des 16 Jahrhunderts. Von C. J. Herete. Tiibingen, 
1844, 


[* our number for last January the progress of the Inquisition 

was traced from its first foundation by Gregory IX.,in 1229, 
until the object of its creation was accomplished, the annihi- 
lation of the Manichzean heresy. It was shown that a 
pestilential paganism had sprung up, in the beginning of the 
third century, so seductive in its influence, that it spread in 
a short time over the greater part of the Roman Empire, and 
menaced both Church and civil governments by its dangerous 
inroads. Its tendency was to substitute monstrous vices for 
piety and virtue, and to set up the worship of the devil in the 
place of the worship of God. Christian monarchy succeeded 
pagan emperors in endeavouring to extirpate it; but its 
mantle of hypocrisy facilitated its escaping detection, and 
their efforts proved unavailing. At the commencement of 
the thirteenth century it had undermined all Europe. The 
Byzantine standard, Venetian commerce, and apostate cru- 
saders, had carried it to innumerable firesides, and a deluge 
of obscene barbarism threatened to ingulf thrones and peoples. 
The brute violence of selfish rulers had inflamed rather than 
subdued the evil, and Manichzism must have broken down 
the barriers which the Saracens had not been able to efface, 
had no higher authority than the secular existed. 

But the Popes of Rome claimed the right, founded in the 
infallible certainty of their being the exclusive repository of 
truth on earth, of despotically rebuking error, whatsoever 
form it might assume; and they discharged their divinely 
imposed duty by erecting a tribunal to eradicate the odious 
heresy, at the same time that it shielded its sectaries from 
legal outrage. The success of this tribunal, to which was 
given the name of the Inquisition, was so astounding, that it 
saved Europe from being distracted by religious wars, con- 
ciliated heretics, abolished crime, restored order, rescued (by 
converting them) hordes of criminals from the inexorable 
penal laws of the age; and destroyed, in less than a hundred 
years, a frightful moral scourge which had withstood every 
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other form of opposition during ten centuries. No other 
means could have accomplished this result, and it is safe to 
conclude that, had the Holy Office never existed, the ages of 
progress and civilization which followed, would have afforded 
a sad narrative of anarchy, crime, desolation, and blood. The 
successors of §. Peter merit the gratitude of mankind for the 
establishment of an institution, whose wise and merciful admi- 
nistration of the powers delegated to it, averted the most 
desolating calamities from Christendom. 


After the decline of the Manichzan heresy, the Inquisition 
sank into a preventive tribunal, at the commencement of the 
fifteenth century, of small account in Europe. In many places 
it had totally disappeared ; in others, as in Arragon, the suc- 
cession of distinguished men who served as grand inquisitors, 
enables us to trace its continuance; although, even in the 
history of that kingdom, it is scarcely mentioned for over 
seveuty years, after the death, in 1383, of Nicholas Eymerick. 
In 1460, in consequence of complaints which were raised by 
P. Alphonsus Espina, a Franciscan monk, and therefore not 
naturally friendly towards the Dominican friars, that Castile 
possessed no grand inquisitor, Antonio Ricci, provincial of the 
Dominicans, was named by Paul II. to that station.* He 
seems to have had no successor, and at the commencement 
of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the office remained 
unfilled. Nevertheless, from Castile, under the auspices of 
these wise and enlightened monarchs, the Inquisition was 
destined to make a matured reappearance, under another form, 
against new enemies, and to fill an intricate and gloomy page 
in modern history. It will be needful, however, to consider, 
historically, the causes of the critical condition to which the 
kingdoms of the Spanish peninsula had become reduced by 
the Jews and the Moors at the close of the fifteenth century, 
and to weigh the dangers to which Christianity was exposed 
of being overwhelmed by their enmity or treason, before 
we can appreciate the motives which induced the co-operation 
of the Church in reviving that institution. 

Ancient monuments have led some writers to surmise that 
Jews began to settle in Spain as early as the time of Solomon ; 
but they, more probably, colonized from Africa about a hundred 
years before the birth of Christ, soon after which they appear 
in possession of much power, and distinguished by a prosely- 
tizing spirit.t Their numbers and wealth had increased to such 





* Hefele. Cardinal Ximenes, s. 256. 
+ Jost. Geschichte der Israeliten seit der Zeit der Maccabier bis aux 
unsere Tarze Theil v. S. 13, 17, 
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a degree, in the first centuries of our era, that they ventured 
an attempt to judaize the entire peninsula. In 303-313 their 
worship had become so general, that a Synod, held at the 
ancient city of Eliberis, near where Granada was afterwards 
founded, prohibited Christians from having recourse to Hebrew 
Rabbins to bless their lands; forbade intermarriages with 
Jews, on account of the many families that had lost their faith 
by such alliances; and interdicted unnecessary intercourse 
with them, to both priests and laymen.* ‘Two centuries and 
a half later, in 589, the third Council of Toledo renewed the 
decree against the intermarriage of Christians with Jewish 
families ; and, to prevent the growing crime among the Jews 
of kidnapping and making eunuchs of Christian children, 
whom they sold into bondage, issued an edict that every slave 
so mutilated should be restored to freedom.t These laws, 
however, appear to have been so ill executed that Jews suc- 
ceeded in buying the proteetion of even some of the clergy— 
a shameful abuse, which was rebuked by the fourth Council of 
Toledo, in 633.{ The fifty-fourth canon of this Council forbade 
the attempts mode by some of the Visigoth kings to force 
Jews to embrace Christianity ; but commanded that baptized 
Jews should remain true to their faith. In canon fifty-nine 
it was enacted that, as many pretended converts secretly 
adhered to Judaism, the law of King Sisenand, compelling 
such to return to Christianity, should be enforced; and, to 
prevent further apostacies, baptized Jews were prohibited, in 
canon sixty-two, from communicating with those who had not 
been baptized.§ 

This distinction, thus early drawn in Spain between real 
Jews and pretended converts to the Christian faith, must be 
most carefully remarked and remembered; as they were ever 
afterwards considered two separate classes, the former of which 
was to be allowed the free exercise of its religion, while the 
delinquents of the latter, on account of their duplicity, were 
subjected to punishment. 

The severity with which the Visigoth kings, seconded by 
the ecclesiastical legislation of the fourth, sixth, twelfth, 
and sixteenth Synods of Toledo, restricted the civil rights 
of the Jews,|| unfortunately fostered dissimulation among 
them, and multiplied the number of hypocritical conver- 
sions. During the reign of King Egica, a widely extended 





* Hardouin, t.i., p. 255. Can. 49, 50. 16. 

+ Hardouin, t. iii, p. 481. Can. 14. Gfrorer, Geschichte der Carolinger, 
i Band. §. 113, 114. 

T Hardouin, t. iii, p. 590. Can. 58. § Hardouin, t. iii., p. 590. 

|| Hardouin, t. iii., pp. 591, 1,728, 1,793. 
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conspiracy, of which we have some account in the seven- 
teenth Synod of Toledo, was discovered between these 
false Christians and the Saracens in Africa, to overthrow 
the Visigoth monarchy, and found a western Jerusalem. It 
was crushed by the Government and followed by severe retri- 
bution : the Moors were defeated, and their apostate Spanish 
allies punished with slavery.* The Jews, however, soon 
recovered from this calamity, and, not long after, in the 
beginning of the eighth century, appear to have facilitated, by 
their intrigues, the Saracenic invasion of the country.t After 
the famous battle of Xeres de la Frontera, in 711, had brought 
the peninsula under Mahommedan dominion, they richly pro- 
fited by these alliances. From that time, as long as the 
Saracen rule continued, they enjoyed a position, as a people, 
which they have never obtained in any other part of Christen- 
dom. They accumulated riches; attained power, influence, 
and the highest political aggrandizement ; could boast of men 
distinguished for learning and their contributions to practical 
science ; founded, at Cordova, Toledo, Barcelona, and Granada, 
schools and academies, as celebrated and flourishing as any of 
that period ;} and from the beginning of the eighth, until the 
end of the fourteenth century, were favoured by almost un- 
interrupted prosperity.§ 

During the ages of religious war between the Spaniards and 
Moors, in which the Jews were exposed to danger from the 
Spanish nobility, who regarded them as their most implacable 
and immediate enemies,|| the Popes and clergy interfered to 
protect them. An especial Brief was issued, by Alexander II., 
the friend and predecessor of Hildebrand, to the Spanish 
Bishops, in which he praises their charity for having saved the 
Jews from massacre, and the Viscount Berengarius of Nar- 
bonne, who had mediated in their favour, received a laudatory 
letter from the same Pontiff. A century and a half later, at 
the commencement of the thirteenth century, Honorius III. 
took their part against the violence of their enemies, and, in 
irance as well as in Spain, their learning gained them the 





* Jost,a.a.O.8. 147. Hefele, 8. 258. Hardouin, t. iii., p. 1,816, can. 
s. Hefele refutes the statement of Prescott (Ferdinand and Isabella, i. 235) 
that one of the Visigoth laws “ condemned the whole Jewish race to slavery,” 
and shows clearly, from the eighth canon of the Council of Toledo, which 
Prescott quotes as his authority, that only the conspirators lost their freedom. 

+t Prescott, Hist. of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. i., p. 236. 

t Ibid. 236, 237. “The first academy founded by the learned Jews in 
Spain was that of Cordova, A.D. 948.” 

§ Ibid. p. 238. || Jost, Theil. vi., s. 292. 

" Hardouin, t. vi., p. i. pp. 1,100 et 1,116. 
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protection of the clergy.* The Popes, however, justly de- 
manded, as Gregory VII. did of Alphonsus VI. of Castile, that 
Jews should not be entrusted with civil authority over Chris- 
tians;¢ and if this policy, which united prudence to mercy, 
had been observed, many subsequent evils would have been 
prevented. But the Spanish rulers passed from extremes of 
distrust to a capricious and inconsistent confidence. From 
the Visigoth kings to the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
periods of severe administration, in which numberless Jews 
simulated Christianity, alternated with their sudden elevation 
to favour and strength, when the secrecy of their hostility 
made them doubly dangerous to the Church and Kingdom ; 
until every hamlet, trade, profession, and rank became filled 
with Judaizing Christians, abhorring the creed they had 
adopted, and the government to which they professed attach- 
ment, and forming an immense hidden army of irreconcileable 
enemies within the State. 

After the accession to the throne, in 1280, of Alphonsus the 
Tenth, the astrologian, who loved and cherished the Jews, on 
account of their astronomical knowledge, they acquired almost 
as great a power under the Castilian kings as had been con- 
fided to them by the Moors themselves. Jews filled the offices 
of stewards, administrators, and treasurers of kings and gran- 
dees ; they were nearly the exclusive vendors of drugs in 
Spain, and the medical skill they had acquired from the Moors 
gave them access to all families and secrets; they were tried 
by their own judges, and possessed laws and rights which gave 
them frequent advantages over their Christian opponents ; and, 
in common with the Spanish nobles, enjoyed the preposterous 
privilege of being exempted from imprisonment, except by 
royal mandate.t Urgent but vain remonstrances were made to 
the Crown by the Cortes and ecclesiastical councils against such 
immunities, and popular tumults bore occasional testimony to 
the hatred of the people towards these dangerous aliens.$ 
They continued in favour during the reigns of Alphonsus the 
Tenth and Eleventh, Peter the Cruel, Henry the Second, and 
other princes, at whose courts we meet with Jewish statesmen, 
ministers of finance, and royal favourites, who held the reins 
of government, and controlled the destinies of Spain. || 

But, if such was the progress made by the real Jews, vastly 





* Jost, Theil. vi., s. 293, 302. + Hardouin, |. ¢, p. 1479. 
t Hefele, Card. Ximenes, s. 259. Jost, Thl. vi., s. 296. , 
Hefele, s. 260. Jost, Thi. vi, s. 318-321, 324-327, and Thl. vii. 
8. 51-53. 
|| Hefele, s. 260. Prescott, vol.i., pp. 238, 239. 
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more dangerous did the prodigious throngs of their race be- 
come who were driven by the persecution that commenced at 
the close of the fourteenth century, to swell the numbers of 
the hypocritical professors of Christianity. The indiscreet and 
exaggerated encouragement given to Jews for nearly two cen- 
turies had thrown into their avaricious hands a great portion 
of the wealth of the kingdom; but the injudicious rigour 
which suddenly converted their prerogatives into restrictions, 
threatened to deliver to them, as pretended Christians, the 
entire Castilian nationality.* Asa safe shield against perse- 
cution, and to promote the accomplishment of their designs, 
they began to creep into ecclesiastical dignities ; aspired to 
episcopal sees, attained the highest civil honours, intermarried 
with the proudest nobility, and employed these means, together 
with their prodigious wealth, to secure for Judaism a triumph 
over Christianity.t Their feverish proselytizing spirit knew 
no bounds; and when, in 1472, they sought to buy possession 
of the fortress of Gibraltar, the key of Spain, there is no doubt 
that they anticipated a speedy re-enactment of the scenes of 
the eighth century, and a second downfall of Christianity in 
the Spanish provinces. 

At the commencement of the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, Jews and Judaizing Christians formed, in Spain, a 
wealthy, powerful, crafty, learned, fearless, and united people ; 
endowed with the genius which seems peculiar to the children 
of Israel; existing in the midst of a Christian nation they had 
thoroughly undermined, bitterly hated, and were resolved to 
betray to the Moorish enemies with whom it was still involved 
in doubtful war ; and devoted to a desperate, deadly struggle 
against Christianity, with the fearful odds, on their side, of 
being able, by a deceitfully Catholic exterior, to fill the ranks 
of their enemies. 

It was a time when a desperate evil required a desperate 
remedy, and the State would have been wanting in duty had 
it failed to employ it. It was a time when the Church beheld 
millions of her children in peril, with a probability of revolu- 
tion, blood, and Mahommedan dominion, which it was her duty 
to aid the Spanish government in averting. 


* Hefele, s, 260. 

+ Llorente, t. ii, p. 339, n. vi.; p. 340, n. ix. Jost, Thi. vii.s. 100. 

t Balmes remarks : “The Inquisition was projected before 1474; it was 
established in 1480, and the conquest of Granada did not take place till 
1492. Thus it was founded at the time when the obstinate struggle was 
about to be decided: it was yet to be known whether the Christians would 
remain masters of the whole peninsula. It cannot be denied that the system 
of repression pursued in Spain was inspired, ina great measure, by the instinct 
of self-preservation.” 
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In 1474, the feelings of the Spanish people had become 
aroused to the highest pitch of apprehension. Terror and 
dismay unsettled every mind, and prognostics of impending 
change, founded on the ill-concealed, exasperated exultation 
of their enemies, aggravated their consternation. Auguries 
of the downfall of Christianity and the existing dynasty arose 
to the throne from every hamlet ;* and undeniable evidence 
that conspiracy had already half founded a pagan empire upon 
their ruins warned Ferdinand and Isabella to desist from no 
course, however melancholy, to save their kingdom. It was 
under such circumstances that those monarchs resolved to re- 
vive the Inquisition; for precisely the same object that had 
caused its original institution — to bring to light hidden 
enemies, hypocrites guilty of high treason, who, under the 
garb of friendship and attachment, were sapping the Church 
and State. 

The first impulse to the establishment of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition, was given by Philip de Barberis, Inquisitor of Sicily, 
who, in 1477-78, besought King Ferdinand, then residing at 
Seville, to renew a privilege for the Institution over which he 
presided. I’. Alonzo de Ojeda, a Dominican friar, and Diego 
de Merlo, a wealthy proprietor of Seville, supported, if Llorente 


may be credited, by Nicolo Franco, the Papal Nuncius, took 
this opportunity of laying before the King the necessity of 
erecting such a tribunal in Castile.t These representations 





* Hefele,s. 252, refers to the appeals that were made at that time to the 
Spanish monarchs by the people, recorded in Pulgar, *‘ Cronica de los reyes 
Catolicos,” etc., Valencia, 1780, pt. ii., c. 77, p. 136 et seq. 

Balmes, p. 206, says : “It would be wrong, in this affair, to attribute all to 
the policy of royalty. * * * * Ferdinand and Isabella naturally fol- 
lowed the generality of the nation. * * * * Isabella, far from opposing 
the will of the people in this measure, only realized the national wish.” 

Prescott says of the Judaisers, in 1478: “As the task of dissimulation was 
too irksome to be permanently endured, they gradually became less circum- 
spect, and exhibited the scandalous spectacle of apostates returning to wallow 
in the ancient mire of Judaism.” After giving a one-sided account of the 
tumultuous movement against them at Jaen, he continues: “ After this 
period, the complaints against the Jewish heresy became still more clamorous, 
and the throne was repeatedly beset with petitions to devise some effectual 
means for its extirpation.” 

t Vide Hefele. Der Cardinal Ximenes ind die Kirchlichen Zistande 
Spaniens am Ende des 15, tind Anfange des 16, Jahrhiinderts. This 
learned and impartial book, as many of our readers know, contains the most 
correct history yet written of the Inquisition in Spain. His materials are 
taken, chiefly, from the “ Histoire de l’Inquisition,” par Don Juan Antonio 
Llorente, Paris, 1818, in four volumes, which is a repertory of valuable docu- 
ments, although it contains as much wanton falsehood and wilful calumny as 
the mind of its author could suggest. The perpetual self-contradictions of 
this pretended history are its best refutation. For an account of Llorente’s 
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led to the opening of negotiations between Ferdinand and 
Isabella and the Sovereign Pontiff for the achievement of this 
object; * but an effort, suggested by the generous-hearted 
Isabella,+ was once more made, while they were pending, to 
check, by peaceful means, the progress of Krypto-Judaism. 
A catechism, directing Christians how to demean themselves, 
from their baptism until their death, was published by the holy 
Mendoza, Cardinal Archbishop of Seville, in 1478, and pro- 
mulgated in all parts of his diocese; and a select number of 
secular and religious clergy were appointed, to win back, if 
possible, “by means of friendly exhortation, and a candid 
exposition of the true principles of Christianity,” { the apos- 
tates to the Church. The Vicar-General, Don Pedro de Solis, 
the Corrigedor Merly, and F. Alonzo de Ojeda, were asso- 
ciated in this pious undertaking, to observe the effect of 
conciliatory appeals upon the minds of the Judaizers.$ 

Never did mission more completely and decidedly fail of 
success. The apostates regarded the attempt to convert 
them as an indication of weakness and terror in the govern- 
ment, and were encouraged by it to display a contemptuous 
and vaunting tone of anticipated triumph they had never be- 
fore ventured to assume. ‘They carried their audacity so far 
as to publish an impudent and biting lampoon upon the pacific 
plan of Ferdinand and Isabella, teeming with rebellion and 
most blasphemously reviling the Christian religion. || 

Even the mild Isabella became convinced that coercion 
must now be employed, in order to save the kingdom from 
destruction, and her repugnance to seconding Ferdinand in 
the stern policy he had resolved upon yielded to the pressure 
of the emergency.4/ ‘The permission to introduce a new 


life, infamous character, and the motives that led him to compose his work, 
see Hefele, s. 389, 348. It is to be deplored that Prescott, in his valuable 
life of Ferdinand and Isabella, should have been guided by the statements of 
such a man. His long panegyric of Llorente (vol. i, p. 268, note) would cer- 
tainly never have been written, had he read the character given of that 
writer, after his death, by his colleagues and friends in Paris, Mahul and 
Lanjuinais, in the Revue Encyclopédique, of April, 1823 ; and the distrust of 
his testimony, which occasionally manifests itself, would have been greatly 
augmented. 

* Limborch says they “earnestly solicited the Roman Pontiff to permit 
them to nominate inquisitors for their realm.” 

+ Prescott, t. i., ch. 7, p. 249. 

t Prescott, t. i., ch. vii., p. 249. Hefele,s. 264, 265. 

; Llorente, t. i., p. 146, n. xiv. Jost, a. a. O. Thi. vii. s. 73. 

|| Jost, a. a. O., 8. 73. Prescott, vol i., p. 249, note. Llorente, t. i., p. 146, 
n, Xiil. 

‘I Isabella became, afterwards, so convinced of the uselessness of lenient 
measures, that she left in her will the recommendation to her successors :— 
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Inquisition into Castile was granted by Pope Sixtus IV. on 
the Ist of November, 1478. lt conceded to the two monarchs 
the right of establishing a tribunal for the examination of 
heretics, and of appointing to preside over it two or three 
church dignitaries of virtuous character, who were required 
to be either masters or bachelors of Theology, or doctors or 
licentiates of Canon Law.* Accordingly, in the early part of 
January, 1481, the Dominican provincial, Michael Morillo, and 
his vicar, Juan Martin, together with the Queen’s counsellor, 
Doctor Juan Ruiz, and her chaplain, Juan Lopez del Barco, 
were named the First Inquisitors.+ This was the beginning 
of the tribunal destined to form such an important element in 
the future government of the Spanish peninsula. 

Ferdinand, however, had fully determined not to have any 
purely ecclesiastical institution retarded in its action by over- 
merciful papal restrictions ; but that the Inquisitors should be 
royal officers, paid by, and subservient to, the Crown, whose 
duty shouid be strictly confined to determining whether pri- 
soners brought before them were guilty of Judaism or not ; 
and the Pope had been grossly deceived with regard to the 
formidable position the King intended it should occupy towards 
his rebellious subjects. { On the 2nd of January, 1480, the 
new tribunal issued an edict, assigning a time of grace, during 
which such as should confess their errors might receive abso- 
lution, and “ requiring all persons to aid in apprehending and 
accusing all such as they might know or suspect to be guilty 
of heresy.” § It described by what indications the Judaism 
of pretended Christians might be discovered, and by what 
evidence those who might advance charges against them were 
to be guided. If a person made the marked difference in his 
apparel on the Jewish Sabbath instead of Sunday, which 
would show that he observed it as a day of festivity; if in 
accordance with Jewish custom, he had no fire in his 
house on the preceding evening; if he ate animal food 
slaughtered in the manner in which it is prepared by the 
Jews, or drank a beverage held in much estimation by that 
people; if he followed their observances towards the dead, 
or turned those who were dying towards the wall; or if 
he manifested a predilection for Hebrew instead of Christian 
names for his children, a sufficient conjecture of Judaism might 


“E que siempre favorezcan mucho las cosas de la Santa Inquisicion contra la 
heretica pravedad.”—Hefele, s. 263. 

* Llorente, t. i., p. 145, n. x. + Ibid., p. 148, n. xviii. 

t Hefele, s, 265. § Prescott, vol. i., p. 250. 
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' be entertained to require that he should clear himself of guilt 
before tlie proper authority.* 

The criminality of some of the most notorious Judaizing 
conspirators was immediately pronounced, and they were sen- 
tenced to death by the civil tribunals. Prescott relates that 
within four days of the publication of the edict, ‘on the 6th 
of January, six convicts suffered at the stake.” Seventeen 
more were executed in the month of March following, and by 
the fourth of November of the same year, 298 individuals had 
been surrendered to the secular arm, and sacrificed in the 
autos-du-fé of Seville.t 

Ferdinand had so contrived that the duty, which the 
Church was bound to perform, and which the Pope could 
neither refuse nor evade, of declaring where errors in faith 
existed, should be made subservient to the state purpose of 
detecting high treason, then identical with Judaism ; whilst the 
Church itself could exercise no controlling influence whatsoever 
to stay the terrible retributions awarded by the criminal courts 
of the realm. From that time, therefore, we find Church and 
State, as hostile elements, combined in accomplishing the same 
purpose ; ecclesiastical royal functionaries designating the 
multitudes of Judaizing Christians who were destroying the 
kingdom, yet vainly struggling against the harshness with 
which an exaggerated instinct of self-preservation led the 
government, supported by popular feeling throughout all 
Spain, to sacrifice the objects of its dread. Many Judaizers 
fled the country, and convincing evidence of the well-known 
merciful disposition of the Holy See is afforded by the fact, 
that numbers bent their course towards Rome, and appealed 
to the Sovereign Pontiff for protection against the cruelty of 
their king.t 

The indignation of Sixtus IV. knew no bounds when he 
became aware to what extent he had been trifled with, and 
that his intention to serve the Spanish monarchs, by converting 
and preserving their heretical subjects, was defeated by the 
rigorous measures employed. On the 29th of January, 1482, 
only one year after the establishment of the Inquisition at 





* Llorente, t. i, p. 153, 158. 

+ Prescott, t.i., p. 252. Llorente, t. i., p. 160, n. i—Until the time when 
Torquemada was made Grand Inquisitor, there was, in all Spain, but the one 
tribunal at Seville, to which criminals were brought to be judged from every 
part of the province of Andalusia.—Compare Hefele, s. 267. 

t Prescott, t. i., p. 254. Balmes, pp. 207, 208. At a later period, an auto- 
da-fé was held at Rome in regard to 250 Spaniards, who had appealed to the 
Pope. They were all reconciled to the Church, and not one was condemned 
to death. 
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Seville, he issued a brief to Ferdinand and Isabella, vehe- 
mently complaining that he had been defrauded into the 
publication of the Bull confirming the royal plan for such a 
tribunal; that the intentions of those sovereigns had been 
wholly misrepresented to him; and that their new institution 
was in direct opposition to every court of the kind elsewhere, 
and contrary to the decrees of his predecessors. He rejects 
the petition of Isabella to introduce tribunals, similar to that 
at Seville, into the other Spanish provinces, for the reason that 
they already possessed them, according to the ancient eccle- 
siastical and episcopal form. He reproves the Inquisitors 
themselves, in the severest language, for their harsh and 
unpriestly conduct ; accuses them of having punished persons 
who were not even heretics ; and declares that he is only with- 
held from deposing them from their office by regard for the 
two monarchs. He orders that, for the future, they shall not 
proceed against heretics at all, except with the concurrence of 
the respective Castilian bishops.* 

The opposition of the Pope only served to excite resentment 
in the minds of Ferdinand and Isabella, and to confirm them 
in their determination to act independently of the Court of 
Rome, by making the Inquisition a purely royal tribunal ; but 
did not induce them to mitigate, in the least, its severity. The 
command that the proceedings of the Inquisitors against 
heretics should be accompanied by the co-operation of the 
bishops, was the only one by which they were embarrassed ; 
and Isabella made instant but unsuccessful application to have 
it revoked.t 

Sixtus was resolved to do all that he could do, to put a stop to 
cruelties discordant with Catholic principles; and, as his first 
effort proved to be unavailing, he sent on the 23rd of February, 
1483, a second remonstrance against a State Inquisition, in 
which he refused to grant several new requests of the Queen, 
and, at the same time, appointed the Archbishop of Seville, 
Don Inigo Manrique, as Papal Judge of Appeal, to whom all 
those who were condemned might have recourse.t On the 
2nd of August, of the same year, as no regard had been paid 
by the Spanish government to his injunctions, and the efforts 
of his plenipotentiary had been fruitless, and even contemned, 
the Pope issued another edict, in which he declared that he 
himself would, in future, receive appeals from the decisions of 
the Inquisitors ;§ that he took all criminals who might manifest 





* The Papal Brief is contained in Llorente, t. iv., p. 345. 

+ Llorente, 1. c., t. iv., p. 353. 

{ The Brief is in Llorente, t. iv., pp. 352, 359, 360. 

§ All the efforts of Ferdinand could not entirely destroy the effect of the 
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repentance under his own protection; and demanded their 
pardon and the restitution of their property, even though the 
time of grace should have expired.* No language can be 
more touching than his solemn appeal to the King and Queen, 
by the tender mercies of Jesus Christ, to show pity to such of 
their subjects as might have fallen into error. The Pope 
could not have done more than he did do. He had proceeded 
to the utmost lengths the circumstances of the case permitted, 
to prevail upon the Spanish monarchs to reduce the Inquisitorial 
system to the standard which had made it, in times of equal 
emergency, the glory of the Catholic Church. But his endea- 
vours were foiled by the unbending firmness with which 
Ferdinand and Isabella adhered to their purpose. The Inqui- 
sition was eminently popular among the masses, as a means of 
érushing the higher nobility and clergy, who were more in- 
fected with Judaism than any other classes of society; and 
they knew that they could count upon the applause of the 
people for any measures, however rigorous, they might, even 
in defiance of Rome, choose to adopt.t The relations between 
the Courts became at one period so unfriendly, that the ambas- 
sadors on both sides were imprisoned, all negotiations were 
suspended, and the King recalled those of his- subjects who 
were dwelling in the Roman States.t Balmes says, that, ‘ i/ 


the Popes had not feared to excite divisions which would have 
been fatal, the measures would have been carried still further.”’§ 
The time did not permit Sixtus, either to lay an interdict 
on the kingdom, or to excommunicate the Spanish monarchs. 
The practical effect of such steps would have been to array 





tight the Pope reserved to himself of receiving appeals. The King main- 
tained (vid. Llorente, 1. c., t. ii, p. 471) that the recourse criminals might 
have to the Royal Minister of Justice was sufficient ; but Balmes relates that, 
notwithstanding “the number of causes summoned from Spain to Rome was 
countless, during the first fifty years of the Inquisition, and Rome always 
inclined to the side of indulgence.” 

* Llorente, t. iv., p. 357. This disproves the erroneous statement of 
Prescott, that, “in 1483, we find the Pontiff quieting the scruples of Isabella, 
respecting the appropriation of the confiscated property.” The Pope simply 
tells the Queen that he is willing to credit her assertion, that she does not 
persecute the Judaizers from financial motives. 

Prescott lived to regret the extent to which he had re-echoed many unfounded 
charges against the Holy See ; and, in a letter to the gifted and pious wife of a 
late Spanish diplomatist, acknowledged that, had he possessed more full in- 
formation, he would have written differently. It is charitable to believe that, 
had he lived longer, he would have modified later editions of his history. 

+ Ranke, Fiirsten und Volker von Siid-Europa im sechzehnten und 
eee Jahrundert. Berlin, 1837. i. Bd. Thi. i. s. 245,248. Hefele, 
s. 279. 

t Hefele, s. 296. § p. 209, 0. «. 
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the influence of the Pope on the side of the Judaisers, and 
thus to ally Christians with these hypocrites, in a warfare 
against Christianity. However culpable Ferdinand’s great 
severity may have been, hostile measures on the part of Rome 
would only have aggravated the evil; and the probable con- 
sequence would have been the reconquest of the Spanish 
peninsula by the Mahommedans. 

Ferdinand was too wise not to foresee the danger of dis- 
astrous distractions, among his Christian subjects, that might 
result from an aggravation of his differences with the Holy 
Father, and, at length, felt compelled to have recourse to a 
dissimulated sacrifice of his obstinacy. He, therefore, proposed 
to the Pope the creation of the office of Grand Inquisitor, to 
be filled by an ecclesiastic nominated by himself, but to be 
confirmed by the Holy Father. He consented to invest this 
new dignitary with supreme control over all Ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals in the kingdom, and to relinquish to him the right to 
appoint all, inferior Inquisitors. This plan, superficially re- 
garded, seemed to take away from the Crown the odious right 
of filling the offices of the Inquisition with its own creatures ; 
to vest the Holy See with a more immediate influence in its 
administration than it had yet possessed; and to establish a 
higher power in Spain, to which those who were unjustly 
sentenced might appeal. Unsuspicious of bad faith on the part 
of the king, and anxious to mitigate existing horrors, Sixtus 
IV. did not deem it an unacceptable compromise, and finally 
gave it his assent.* 

A brief was accordingly issued, in the latter part of 1483, 
by which F. Thomas 'lorquemada, Prior of the Dominican 
Convent of the Holy Cross at Segovia, was appointed the first 
Grand Inquisitor of Castile; and a second brief, dated the 
17th of October of the same year, added the Grand Inquisitor- 
ship of Arragon to his jurisdiction. + 

Ferdinand, by his subtle diplomacy, had thus entrapped the 
Pope into approving all that he needed, to make the Holy 
Office a purely State ‘Tribunal. The wily king had well calcu- 
lated on the ease with which the Sovereign Pontiff could be 
blinded, with regard to the qualifications of the individual he 
might nominate to the office of Grand Inquisitor, and was sure 
that no Spanish subject would dare to appoint inferior officers 
over such a tribunal against the royal will. { Torquemada’s 





* Hefele, 3. 270. fT Llorente, 1. ¢. t. i, p. 172, n. i, and ii. 

t We learn from Llorente himself, that the object of Ferdinand, in pro- 
posing Torquemada to the Pope, of whose character Sixtus could, as yet, only 
know the better side, was to paralyze the effect of the mild Papal edict of the 
2nd of August, 1483.—l. c., p. 172.—(Compare Hefele, s. 270—274.) 
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accession to power commences a new epoch, therefore, in the 
history of the Spanish Inquisition. During the years which 
succeeded his elevation, he gave it a complete organization 
throughout the entire kingdoms of Castile and Arragon, 
composed a code of regulations for its government,* and 
established it on the basis it ever after retained, in Spain, 
of a royal court, under royal control, officered by royal func- 
tionaries, and subservient to the aggrandizement of royal 
power. 

Four tribunals were erected—in Seville, Cordova, Jaen, and 
Villa Real, the latter subsequently transferred to Toledo—to 
each of which the king assigned a Board of Councillors, to be 
presided over by the Grand Inquisitor, as a deliberative as- 
sembly in spiritual matters; but which in civil and judicial 
issues, by a majority of votes, controlled all decisions. These 
councillors could be chosen by the king from among laymen 
as well as priests, without any ecclesiastical confirmation what- 
ever, not even that of the Grand Inquisitor; so that their 
plenary power, on all other than religious questions, removed 
the last vestige of submission or deference to Catholic 
authority. t 

The State had, indeed, gone too far to recede. Judaizers 
and Jews had become so exasperated by the measures em- 
ployed to curb them, that no reasonable hope could be enter- 
tained of their ever becoming peaceable citizens; and they 
were far too powerful and rebellious to permit the monarchs to 
relax the vigilance of their hostility. ‘The inflexible rigor of 
the Inquisition, at Seville, during the years 1481—1483, had 
appalled the Jews in the province of Andalusia; but, in other 
parts of Spain, their opposition to Christianity and their pro- 
selytizing zeal were undiminished ; and the desperate struggle 
in which Ferdinand and Isabella were engaged against the 
Moors, made them fear that the alliance of internal foes with 
these enemies, might, in case of any reverse to their arms, 
still prove fatal to the stability of the monarchy. The strife 
of the two Sovereigns was, certainly, with uncompromising and 
deadly enemies, and it would be unjust to condemn their 
general policy, before weighing the circumstances under which 
it was adopted. It was ‘ under a government,” as Prescott 
admits, which had paid uniform regard to the rights of its sub- 
jects, and pursued a generous policy in reference to their intel- 
lectual culture.” ¢ 





* This code is to be found in the “Collection of Instructions on Spanish 
Inquisitors,” by Spittler. 
+ Llorente, t. i., p. 173, n. v. and vi. t Prescott, 1. c. t. i., p. 263. 
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Nevertheless, the new tribunal was not established every- 
where without opposition. The ancient Ecclesiastical In- 
quisition had existed, undisturbed, in Arragon, for centuries ; 
but the nobility and representatives of the large towns were 
themselves to such an extent Judaizers, that they succeeded in 
exciting a tumult against the State Institution ; * and the first 
Inquisitor, Dr. Peter Arbuez, of Epila, Canon of Saragossa, 
was murdered in the church, at midnight, while engaged in 
chanting matins.t ‘‘The funds necessary,” says Balmes, 
“for the accomplishment of the murder, the pay of the assas- 
sins, and the other expenses required for the plot, were col- 
lected by means of voluntary contributions imposed on them- 
selves, by all the Jews of Arragon.” 

The martyrdom of this saintly man, whom Blancas calls, 
“ Vir justus, optimus, singulari bonitate et modestia preeditus, 
in primisque sacris literis excultus et doctrina ;” t gave a sway 
to the tribunal in Arragon, fully equal to that it already enjoyed 
in Castile. It excited the indignation of the populace to the 
highest pitch. When the report of the death of the Inquisitor 
spread through the town, says Balmes, “ the people made a fear- 
ful tumult to avenge his death. They went in crowds in pur- 
suit of the new Christians” (as the Judaists were styled by the 
common folk), “so that a bloody catastrophe would have en- 
sued, had not the young Archbishop of Saragossa, Alphonsus 
of Arragon, presented himself to the people on horseback, 
and calmed them by the assurance that all the rigour of the 
laws should fall on the heads of the guilty.’”’§ 

Whilst King Ferdinand and Torquemada were completing 
their arrangements, Sixtus IV. died; and on the 11th of 
February, 1486, the concessions he had made were confirmed 
by his successor, Innocent VIII.|| Sixtus, before his death, 
had contrived a new method, by which he hoped to save 
criminals from the rigour of the Spanish laws. Raynald re- 





* Prescott, t. ii, p. 7, says :--“It was particularly offensive to the higher 
orders, many of whose members, including persons filling the most con- 
siderable official stations, were of Jewish descent, and of course precisely the 
class exposed to the scrutiny of the Inquisition.” 

t Llorente, t. i., p. 189, et seq. 

t Blancas, Commentarii rerum Arragonensium, p. 264. 

g Balmes, |. c. p. 207.—Prescott, t. ii., pp. 9, 10.—Prescott leads his readers 
to suppose that the whole people were opposed to the introduction of the 
Inquisition into Arragon ; yet his narrative coincides with the above, and the 
proofs of ill-will he produces, were confined, exclusively, to the higher classes, 
which, as he acknowledges, were infected with Judaism. The people in 
Arragon, as everywhere else in Spain, were not only friendly to the Inqui- 
sition, but regarded it as their bulwark of safety against Mahommedanism, 
and rejoiced in its severity. | || Hefele, 8. 271. 

VOL. 1X.—no. xv. [New Serics.] N 
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lates that, in 1485, the Pope issued instructions to the Inquisi- 
tors, that they should secretly give absolution to such heretics 
as were penitent, in order that no further legal pretext might 
remain for proceeding against them.* Innocent VIII. adopted 
the same expedient ; and, on the very day on which he con- 
firmed the decrees of his predecessor, commanded that fifty 
heretics should be secretly absolved. Three months later, he 
ordered the pardon of fifty more ; again of fifty on the 30th of 
June; of the same number on the 30th of July, and, accord- 
ing to Llorente, repeatedly issued edicts of a like merciful 
nature.t 

Most of these bold endeavours, however, to save criminals 
were, alas! unsuccessful, and, as Llorente states, were wholly 
ignored by the Spanish Government.t 

While Rome was thus making unavailing attempts to miti- 
gate the severity of the Holy Office, Ferdinand and Isabella 
were intent upon giving its jurisdiction a still more extended 
range. Immediately after the conquest of Granada, in 1492, 
a royal edict of banishment was issued against all Jews of 
Castile and Arragon who would not consent to embrace 
Christianity.§ 

The Inquisitors, without much, if any, exaggeration, inces- 
santly represented to the Spanish monarchs that Krypto- 
Judaism could not be extirpated as long as the Jews, by their 
proselytizing influence, could cause the Marranos,|| as baptized 
converts from their belief were called, to apostatize ; and they 
instanced the encouragement given to Spaniards to marry into 
opulent Hebrew families, by which the faith of great numbers 
of Christians had been successfully undermined, as a proof 
that the Judaizing party still nourished the hope of being able, 
at no distant day, to establish their superstition as the national 
religion of the Spanish peninsula. Such complaints were 
the more readily listened to by Spanish statesmen, that they 
could not endure to see the most lucrative occupations, the 
best trades, the commerce of the nation, and a great portion 





* Raynald, ad ann. 1485, n. 21.——Llorente, t. iv., p. 363., seq. 

+ Llorente, 1. c., t. i., pp. 241, 242, n. v.-vii. 

t Ib.—Hefele, s. 299. § Prescott, t. ii, ch. xvii., pp. 135-154. 

Il Hefele derives the word Marranos from Maranatha, “The Lord comes ” 
(1 Cor. xvi. 22) ; but Balmes thinks, with more probability, that it was a title 
of ignominy. “The converted Jews,” he says, “ were contemptuously called 
Marranos,—impure men, pigs, &c.”—p. 207. 

“| Fora full notice of the proselytizing endeavours of the Jews, during 
the time of Ferdinand the Catholic, see D. Jose Clemente Carnicero, “La 
Inquisicion justamente restablecida, o impugnacion de la obra D. Juan 
Antonio Llorente : ete.” Madrid : 1816, p. ; pp. 61, 101, ete. 
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of the wealth of the kingdom, in the hands of the Hebrew 
people.* 

Still, they never could have accomplished the result they 
aimed at, had not the treasonable excesses and unpardonable 
crimes of a portion of the Jews themselves, afforded them an 
occasion. Animated by a spirit of revenge, for the severity 
with which the secret adherents of their sect had been treated 
by the Inquisition,+ they disfigured crucifixes, exposed to un- 
mentionable indignities consecrated hosts they had stolen, 
committed many other shameful sacrileges, and exhibited their 
hatred of Christianity in ways equally criminal and audacious. 
Jost, Llorente, and Ferreras mention likewise the warrantable 
suspicion they were under of having kidnapped and crucified 
Christian children, as at Guardia in la Mancha, in 1490, and 
also at Valencia.§ Their apothecaries and physicians were 
accused of poisoning their Christian patients, and popular 
hatred and jealousy very possibly exaggerated the isolated 
atrocities of a few Jewish fanatics into crimes common to the 
whole nation. It is the misfortune of excited and turbulent 
times that the outrages of a small minority are visited indis- 
criminately upon the whole body of which they are members, 
although the excesses they have perpetrated may be con- 
demned and abhorred by the greater number. Besides mere 
social enormities, however, the treasonable intrigues of the 
Jews had become established beyond a doubt. Intercepted 
letters in cypher had proved that the Moors were concerting 
measures with their brethren in Africa to regain their lost 
power in Spain, and the Jews were deeply engaged in these 
plots. In 1835, when their hopes of successful insurrection 
were less well founded, a conspiracy had been discovered 
among them at Toledo, to obtain possession of the town on 
the feast of Corpus Christi, and massacre all the Christian in- 
habitants.|| De Maistre well remarks, in speaking of that 
critical time, that the greatness of the political disorder de- 
manded “‘the adoption of means alike violent and energetic,” 

* Prescott, 1. ¢., t. ii., pp. 135-140.—Hefele, 8. 272.—Jost, Theil. vii., 8. 82. 

+ Hefele, 8. 272. t Ibid. 

§ Jost, a. a., D., Theil. vii., 8. 56, 81.— Hefele, 8. 273.—Llorente, t. i., p. 258, 
N. iii, et seq.—Ferreras, Hist. d’Espagne, tom. viii.-xi., pp. 132, 231.—- 
Balmes, 1. ¢., p. 207.—The oppressive usury of the Jews has undoubtedly 
been a chief cause of the hatred against them of the common people ; yet 
there is no doubt that the infanticide, of which certain wild Hebrew fanatics 
were frequently guilty, occasioned the bloodiest outbreaks from which they 
heve suffered. For additional proofs, see Ratimer, Geschichte der Hohen- 
statifen, V. Band, S. 272-273. Depping Les Juifs dans le moyen age (Paris, 
1834), pp. 118-128, etc. || Carnicero, 1. c., t. 1, p. 90. 

I J. de Maistre. Lettres 4 un Gentilhomme Russe sur l'Inquisition 
Espagnole, Lyon: 1837, p. 10. ‘ 

N 
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and it is unquestionable that the entire destruction of the 
Jewish nation would have met with popular applause through- 
out all Spain. 

The pecuniary necessities of the Spanish monarchs nearly 
diverted them, however, at one time, from the severity of their 
purpose. Prescott relates that “the Jews, who had obtained 
an intimation of the proceedings against them, resorted to 
their usual crafty policy for propitiating the sovereigns. They 
commissioned one of their body to tender a donative of thirty 
thousand ducats towards defraying the expenses of the 
Moorish war. The negotiation, however, was suddenly 
interrupted by the Inquisitor General, Torquemada, who burst 
into the apartment of the palace where the sovereigns were 
giving audience to the Jewish deputy, and drawing forth a 
crucifix from beneath his mantle, held it up, exclaiming, 
‘Judas Iscariot sold his master for thirty pieces of silver. 
Your highnesses would sell him anew for thirty thousand ; 
here he is, take him, and barter him away.’ So saying he 
threw the crucifix on the table and left the apartment.”* The 





* Prescott, 1. ¢., t. ii. pp. 137-138. Llorente, t. i. p. 160, n. v. Ferreras, 
t. viii. § 242. Torquemada seems to have been actuated, in this instance, by 
a purely patriotic spirit. Contemporary authorities agree with regard to the 
imminence of the danger to which Spain was exposed from the Jews, and 
that they brought upon themselves the severity of the government by their 
treason and crimes. Prescott (t. ii. p. 151) acquits the Spanish monarchs of 
any interested motives in their banishment, and admits (p. 152) that “Spanish 
writers, without exception, celebrate it as a sublime sacrifice of all temporal 
interests to religious principle.” “The best instructed foreigners,” he adds, 
“commend the act.” It cannot be attributed, however, to religious prejudices 
alone, that the Jews have been regarded as traitors to every Christian state, 
in which their influence has been allowed greatly to increase ; for they were 
so notoriously protected by the Holy See, during the Middle Ages, that 
Rome was called the “ paradise of the Jews,” and Sixtus V. was, perhaps, the 
first Christian monarch, under whom they acquired equal rights with other 
subjects. Jews have ever been, and ever will be, not a mere religious sect, 
but a people within the people, looking forward to the great Jewish empire ; 
to embrace the earth, which is the term of their hopes, and observing a 
fidelity and loyalty to existing governments, always secondary to this great 
end. They have, therefore, been regarded as aliens, by pagan as well as by 
Christian states, and have been frequently persecuted, because their interests 
have often conspicuously clashed with those of the countries where they have 
sojourned. Catholic governments, previous to the sixteenth century, were 
not less favourable to the Jews than Protestant rulers have been, since that 
period. Luther advised that “their synagogues should be destroyed, their 
houses pulled down, their prayer-books, the Talmud, and even the books of 
the Old Testament, be taken from them ; and that their Rabbins should be 
forbidden to teach, and compelled to gain their livelihood by hard labour.” 
Philip of Hesse (1518-67) long excluded them from his dominions, and, 
when they were admitted, it was under the most oppressive conditions. John 
George II., of Brandenburg, gave them no other option than conversion or 
exile ; and, as late as the last century, Frederic the Great, certainly for no 
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sovereigns were overawed by a scene so emphatic, and the 
edict for the expulsion of the Jews was signed, immediately 
after, on the 30th of March, 1492. 

It decreed, ‘‘ that all unbaptized Jews, of whatever sex, age, 
or condition, should depart from the realm by the end of July 
next ensuing; prohibiting them from revisiting it, on any 
pretext whatever, under penalty of death, and confiscation of 
property. It was, moreover, interdicted to every subject, to 
harbour, succour, or minister to the necessities of any Jew 
after the expiration of the term limited for his departure. The 
persons and property of the Jews were taken, in the mean- 
time, under the royal protection. ‘They were allowed to dis- 
pose of their effects of every kind on their own account, and 
to carry the proceeds along with them, in bills of exchange, 
or merchandise not prohibited, but neither in gold nor 
silver.”’* 

All possible means were employed, until the time appointed 
for their emigration, to induce the Jews to receive Christian 
baptism; and ‘Torquemada instructed the Dominicans to 
labour strenuously for their conversion.¢ High honours were 
bestowed upon Israelites who embraced Christianity, and three 
such converts are named by Prescott, who were made secre- 
taries to the queen.{ But though very many abjured Judaism, 
the greater part preferred wandering into exile ; and Ferreras, 
who details their numbers by the respective provinces, gives 
the entire aggregate of those who left Spain, at thirty thousand 
families, or about a hundred thousand souls.§ They travelled 
into Portugal, France, the Italian peninsula, and even as far as 
England, and a considerable number embarked for the coast 
of Barbary, where they fell into worse hands than those of the 
Spaniards, and suffered cruelties from the roving tribes of the 
desert, over the loathsome details of which decency demands 
that we should cast a veil. Thousands of Jews returned, in 





religious motive, banished them from Prussia. The Emperor Napoleon, in 
1807, confirmed to the Jews the same rights with other French citizens ; but 
found it expedient, the very next year, partially to restrict them. The 
dangers menacing Spain, in 1492, from their influence and power, were 
greater than have threatened any state from a like cause, in modern times, 
und neither the fears of Ferdinand, nor zeal on the part of the Grand 
Inquisitor, were misplaced. 

* Prescott, 1. ¢., t. ii, p. 139. Llorente, ut supra. + Hefele, s. 274. 

I Prescott, 1. ¢., t. ii, p. 186, note. 

§ Ferreras, t. viii. § 242. Hefele, s. 214. Llorente quotes Mariana 
falsely, to prove that there were eight hundred thousand Jewish exiles ; a 
number so preposterous that even Prescott rejects five-sixths of it, which still 
leaves an exaggerated estimate.— Prescott, t, 1i., 148. 
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despair, to Spain, and received the prescribed baptism, rather 
than submit tc which they had before preferred any sacrifice ; 
and, as the sincerity of their conversion may well be doubted, 
new hordes were thus added to the Judaizing Christians, 
against whom the activity of the Inquisition was particularly 
directed.* 

In the meanwhile, the Roman See beheld with horror this 
increase of rigor it was powerless to prevent, on the part of 
the Spanish monarchy. Torquemada was three times sum- 
moned to Rome by the Pope, to answer the many accusations 
made against him; but, in each instance, he evaded com- 
pliance, and sent an agent to defend his cause before the 
Pontiff. The complaints became, at length, so vehement and 
repeated, that Alexander VI. assigned to him, in 1494, four 
coadjutors, in the hope of neutralizing his power, and diminish- 
ing the cruelties of the Inquisitorial tribunals.t But, in truth, 
harsh as Torquemada undoubtedly was, he would have been 
instantly removed from power, had he failed to co-operate in 
Kerdinand’s policy; and it would be unjust to lay upon him 
the entire odium of the punishments inflicted under his Grand 
Inquisitorship. From the time of his appomtment in 1483, 
until his death, on the 16th of September, 1498, a period of 
fifteen years, about two thousand persons, in the different 
Spanish provinces, perished in the flames.t Don Diego de 
Deza, of the order of the Dominicans, Bishop of Jaen, and 
confessor of Ferdinand, was appointed his successor, whose 
superintendence of the holy office, embracing a period of nine 
years, until 1507, includes the most odious portion of the 
history of the Spanish Inquisition. 


At the capitulation of Granada, in 1492, Ferdinand and 
Isabella had assured to the Moors the ‘ possession of their 
mosques,” and “free exercise of their religion with all its 
peculiar rites and ceremonies,” together with the privilege of 
‘being judged by their own laws, under their own cadis, or 
magistrates,” and “ being unmolested in their ancient usages, 
inanners, language, and dress;” but subject, in all things, 
“to the general control of the Castilian governor.”’§ The 
Spanish sovereigns did not, however, consider themselves ex- 
empted from the duty of endeavouring to promulgate, by 











* Prescott, t. ii, 144—147,. Ferreras, t. viii., § 133, et seq. LNorente, t. i, 
p. 262, n, viii. seq. Jost, Theil. vii. s. 86, ff. Hefele, s. 275. 

+ Llorente, ut supra, n. vi. 

t Mariana, 8. J., Histor. de rebus Hispan. lib. xxiv., c. 17, Pulgar, 
“ronica de Jos reyes Catolicos, p. ii., c. 77, p. 187. Hefele, s. 328. 

§ Prescott, t. ii., p. 94. 
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peaceful means, the doctrines of Christianity among their 
newly acquired subjects. ‘Two of the most virtuous prelates 
of the age, Talavera and Ximenes, were commissioned to 
preach the gospel to them, and to win them over, if possible, 
to the Catholic faith.* Especial civil privileges were accorded 
to converts, in order that both spiritual and temporal ad- 
vantages might combine to conciliate the inhabitants of the 
subjugated provinces, and attract them to the religion of 
Christ.+ 

For several years the charitable work of these two mis- 
sionaries proceeded slowly; but, in 1499, great numbers in 
Granada abandoned Moslemism. Not only many Moorish 
doctors embraced Christianity, but, on the 18th of December 
of that year, as many as four thousand disciples, among the 
common people, were admitted to baptism, and so consider- 
able a portion of the inhabitants of Granada was converted that 
the city assumed a Christian appearance. All this could not 
be otherwise than distasteful to the more zealous of the Mahom- 
medans ; and obstacles of so seditious a nature were thrown 
in the way of further conversions that Ximenes was compelled 
to subject some of their ringleaders to imprisonment.{ How 
highly he is deserving of praise for his firmness at this point 
of time can only be judged, among the many conflicting autho- 
rities, by clinging to a purely Apostolic standard. Some of 
his measures, it is not possible to deny, were highly calculated 
to excite Moorish prejudices, and arouse their heathenish in- 
dignation.§ Copies of the Koran, and an immense collection 
of devotional Mahommedan works, surrendered to him volun- 
tarily by the new Christians, were publicly burnt,|| and the 
Elchi, as the children of renegades from Christianity were 
called, were taken from their apostate parents, to be brought 
up under Catholic direction.§{ An incident of this kind led to 
an open revolt in the Albaycin,** a quarter of Granada in- 
habited exclusively by the Moors, which, but for the heroic 





* Hefele, Card. Ximenes, viii., s. 583—55. Prescott, ut sup., p. 401, et 
seq. 
+ Hefele,s. 275. 

t Hefele, s. 55, 56. Prescott, t. ii., p. 410. 

§ Even Llorente does not, however, blame Ximenes himself; but censures 
his subordinate. T. i. p. 335, n. iii. 

|| The number of volumes destroyed has been variously estimated, from 
five thousand to a million. Condé says eighty thousand, in which he is fol- 
lowed by Prescott. Only those works relating to medical science were pre- 
served for the library of the university, founded by Ximenes, at Alcala. (Vid. 
Prescott, t. ii., pp. 413, 414, note.) 

| Mariana, “ De rebus Hispaniz,” lib. xxvi., ¢. v., p. 238, 

** Prescott, t. ii, pp. 416, 418. Hefele, s. 59, 60. 
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devotion of Talavera, the archbishop of the city, who had 
gained the affection of even the Mahommedans, might have 
kindled anew the flames of civil discord.* 

Both Ferdinand and Ximenes considered the Moors in 
Granada to have violated the treaty of 1492 by this insur- 
rection,t and the Moors themselves, terrified at the conse- 
quences likely to ensue from what they had done, were glad to 
make peace by embracing Christianity. Some migrated to 
Barbary, but the multitudes in both Granada and its vicinity, 
either “from fear of punishment, or contagion of example, 
abjured their ancient superstition, and consented to receive 
baptism.” t The whole number of converts was estimated at 
about fifty thousand ; but the consequences of such an external 
and compelled Christianity must have been to put the profes- 
sion of its creed into the mouths of many who were still secretly 
devoted to the religion of Mahommed. From this period the 
name of Moriscoes, given to those who were baptized, gradu- 
ally superseded that of Moors, by which they had before been 
known.§ 

The warlike inhabitants of the mountainous regions of the 
Alpuxerras were excited to open rebellion by the defection of 
their brethren in Granada from the false worship of their 
fathers ; and the early part of the year 1500 was employed by 
the royal troops in reducing them to submission.|| As soon 
as tranquillity was re-established, “holy men,” it is related by 
Prescott, “‘ were sent as missionaries, to admonish them calmly 
and without violence of their errors, and to instruct them in 
the great truths of revelation. Various immunities were also 
proposed as an additional incentive to conversion, including an 
entire exemption . . . from a heavy mulct lately imposed. The 
wisdom of these temperate measures became every day more 
visible in the conversion not only of the simple mountaineers, 
but of nearly all the population of the great cities of Baza, 
Guadix, and Almeria, who consented, before the end of the 
year, to abjure their ancient religion, and receive baptism.” 
Their pacification was, however, succeeded by a still more 
sanguinary revolt among the Arab races inhabiting the distant 








* Prescott, t. ii., pp. 416, 418. Hefele, s. 59, 60. 

+ Prescott, t. ii, p. 421.  Hefele, s. 62. Prescott considers the charge 
against the Moors, of violating the treaty of 1492, as a masterpiece of monkish 
casuistry ; but Hefele clearly proves that their seditious conduct, even before 
severity was shown by Ximenes, had fully released the Spanish monarchs 
from their obligations. 

t Prescott, t. ii, p. 422. Hefele, s. 62. § Prescott, ut sup. 

|| Hefele, s. 65. Prescott, t. ii., ch. vii., pp. 425, 454. 

I Prescott, t. ii., p. 480, 
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sierras on the western borders of Granada.* “ The rapidly- 
extending apostasy of their countrymen,” says Prescott, ‘“ ex- 
asperated them to such a degree that they broke out in the 
most atrocious acts of violence, murdering the Christian mis- 
sionaries, and kidnapping, if report be true, many Spaniards 
of both sexes, whom they sold as slaves in Africa.”+ It is 
supposed that they were also leagued with the African Moors, 
and counted upon the support of their arms against the Spanish 
monarchs. t 

It was not until the month of March, 1501, that these new 
enemies had been compelled to sue for pardon.§ Ferdinand 
granted them an amnesty ; but it was only on condition that 
they should either be baptized or go into exile. At the same 
time he engaged to provide conveyance for those who chose 
to leave the country, on the payment of ten doblas of gold 
a head.|| Very few emigrated. The greater part remained, 
and reluctantly became Christians; so that “ nota single un- 
baptized Moor was to be found in the ancient kingdom of 
Granada.” The firmness of their faith was, however, so much 
doubted that a royal ordinance, of the 20th of July, 1501, 
forbade any intercourse between them and the neighbouring 
Moriscoes, who had been converted two years before.** A few 
months later, probably by the persuasions of the Grand In- 
quisitor, Deza, the Moors throughout all Spain were put upon 
the same footing, and the famous edict of February the 12th, 
1502, was issued at Seville by the Spanish sovereigns.t+ It 
commands, “that all unbaptized Moors in the kingdoms of 
Castile and Leon, above fourteen years of age if males, and 
twelve if females, must leave the country by the end of April 
following ; that they might sell their property in the mean- 
time, and take the proceeds in anything save gold and silver 
and merchandise regularly prohibited.” ‘‘ Obedience was en- 
forced by the penalties of death and confiscation of property.” tt 

The number who left the country was, again, inconsiderable, 
as the great majority permitted themselves to be baptized. 


The Grand Inquisitor now counselled Ferdinand and Isabella 
to introduce a new tribunal of the Inquisition into the city of 
Granada, in order to guard against the apostasy of Moriscoes 
to Islamism ; but the Queen peremptorily refused her consent, 
and only allowed that the Inquisitors already presiding at Cor- 


* Ibid. p. 431. Hefele, s. 66. t Prescott, t. ii., p. 432. 

I Prescott, ut sup. § Ibid. p. 441. Hefele, s. 66. 

|| Prescott, t. ii, p. 442. Hefele, s. 276. I Hefele,s.276. ** Ibid. 
tt Hefele, s. 276. tt Prescott, t. ii, pp. 446, 447. 
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dova might extend their jurisdiction over such of those new 
converts as should totally relapse from Christianity.* In fact 
the Moriscoes were less distrusted than the Maranos, and their 
lighter deviations from Christian manners,and even observances, 
more willingly winked at. The mild and noble-hearted Tala- 
vera, Archbishop of Granada, exercised much influence over 
the mind of Isabella, and that prelate had always sought to 
gain the Moors by conciliatory, rather than oppressive mea- 
sures.t The Supreme Inquisitor was, personally, as Munos 
acknowledges in his panegyric of Lebrija, whom Deza perse- 
cuted, a kind, good, and learned man;{ and was one of the 
few enlightened Spaniards who encouraged Columbus, and 
contributed to the discovery of the new world; § but a shadow 
has fallen over his name in consequence of the misconduct of 
his assistant and adviser, Diego Rodriguez de Lucero, Inquisitor 
at Cordova, who abused the confidence reposed in him, and 
was guilty of many inexcusable cruelties. Peter Martyr de- 
picted him, in 1506, as “ Severus et tracundus ua natura, 
Judaico nomine et neophytis infensissimus,” and a year later 
proclaimed that his name should not have been called Lucernis, 
but Tenebrerius. || An odious process was commenced, at his 
instigation, against the generous Talavera himself, for no other 
cause than the protection constantly afforded by the Archbishop 
to the Moriscoes and converted Jews of his diocese. He was 
cast into prison, with several of his relations, and was only 
saved by the vigorous interposition of Pope Julius II., who 
caused him to be honourably acquitted of all the charges that 
had been brought against him.§ 

In Andalusia, many persons, themselves suspected of heresy, 
had adopted a system of falsely denouncing individuals of all 
ranks and classes in the community, in hopes that the vast 
number of prisoners might compel the Spanish monarchs to 
grant a general amnesty; but this device became the means, 
under the credulous Lucero, who imagined heresy everywhere, 
of involving in prosecutions nobles, prelates, parents, chil- 
dren, monks, nuns, and the most virtuous inhabitants of the 
province ; and the sanction of the Grand Inquisitor was, un- 
fortunately, too easily obtained for the indiscriminate harshness 
of his subordinate.** The entreaties of Archbishop Ximenes, 





* Llorente, 1. c., t. i, p. 333, n. i. 
: + Hefele, s. 54, 352. Talavera was, on his mother’s side, of Jewish 
escent. 
t Memorias de la Real Academia de la Historia, t. iii, p. 17 (vid. Hefele, 
xix., h. s, 350). § Prescott, t. ii., p. 122. 
|| Petrus Martyr, epist. 295, 333, 334, 339, 342 (Hefele, s. 351). 
“I Llorente, 1. ¢., t. 1., p. 342. ** Hefele, s. 354. 
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that Ferdinand would interpose to prevent such disgraceful 
abuses, were utterly unavailing; but the Archduke Philip, of 
Austria, who, on the death of Isabella, on the 26th ot Novem- 
ber, 1504, succeeded in right of his wife to the dominion of 
Castile, was persuaded by his representations to remand Deza 
to his diocese of Seville.* The young monarch made the 
mistake, however, of committing the government of the In- 
quisition to a board of royal councillors ;tand the dissatisfaction 
created by this step among the Spanish people afforded a 
pretext, for Ferdinand, after the death of Philip in 1506, 
to restore the Grand Inquisitor to his office. Deza, blinded 
by his confidence in his unworthy coadjutor to both his own 
interests and those of the throne, immediately renewed the 
prosecutions which had been suspended during the two years 
of his banishment. f 

A rebellion in Cordova within a month of his re-accession 
to power, was the consequence. The palace of the Inquisition 
was stormed by the inhabitants ; the prisoners were released ; 
and clergy, magistrates, and people, united in demanding the 
deposition of Lucero, who had fled for his life from the city. 
Upon the refusal of Deza to accede to this just request, the 
commotion spread throughout the whole province of Anda- 
lusia; and Ferdinand was reduced to the necessity of sacrificing 
both the Grand Inquisitor and his assistant to pacify the 
people.§ 

Deza, therefore, resigned his power into the hands of the 
King, and, by a royal edict of the 18th of May, 1507, Ximenes, 
who, by a papal brief, was at the same time elevated to the 
dignity of a Cardinal, became Grand Inquisitor of Castile and 
Leon. The Grand Inquisitorship of Arragon was bestowed 
upon Don Juan Enguera, Bishop of Vich, and at his death, 
soon after, was given to a Carthusian monk named Louis 
Mercader, who died in 1516, when it was again proposed to 
unite the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of both kingdoms under 
Cardinal Ximenes. He declined, however, the proffered 
honour, and recommended Hadrian of Utrecht, subsequently 
celebrated as Pope Adrian VI., to preside over the Arragonese 
tribunals. || 

The measures adopted by Cardinal Ximenes upon his 
elevation to the supreme inquisitorial power in Castile were 
characterised by united vigour, mercy, and wisdom. His 





* Hefele, ut sup. + Ibid. Prescott, t. iii., p. 250. 
I Llorente, 1. c., t. i, pp. 346-348. Ferreras, t. viii, p. xii, § 203. 
j Prescott, 1. ¢., t. iii., p. 249. Hefele, s. 355. 

Llorente, t. i., p. 370, 371. Hefele, s. 355. 
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first care was to provide adequate instruction for the new 
converts, and particularly for their children. A large number 
of pastors was appointed in each of the principal towns of the 
kingdom, whose duty consisted in visiting from house to 
house, imparting catechetical instructions, and kindly teaching 
old and young how they should act to avoid incurring the dis- 
trust of the Inquisition.* A decree was also issued to the 
Mariscoes and Maranos, containing full directions for regulating 
their’ conduct, so as to escape suspicion of civil or religious 
disaffection. + The consequence of these humane provisions, 
to which even Llorente cannot entirely forbear doing justice, 
was a perceptible decrease in the number of prosecutions before 
the ecclesiastical tribunals. t 

Lucero was cast into prison until he should give account of 
his barbarous administration, § and the unjust accusations 
which had been the source of so much mischief under his rule, 
were referred by the Cardinal to a junta he himself presided 
over of twenty-two judicious men, who, under the name of the 
‘Catholic Congregation,” || spent two years in giving them a 
mature examination. The result was, that on the 9th of July, 
1508, the Junta decided that the bad character, contradictory 
evidence, and improbable testimony of the witnesses, made 
them wholly unworthy of credit, and it decreed that the 
judgments pronounced should be effaced from the records of 
the Inquisition ; that the houses torn down by Lucero as secret 
synagogues should be rebuilt ; and that the honour of every- 
one who had been implicated in these detestable processes 
should be considered as fully re-established. On the Ist of 
August, 1508, these resolutions were published with great 
solemnity in the presence of King Ferdinand and many of the 
grandees and prelates of the kingdom.** Lucero, after lan- 
guishing for some time in confinement, was sent back to his 
canonicate at Almeira, covered with the ignominy his barbarous 
cruelty deserved. ++ 


Learning was a title to respect Ximenes never failed to 
recognize, and the academician, Munoz, and Antonio, the his- 
torian, both do credit to his noble protection of Antonius of 
Lebrija, or Nebrissa, who had fallen into disgrace with Deza 
for comments the latter considered too free upon Vulgate trans- 
lations of isolated texts of Scripture. tt The Abbot Lerma, 





* Hefele, s. 356. + Ibid. t Llorente, t. i., p. 360, n. xiv. 

§ Llorente, t. i, p. 350, n. xii. || Ibid, p. 352, n. xiii. ~T Hefele, s. 357. 
** Hefele, s. 357. Llorente, |. ¢., t. i, p. 352, n. xiv. 
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the learned Vergara, and other distinguished persons, also 
enjoyed the countenance of this Grand Inquisitor,* who con- 
trasts so gloriously with his predecessors. 


The severity of Ximenes was turned against the functionaries 
of the Inquisition themselves, and the strictest account was 
demanded of the manner in which they fulfilled their various 
duties. Officials who exceeded their allotted limit of power 
were imprisoned or dismissed, and unnecessary severity in 
inflicting punishment became, under his administration, a 
heinous crime.t ‘The secretary of the Grand Inquisitorial 
Council was himself deposed, { and certain offences into which 
officers of the tribunal had fallen were made punishable by 
death. § 

Some zealot subordinates made complaints to the Pope 
of the fancied lukewarmness of their Grand Superior; but the 
answer from Rome was an emphatic declaration in favour of 
the benign policy Ximenes had pursued. || During the ten 
years of his rule it cannot be doubted that capital punishment 
was, where deserved, inflicted; still, Llorente does not record 
a single death penalty, although, with his usual malignity, he 
endeavours, by vague accusations of unproved cruelties, to 
blacken the fame of this great man.§ 

The exertions of Cardinal Ximenes to restore to the Inqui- 
sition its primitive character of a purely ecclesiastical tribunal, 
were, however, notwithstanding his power, and the unrivalled 
influence he possessed with the King, of no avail whatsoever. 
On the 11th of February, 1509, he besought Ferdinand that 
laymen might, thenceforth, be excluded from among the coun- 
cillors appointed to its tribunals by the Crown. The King 
answered, that the Inquisitorial Council was dependent upon 
the Royal will alone, and that he recognized no other rule than 
his own good pleasure in filling up its vacancies.** Ximenes 
had no power of resisting ; but, when he became Regent, after 
the death of Ferdinand, lay councillors were dismissed from 
office.t+ In truth, the Spanish Crown was so jealous of eccle- 
siastical influence, independently of royal authority, that, on 
the 31st of August, 1509, Ferdinand the Catholic (?) issued a 
decree, that any one who should procure from the Pope, or his 
Legate, and publish any document prejudicial to the Inquisi- 





* Llorente, 1. c. t. ii, p. 8, n. ii. 5 p. 454. 

+ Llorente, t. i., p. 358, n. viii. ; p. 359, n. x. 

t Ibid., p. 360, n. xi. — § Ibid., p. 359, n. ix. || Ibid. Hefele, s. 360. 
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tion, should be punished with death.* The religious orders, 
whose connection with Rome was more immediate, and which 
were usually exempted from even episcopal authority, were 
sorely persecuted by that tribunal; and the Augustinians, 
during Ferdinand’s reign, made complaint to the Pope of the 
grievances to which monks of their community had been sub- 
jected.t It is notorious to what a scandalous and profligate 
extent it has been used, at more recent periods, to limit the 
influence of the Jesuits, whom no one will deny to have been 
among the most zealous supporters of the Catholic Church. 

Decrees from Rome were only listened to, in Spain, during 
the short period between the death of Ferdinand and that of 
Ximenes. Ferdinand died on the 23rd of January, 1516, and 
the Regency of Ximenes lasted until his own death, on the 
8th of November of the following year; yet, in that interval, 
three of the four causes, which are all that Llorente has re- 
corded under his entire Grand Inquisitorship, were interfered 
with, or decided upon by the Pope; and had the destinies of 
Spain continued for many years in his hands, he would, by 
transferring to the Church the government of the Inquisition, 
have removed the reproach resting upon its name.§ 


The Spanish Inquisition has often been represented—by 
very dishonest or ignorant writers—as a despotism of the 
Church of Rome; but the despotism of the Inquisition, from 
the time of its foundation until its existence ended, aimed, on 
the contrary, at crushing the influence of Rome in Spain. 
The only check upon its cruelty was the determined persever- 
ance with which the Sovereign Pontiffs interfered in behalf of 
mercy; and, by remonstrances, mandates of grace, and even 





* Hefele, s. 364.—Llorente, t.i., p. 368, n. iii—Llorente, of course, praises 
this bloody edict, because it was issued in opposition to Rome. 

+ Llorente, 1. c. t. i, p. 365, n. iv. 
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Brief of Clement XIV. in 1773, suppressing the Jesuit order :—“ Multz hinc 
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excommunication, moderated its excessive rigour. Julius II. 
and Leo X. nominated special judges to rescue prisoners, who 
appealed to them, from the grasp of the Inquisition.* Again 
and again did the Popes quash the sentences of the Holy 
Office, and again and again did they, or their Nuncios, sum- 
mon its functionaries before them, and menace them with 
excommunication, if they oppressed any one that appealed to 
the Holy See.t In some cases the ban was really laid upon 
them by Rome; as, for instance, when Leo X., in 1519, to 
the great wrath of Charles V., excommunicated the Inquisitors 
of Toledo.t On the 14th of December of the preceding year, 
the same Pontiff, to prevent the frequency of malicious accusa- 
tions, had issued a solemn decree, providing that the death 
penalty should be incurred by those who might be guilty of 
the crime of bearing false witness.§ Leo wished entirely to 
reform the Spanish Inquisition; but the strenuous efforts of 
Charles V. effectually foiled this, as so many other good 
designs, and three Briefs, which had been already issued, 
were prevented from coming into operation by the determined 
hostility of the Government.|| The Spanish monarchs even 
intercepted Papal indults to the State Inquisitors,§ or, with 
diabolical malice, caused sentences of death to be so hastily 
executed that the pardon arrived too late,** but they, still 
more frequently, positively refused to obey the Pope’s com- 
mands.tt+ The merciful endeavours of the Court of Rome were 
sometimes attended with a favourable result; but it was, too 
frequently, in only preventing lighter punishments, or in 
saving from infamy the memory of those that were dead.tt 
Every effort was made in behalf of the children of the con- 
demned, that they might not suffer, in character or in property, 
for the sins of their fathers; but the Papal decrees in their 
favour were rarely respected.§§ 





* Llorente, 1. c. t.i., p. 457, n. v.; p. 409, n. vii.; p. 411, n. xi; p. 413, 
n. xiii. ; p. 414, n. xvii. t Hefele, s. 300. 

T Llorente, t. i., p. 413, n. xiv., xv.; p. 408, n. v.; p. 364, n. ii—As early 
as 1489, Puigblanch admits (Inquisition Unmasked, t. ii, p. 237), that 
Sixtus IV. had deposed Father Christopher Galvez, Inquisitor at Valencia. 

§ Llorente, 1. c. t. 1, p. 417, n. xxii. 

|| Idem, p. 396, n. xiii; p. 398, n. xvi; p. 399, n. xvii; p. 414, n. xv. 
According to Llorente, the Spanish Ambassador counselled Charles to excite the 
Sears of Leo, and thus prevent his interference with the injustices of the Inqui- 
sition, by affecting to favour Luther. J Idem, p. 413, n. xiii. 

** Idem, p. 343, n. vii.; p. 409, n. vii.; p. 413, n. xv.; p. 414, n. xviii. ; 
p. 417, n. xxi. 

t+ Idem, p. 403, n. xxvi.; p. 283, n. vi.; p. 287, n. vii.; p. 413, n. xi. ; 
Pp. 409, n. xil. 

Tt Idem, p. 396, n. xii. ; p. 363, n. ii. ; p. 364, n. iii. “es 

§§ Llorente, 1. c. t. i., p. 242, n, v. et vii. ; t. ii, p. 34, n. xiii, * 
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Even Llorente affirms that the Spanish Government made it 
a point to take the part of the Inquisitors, in every case where 
the Head of the Church enjoined what was displeasing to that 
tribunal.* Inthe celebrated instance of Bartholemew Caranza, 
Archbishop of Toledo, imprisoned on a charge of heresy con- 
cerning which it was the province of the Pope alone to decide, 
the interference of Pius IV., united with the protest of the 
Council of Trent, were of no avail to procure his liberation.t+ 
Throughout all Spain the eyes of every prisoner, Christian, 
Jew or Moor, were turned towards Rome for rescue, and they 
knew that, if their appeal was made in vain, it was because 
the Popes were absolutely devoid of power to help them.t 

Aside from the principles of charity by which the Holy See 
was governed, it could not but perceive that its own spiritual 
ascendancy was endangered by the power of an institution in 
the immediate service of political absolutism, which included 
among its aims to break down the credit of the higher clergy. 
At the accession of Ferdinand and Isabella to the throne, the 
clergy, nobility, and municipal corporations divided the 
strength of the State, and, from different causes, were all in- 
imical to the royal prerogatives.§ The excessive popularity 
enjoyed by the Inquisition among the masses of the people is 
ascribed by Ranke to its humbling this ecclesiastical and 
civil aristocracy, by whom they felt more oppressed than by 
the Crown.|| By the higher ranks, on the contrary, the In- 
quisition was hated, and particularly by the Prelates, more 
than any other class; because they were involved in endless 
processes with that institution. It had not escaped the 
watchfulness of the Popes that the tendency, in all parts of 
Europe, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, was to cen- 
tralise power in the hands of individuals; and there is no 
element more directly subversive of the influence of the 
Catholic Church over its subjects than their separation from 
its head by the will of absolute monarchs. It was, therefore, 
for the interest of Christianity, that the intermediate authorities 
the State was striving to destroy, should be upheld; and, 
thus, the Holy See could never countenance a secular purpose, 





* Llorente, 1. ¢. t. ii., p. 387, n. iv. 

+ Lacordaire, Apology for the Order of S. Dominic, pp. 133, 134 (Vid. 
Religious Cabinet, p. 462). Under Philip II. the Inquisition retained so 
little of a religious character that it exteaded to affairs of commerce, war, and 
finance ; AND IT WAS EVEN DECLARED HERESY TO SELL HORSES TO THE 
FRENCH. t Balmes, p. 208. 

§ Ranke, a. a. O. Theil. i., s. 215, 216.—Hefele, 279, 280. 
| || Ranke, s. 244. I Hefele, s, 280. 
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like that of Spain, of employing ecclesiastical weapons to 
undermine. 

That this was the object of the Spanish Inquisition has been 
perfectly recognised by Protestant as well as Catholic histo- 
rians. Ranke remarks, with a fairness he is seldom to be 
commended for:—“ The power of the Sovereign was com- 
pletely consolidated by the Inquisition; for it gave him an 
authority from which no Grandee nor Archbishop could escape. 

° It was one of those spoils of priestly power, 
such as administering the grand commanderies, and filling the 
Episcopal Sees, which had served to aggrandize the Spanish 
Government; it was, above all things, in its spirit and object, 
a political institute. It was for the interest of the Pope to 
withstand it, and he did so as often as he could; but it was 
for the interest of the king to preserve its power undiminished. 
— . . The Inquisitors were functionaries of the 
king. " He had the right to appoint and to dismiss them ; like 
other offices, the Courts of the Inquisition were subject to 
royal visitations. It was in vain Cardinal Ximenes objected 
to the appointment of a layman on the part of King Ferdinand 
the Catholic, to the Council of Inquisitors. ‘Do you not 
know,’ replied Ferdinand, ‘that if this Council possesses any 
judicia! powers, it is from the king it derives them.’ ” * 

Professor Leo, at the time he wrote, equally unfavourable to 
Catholics, expressed himself in a similar manner. “By the 
Inquisition,” says he, “which was an ecclesiastical institute, 
entirely dependant on the Orown, and was levelled at clergy 
and laity alike, Isabella contrived to bend the nobles and 
churchmen of Castile to her will.” + 

Guizot remarks, ‘ The Inquisition was, at first, more political 
than religious, and destined rather for the maintenance of 
order than the defence of faith.” t 

Havemann, of Goettingen, as quoted by Hefele, says, ‘ The 
king appointed the Presidents of the Inquisition, and drew up 
their instructions. The confirmation of the Holy Father was 
only retained to preserve ecclesiastical forms. No Grandee, 
no Archbishop, not even the knights of the three powerful 
orders, who had long, by means of their Fueros, successfully 
asserted their independence, could withdraw themselves from 
this tribunal.” $ 

Abundant similar testimonies of sectarian, anti-Catholic 





* Ranke, Fiirsten tind Volker, Bd. i., s. 242, 245. (Vid. Hefele, s. 283.) 
+ Leo, Weltgeschichte, Bd. ii. s. 431, 
I t Guizot, Cours Whistoire Moder ne; Paris, 1828 —20, v., lee. ii. 
§ Bei Hofele, s, 284, 285. 
VOL. 1X.—NO. xvil. [New Series. ] 
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writers could be given; but even these are only cited to show 
that the purely State character of the Institution of which we 
are treating, and its antagonism to Rome, are facts that cannot 
be controverted. 

During the long reign of the Emperor Charles V., the In- 
quisition continued to exercise its power; although the con- 
tinued absences of the monarch from Spain prevented his 
devoting to it the attention it had received from Ferdinand 
and Isabella. After the death of Ximenes, Cardinal Hadrian 
united once more, under his mild rule, the grand Inquisitor- 
ships of Arragon and Castile.* Upon his elevation to the 
Papacy, in 1522, he was succeeded by Manrique, who emulated 
the clemency of his immediate predecessors. Llorente con- 
fesses that, although he erected, in 1586, a new tribunal at 
Granada, where he discovered that scarcely seven Moriscoes 
had persevered in the Catholic faith, still he caused the Apos- 
tates to be treated with the greatest possible indulgence.t 
Pope Clement VII. took care that they should receive solid 
religious instruction,t and the Emperor ordered that property 
should not be confiscated from their families, and that none 
of those who had relapsed into Paganism, should be punished 
by death.§ Neither were they treated with less benignity by 
Philip II., under whom not a single Morisco was executed for 
having renounced the Christian faith.|| They drew upon them- 
selves richly deserved severity, towards the end of his reign, 
and their entire banishment was decreed, in 1609, by his suc- 
cessor ; but these measures were occasioned by a series of re- 
volts against the Crown,and endeavours to establish, in Granada, 
a throne for the descendants of the ancient Moorish kings.4 

The vigilance of the Inquisition was, however, awakened 
under the reigns of Charles V. and Philip II., by the appear- 
ance, in Europe, of a new element of danger to the power of 
Catholic sovereigns, and the happiness and welfare of their 
people; and its activity was mainly employed, during the six- 
teenth century, in excluding the curse of Protestantism from 
the Spanish peninsula. Superficial heretical and infidel writers 
have made the so-called fanaticism of Philip II. in maintaining 
Catholicity as the exclusive religion of Spain, a favourite theme 
of obloquy; but his piety and emmenantine in using the In- 








* Llorente, 1. c., t. i., pp. 370, 371. + Id. t. i., pp. 459-440, n. viii.-x. 
t Id. p. 447, n. iil. 

§ Td. p. 448, n. v. vi. And this, notwithstanding that Francis I., when a 
prisoner at Madrid, had told Charles that tranquillity could never be restored 
in Spain (and the sequel proved his warning to be well founded) if the Moors 
and Moriscoes were not expelled. 

| Td. p, 450, n. ix.; p. 451, n. xi. “| Llorente, 1. ¢., t. i, p. 429, n, viii. 
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quisition to save his country from the bloody brood of sectaries 
that were desolating the rest of Europe, merit for him the 
name of a wise, well-intentioned, and good Christian prince. 

The intellectual licence among the common people, occa- 
sioned by the outbreak of Protestantism, led to civil discord 
in every country where it was introduced. The in-itself 
natural craving for religious unity, underlying the inconsistent 
and unreasoning passions of the pseudo-reformers themselves, 
instigated the numerous sects that sprang into existence to 
anathematize and exterminate each other; and the strange spec- 
tacle was witnessed of rulers, who, within twenty years, in the 
same land, as Calvinists persecuted Lutherans, and afterwards 
as Lutherans oppressed Calvinists,* with penalties at least 
equalling any ever inflicted by the Inquisition. Not to speak 
of the thirty years’ war; nor of the bloody annals of the 
Huguenots in France ; nor of the ecclesiastico-political anarchy 
in England, Scotland, and Germany ; nor of the excesses of the 
Anabaptists, the sanguinary debaucheries of John of Leyden, 
and the revolting enormities of the peasant war; it is only 
necessary to remember that Martin Luther cried out to the 
German princes to shoot down the Suabian peasants who had 
followed out his own principles, and raised, in the name of the 
Bible, the standard of revolt in an insurrection he had himself 
excited.t 

Philip had personally witnessed in England the ever-widen- 
ing torrent of blood, hurrying on to destruction a nation once 
happily united in religion, and he had good cause to be jealous 
of the introduction into the peninsula of a principle, whose 
first-fruits were anything else than submission to the state 
authority. The instincts of Spaniards, as of Italians, have 
ever been intrinsically averse to the enthronement of individual 
judgment in the stead of external spiritual authority, and, with 
them, Protestantism could never mean religious emancipation, 
but an overthrow of civil order and social restraint, as repug- 
nant to the more conservative among the Reformers as to 





* In 1563, when the Elector Frederic III. became a Calvinist, he compelled 
his Lutheran subjects, in the Palatinate, to follow his example, and exiled 
those who refused to accept the Heidelberg Catechism. Thirteen years later, 
in 1583, his successor forced the nation, under the heaviest penalties, to return 
again to Lutheranism! Great numbers of similar examples could be cited. 

+ Luther’s language, in the original, shows the character of the man:— 
“Ein Aifriihrisher ist nicht werth, dass man ichm mit Verniinft antworte— 
mit der Fatist musz man ihm antworten, dass der Schweiss ziir Nase Atisgehe. 
Die Baiiren haben nicht héren wollen, dartim habe man ihnen die Ohren 
aitfkneitbeln miissen mit Biichsensteinen, dass die Kopf in die Liift ge- 
sprungen.” 

: 0 2 
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Catholics themselves. The learned Balmes, addressing his 
countrymen, says of that time :— 


“The immediate effect of the introduction of Protestantism into Spain 
would have been, as in other countries, civil war; and this war would have 
been more fatal to us than to other people, because the circumstances were 
much more critical for us. The unity of the Spanish monarchy could not 
have resisted the shocks and disturbances of intestine dissension; the different 
parts were so heterogeneous among themselves, and were so slightly united, 
that the least blow would have parted them. The Moors were still in sight 
of our coast ; the Jews had not had time to forget Spain : certainly, both 
would have availed themselves of the conjuncture to raise themselves by 
means of our discords, On the policy of Philip depended not only the tran- 
quility, but, perhaps, even the existence of the Spanish monarchy... . He 
is now accused of having been a tyrant; if he had pursued any other course, 
he would have been taxed with incapacity and weakness.”* 


The rigor of the*Inquisition, practically the mildest and 
only consistent ecclesiastical court in Christendom, was miti- 
gated in proportion as the danger of Spain’s being invaded 
by Protestantism decreased. At the end of the last century 
it was only a shadow of what it had been. Under the Emperor 
Ferdinand VI., in the middle of the eighteenth century, only 


freemasons, bigamists, blasphemers, sorcerers, and witches, 
were subjected to its prosecutions,t and, during the long 
reign of Charles III., from 1759 to 1788, but four individuals 
were punished by death.t Capital punishment was inflicted 
by the Spanish Inquisition, for the last time, in 1781; just 





* Protestantism compared with Catholicity, ch. xxxvii., pp. 216,217. It is 
curious that Michael Servetus, whom Calvin burnt at Geneva, should have 
been a Spaniard, who had escaped from the punishments of the Inquisition. 
Beza and Melancthon highly lauded his severity, and Calvin himself wrote a 
work entitled: “Fidelis expositio errorum M. Serveti, et brevis eorum repu- 
tatio, ubi docetur, jure gladii coercendos esse hereticos.” Beza also wrote a 
book, “ De hereticis a magistratu civili puniendis.” Melancthon said that 
Calvin’s conduct merited the gratitude of all posterity! Protestants absurdly 
apologize for the persecutions of their founders by asserting that they were 
in a “state of transition” from Catholic habits. They make the same argu- 
ment serve for the differences in doctrine between themselves and the heretics 
of the Middle Ages, and of the sixteenth century. This is, at the very least, 
an admission of a constant succession of errors. Divine truth is ever one and 
the same, and so are divine precepts. The doctrines of consubstentiation and 
impanation are no nearer the symbolic eucharistic theorv than is transubstan- 
tiation. It would be no progress from Trinitarianism to Unitarianism to assert 
that there are two persons in the Divinity. Exchange of errors in faith is 
not progress, and cannot be called transition to truth, any more than twice 
— make five can be called a medium to accuracy from twice three make 

our. 

+ Hefele, bei Wette tnd Wetser, T. U. S., 657. t Ibid, § 658. 
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one year before a witch was burnt in the Protestant canton of 
Glarus.* We are not, of course, implying that the two cases 
are parallel; but we think it right to mention the fact. The 
activity of the Spanish Inquisition was, from that time, con- 
fined to the censure of political and religious books of a mis- 
chievous nature. 

Napoleon abolished the Inquisition in Spain in 1808; but 
it was re-established as a political institution in 1814, upon 
the restitution of Ferdinand VII. to the throne, and did not 
finally cease to exist until his death, in 1830. 

It may, perhaps, be proper, before closing the subject, to 
say a word concerning the application of torture, and the 
terrible autos da je, by which we have all been scared in our 
time. 


Dreadful (says Hefele) + is the conception we form of an auto da fe (actus 
fidei), that is, an act of faith, as if it were nought else but a prodigious fire 
and a colossal spit, round which every quarter of a year the Spaniards sat, 
like cannibals, to revel in the roasting and broiling of some hundred wretches. 
But I will take the liberty to assert that, in the first place, an auto da fe did 
not consist in burning and slaying, but partly in the acquittal of those falsely 
accused, partly in the reconciliation of those repentant with the church ; 
and that there were many autos da fe, at which nothing, burned but the 
wax taper, which the penitent, in token ef his rekindled light of faith, bore 
in his hand. Llorente, for example, tells, in proof of the great zeal of the 
Inquisition, of an auto da fé at Toledo, on the 12th February, 1486, at which 
not fewer than seven hundied and fifty culprits were punished. Among all 
these, however, not one was executed, and their penalty was nothing more 
than a public Church penance. A second great wuto da fé again took place 
at Toledo, on the second of April of the same year, where there were nine 
hundred victims, and of these nine hundred, not a single individual received 
capital punishment. A third auto da fe, on the first of May of the same 
year, comprehended seven hundred and fifty persons ; and a fourth, on the 
first of December following, as many as nine hundred and fifty ; yet not a 
single execution occurred. Altogether, three thousand three hundred persons 
must, at that time, at Toledo, have done ecclesiastical penance, while twenty- 
seven only were sentenced to death; and Llorente would certainly not 
misstate the numbers to favour the Inquisition. 


Very few processes, recorded by Llorente, resulted in the 
death of the prisoner; although he, notoriously, sought out 
the severest cases, and depicted the Holy Office, which he 
hated, in the blackest possible colours. The Spanish people, 





* Hefele, bei Wette und Wetser, § 654. 

+ Der Cardinal Ximenes, xvit., H. S., 322, 823.—For this extract the 
translatio 1 is used in the DuBLIn REviEw of October, 1852. 

t Lorente, t. i,. p. 233, n. v.—vii. 
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he confesses, looked upon the autos da fe as acts of grace, and 
not of cruelty ; and, therefore, all classes, sexes, and ranks, 
took part in these exhibitions.* 

The stories that have been told about rackings and tor- 
tures are partially true, although they have been greatly 
exaggerated. It would be easy to show that the Inquisition 
was milder, in the application of torture, than any purely 
civil tribunal.t The criminal jurisprudence of people as 
enlightened as the ancient Athenians and Romans, and of 
every other land up to nearly our own period, has regarded 
torture as allowable, and been blemished by its usage; and 
no nation or body of Christians has escaped the influence of 
the age which had recourse to it. The Spanish Inquisition is 
subject to this reproach, of having resorted to torture; but it 
is because it existed at a period when it was used to a much 
more odious extent by every other tribunal in Europe. 


We have endeavoured, without exaggeration and without 
extenuation, to trace the Inquisition, through a period of six 
centuries, from its first establishment by Gregory IX., to the 
beginning of the age in which we live. 

It will be remembered that at the outset in our last number 
(p. 54) we distinguished, in the most marked manner, between 
two elements, which have been ever united in the history of 
punishment inflicted by the Catholic Church for religious error, 
viz., the claim made by the Church of infallible certainty that 
ull its teachings are true; that all other teachings are false ; 
and that it is endowed with the right to exclude pernicious 
doctrine and punish heresy ; and the principle cujus regis illius 
religio, inherent in every State for preserving unity of belief 
among its subjects. 

The first of these elements, guided by the sublimely merciful 
spirit of the Divine Founder of Christianity, prevailed through- 
out the Catholic world during the first epoch of the Inquisition. 
lt checked the savage barbarity of State instincts ; interposed 
« barrier between millions of souls and temporal and eternal 
destruction, and is the glory and pride of the Catholic Church. 
It was planned by the wisest of Popes, sanctioned by the most 
devout and merciful of saints, ruled over by the holiest and mest 





* De Maistre, pp. 86, 87. 

t It was the only criminal court in Europe in which the application of 
torture was limited. Llorente acknowledges {t. i., p. 445, n. x.) that, after the 
year 1537, it was almost entirely forbidden against the Moriscos ; and Hefele 
proves that the Inquisition was incomparably more merciful in its use than 
any other tribunal of the age (pp. 306, 307). 
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disinterested of religious corporations, and accomplished ends 
which Pagan emperors and Christian kings had, during long 
centuries, vainly sought to attain. Those who are called its 
victims evoked upon it the benedictions of heaven, and its 
mild severity emulated the spirit with which the apostles had 
despotically preached one doctrine, for the salvation of the 
human race, from which they permitted no dissent. 

In the second epoch of the Inquisition, the harsh rules of 
State policy obtained the victory over the unchangeably mer- 
ciful principles which have ever guided the Christian Church. 
Judaism and Mahommedanism had acquired an ascendancy in 
the Spanish Empire which threatened its overthrow. The 
danger was so imminent in the year 1472 that human proba- 
bilities were in favour of a speedy reduction of the Spanish 
peninsula to a similar state with Persia, Turkey, and the 
northern provinces of Africa. The chivalrous and haughty 
nobility of Castile and Arragon, pampered by prosperity, and 
absence of political restraint, encouraged rather than repressed 
the evil, and the immense wealth of Catholic dignitaries had 
acquired for them an independence of the Crown which mon- 
archs, like Ferdinand and Isabella, could not but view with 
jealousy and wish to diminish. The pestilence of Judaism 
had, moreover, to such an. extent infected the hierarchy, and 
corrupted the Grandees of Spain, that their ranks were filled 
with secret enemies of the Church, who were equally hostile 
to the Crown. 

Truly, as De Maistre says, a desperate remedy was required 
for so desperate an evil! Still, it can scarcely be doubted, 
that, had the mild policy of the Church of Rome prevailed, 
Spain might have been saved, as France and Italy were in the 
thirteenth century, without such an immense effusion of blood. 
The Divine instincts governing, at all times, the Holy Pontifts, 
would have been blessed by the ever watchful Providence of 
God, who loves mercy, and rejoices in crowning with success 
those principles of charity, which caused to descend on earth 
the unbounded love of a Saviour in the person of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 





Arr. IX.—IRISH QUESTIONS. 


Irish Emigration and the Tenure of Land in Ireland. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Durrerin, K.P. London: Willis, Sotheran & Co. 


HE state of Ireland does not mend; nor do the signs of 
any far-sighted and deliberate Irish policy on the part 
either of the Government, or of the Opposition, or of the 
members of Parliament who represent the constituencies of 
that country, make themselves manifest. The Habeas Corpus 
Act has been again suspended ; and it is only too likely that 
it will remain suspended for the next five or six years. And the 
wonder is that no one seems to be very much ashamed, or even 
alarmed that it should be so. Irish Catholic members appear 
on the whole to feel rather more anxiety at the prospect that 
the present Government may possibly allow the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act to be repealed ; and are capable of infinitely greater 
indignation on the occasion of Lord Derby’s giving a pension 
of £30 a year to an Orange poetaster. We are passing 
through a session very dismal in the evidence it affords that 
the Irish representation, sinking fast into the position of a 
mere tail, or mere end of a tail to either party, is losing all 
its legitimate influence. A few years ago the Irish indepen- 
dent members held the balance between the two great parties ; 
but then honourable gentlemen at least professed inde- 
pendence. This session it would not be fair to say that they 
count for nothing, but it would be true to say that they 
are the first votes discounted in any close party contest or 
combination. Yet the state of the country with which they 
are connected is truly awful. Were Mr. Grattan or Mr. 
O’Connell alive and in Parliament now, one can fancy in what 
tones the condition of Ireland would be presented to the 
House of Commons. There is abundant evidence that dis- 
affection is widening its area and increasing in intensity. 
Popular sympathy with Fenianism is growing in places 
where the organisation had no original hold. There is no 
pause in the operations of the Brotherhood. Not a week 
passes that the police do not hear of the arrival of new 
agents, provided with abundant funds from America. A very 
lamentable feeling of settled hostility is growing between the 
constabulary and the peasantry. ‘The country is still in a 
condition of military occupation; so is the Canadian frontier. 
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And President Roberts has arrived in Paris to conclude an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with those enemies of God 
and man, the secret societies of the Continent. 

Meantime another session of Parliament is tending fast to- 
wards its close, and all the great grievances of the country re- 
main unremedied. TheGovernment is not to be excused for this, 
but certainly the Government ought not to bear all the blame. 
For a great part of the session, as long indeed as there was a 
hope that a change of ministry was possible, a considerable sec- 
tion of the Irish members acted, even on Irish and Catholic 
questions, in the spirit of a factious party combination; and 
they have thus lost weight with ministers, with the House, and 
with the country—and certainly lost more than one great oppor- 
tunity of doing public good. It is obvious, for example, that 
the repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act is the natural, if not 
the necessary preliminary to a more wholesome state of rela- 
tions than at present exists between the Catholic Church and 
the Government of the United Kingdom; and it is also 
obvious that its repeal could be more easily expected from the 
present Government than from the party of which Lord 
Russell is the head. Yet the only opposition to the proposi- 
tion, that was worthy of serious consideration, came from Irish 
Catholic members of the Liberal connection; and if it has 
taken three months, during which the question has been re- 
peatedly counted out, to get the select committee struck to 
which the Government had consented in April, it is clear, at 
all events, whoever else may be to blame, that there were not 
forty Irish members, Catholic or representing Catholic interests, 
who thought it worth their while to attend in order to make 
and to keep a House for the purpose. 

Again, the Government laid on the table very early in the 
Session, two Bills proposing to deal very extensively, and on 
the whole, we are disposed to think, very liberally with the 
question of landlord and tenant in Ireland. 

An opposition, chiefly composed of gentlemen, never pre- 
viously very conspicuous in the advocacy of the principle of 
tenant right, was promptly organized to these measures. It 
was led by Mr. Gregory, whose only other contribution to the 
settlement of the Land Question was the famous Quarter 
Acre clause ; and his chief ground of objection to the one Bill 
was that it did not contain the substance of the other. 

That these Bills, if passed, would have effected a final 
settlement of the question, we are not rash enough to assert ; 
but of this we are confident, that if the majority of the Irish 
Members had gone into Committee upon them with the deter- 
mination to use them as a basis from which to shape such a 
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settlement, then the question of Reform is not the only ques- 
tion on which Mr. Disraeli would have yielded to proper 
pressure in this year of grace. He knows well that to settle 
the Irish Land Question would be an achievement hardly 
second to effecting the Reform of Parliament itself; and the 
state of opinion in England, the state of affairs abroad, was 
not unfavourable to a bold line on the part of any govern- 
ment, properly urged and properly sustained. But the Irish 
Liberals were thinking at the time far more of the wrongs of 
the compound householder who does not exist in Ireland, 
than of the tenant at will, who unhappily does ; and the Irish 
Tories, who were mutinous as to the principal provisions of 
the Tenants’ Compensation Bill, seeing their advantage, 
brought a strong party pressure to bear on the Chief Secre- 
tary. Lord Naas has not as yet actually abandoned his Bills, 
but, of course, there is little, if any hope now, that they can 
be carried this year. And, indeed, so long as the Irish Tories, 
acting in the interest of the landlord class, are seconded by 
the Irish Liberals acting in the interest of party, it will be im- 
possible to pass any beneficial measure on this subject. 

Meantime, if the wrongs of Ireland could be cured by writ- 
ing, then indeed we might begin to hope that that country 
was nigh hand to redemption. The Irish Question is passing 
from the stage of newspaper articles and correspondence into 
the stage of brochures and books. Ireland has been more 
written on within the last six months than in any six years 
since O’Connell’s death:—and not altogether ineffectually. 
A very strong English public opinion is forming on the sub- 
ject of Irish policy—to some degree regarding the necessity 
of a large measure of tenant right, but even more so in rela- 
tion to the less pressing question of the Church Establish- 
ment. Another Irish question which has made compara- 
tively silent but not less effectual progress is that of Denomi- 
tional education. No one, who marks the signs of the times, 
can doubt that if the Irish Catholic members are really in 
earnest on this question, and can be brought to conduct them- 
selves with common policy, it may be possible within the next 
year or two to achieve all that the Irish Bishops have asked 
in every department of education, from the Catholic University 
to the common school. 

But, after all, the great and primary question for statesmen 
with regard to Ireland is how to abolish Fenianism—is how to 
make the Irish people as loyal and contented as the English 
and the Scotch are. The secret of this is absolutely in the 
question of land tenure. The Irish people is a people with 
no considerable industry except agriculture, intensely devoted 
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to that industry, and with apparently no natural capacity at 
present for any other industry. The law of the land is such 
that persons pursuing that industry cannot, as a rule, legally 
acquire property, or are, at least, liable to be arbitrarily 
deprived of it, or to be rack-rented for producing it. And 
the common custom of Irish landlords is such that these 
courses, upon their part, are not regarded as dishonourable ; 
and the present tendency of their custom and system of 
management is to reduce their people more and more to the 
condition of tenants-at-will—which is a condition rather worse 
than serfage, as it was formerly practised in Russia, and is, 
indeed, in its helplessness against wrong and its utterness 
of subjection almost analogous to that of cattle. These being 
the conditions which the law permits between the two great 
castes, each tends to disown its duties to the country. ‘The 
Irish landlord, if he be rich enough, lives anywhere but on his 
property. The Irish tenant escapes with his despair and his 
vengeance to a country where every man can own the land he 
occupies ; and where an Irish bailiff or an Irish agent would be 
regarded as creatures only fit to be added to Mr. Barnum’s 
museum. Such is the process producing Fenianism. As long 
as these are the conditions of the life of the great mass of the 
Irish people, it is absurd to expect any other result. They 
would be more or less than human, if they could be content as 
they are. The conditions of life in the country into which 
they naturally escape, and with which their communication is 
most intimate, are such as in every way to heighten and 
strengthen their discontent. When England abolishes the 
Irish Church Establishment, she will do a wise and a just 
thing, and she will have the reward which is proper to justice 
and wisdom. But in the vast mass of political and social 
wrong and discontent, of which Fenianism is the organized 
outcome, the Church Establishment is a very insignificant 
item. If the Catholic Church had been established in its 
place a hundred years ago, we know no reason, therefore, why 
Fenianism might not be as widely-spread and as dangerous 
to-day—unless it be, indeed, that in that case the Catholic 
Church in Ireland would have probably attempted the con- 
version of the Irish Protestant gentry and so gradually united 
them on the six days of the week as well as on the seventh, in 
heart and interest with the people—in which case a more 
humane and tolerable social polity might probably have grown 
up between them, instead of that in which the landlord looks 
upon the priest as his natural enemy, and the tenant as his 
natural spoil. At present the English Government has the 
zealous and active aid of the Irish Catholic clergy in opposing 
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the action of the Revolution in Ireland ; but we are not certain 
that the efficacy of their action would be increased, if they 
were to confront their people in the new character of pen- 
sioners of the State. Nor do we believe that there is any 
desire on the part of the Catholic hierarchy and clergy for 
any adjustment of their relations with the State, that should 
precede that large revision of the laws regulating the tenure 
of land, which they universally feel to be absolutely necessary 
as the primary condition of the pacification of the country. 
On this subject, it is remarkable to observe that Knglish 
opinion is fast travelling far in advance of the largest demands 
ever made on behalf of the tenantry in the most sanguine 
moments of the agitation of the Tenant League. The League 
never urged the purchase of the properties of absentee land- 
lords by the State, and their sale at easy rates to the occupying 
tenants---a course, which, if commenced on absentee proper- 
ties, must inevitably be extended to all others. For it would be 
impossible to maintain a system of rack-rented estates covered 
by tenants at will alongside of these numerous colonies of inde- 
pendent peasant proprietors. An idea, which appears to find 
favour among an advanced and very influential school of 
political writers, and which is infinitely more simple, com- 
plete, and just, is the application to Ireland of the law of 
permanent settlement, introduced in Bengal by Lord Corn- 
wallis. Another plan proposed is the summary conversion 
of all the Irish tenures into copyhold. And there seems 
to be very little doubt that if the Irish farmers were with 
anything like unanimity to demand such a settlement and 
show their determination to enforce it by all legal means, 
English opinion, which is tolerant even of the excesses 
of Sheffield Trades Unions, might be glad to find this great 
difficulty brought to a crisis, such that the imperial authority 
must effect a permanent solution of a question, which has been 
too long the plaything of party to the damage of the State. 
But while we regard such alternatives, and contemplate the 
whole dismal conditions and prospects of Ireland at present, 
how wonderful seems the blindness of the Governments, and 
the obstinacy of the landlords, who refused in 1852 the good 
and moderate arrangement proposed by Mr. Sharman Craw- 
ford and the Tenant League! Who can doubt, if that measure 
-had been enacted then, how very different the state of the 
country, how very much better the position of the landlords 
even, would now be! An immense tenant right property 
would already have been created throughout Ireland. Millions 
of money hoarded at low rates in the banks, or carried away 
to America or Australia, would have been productively sunk in 
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the soil. Emigration would doubtless have gone on, but the 
emigrant would not have carried away with him the peculiar 
bitterness, of which Fenianism is the product—he would have 
left the old homestead in Munster not less secure under the 
sanction of the law than that which he proposed to found amid 
the woods of Illinois. Ireland to his memory would wear tlie 
aspect, not of unrewarded labour and servile dependence, of 
base politics and state neglect,—but of a homely happiness 
and a modest prosperity, pleasant to dwell upon amid the 
restless movement and stern materialism of American life. 

With the experience of these fifteen years—and no one has 
had ampler opportunities of observation—it is marvellous to 
find so accomplished and so high-minded a nobleman as Lord 
Dufferin devoting himself to the task of defending the Irish 
landlords as, perhaps, all things considered, the greatest bene- 
factors of their country, and declaring that there is hardly any 
necessity for further legislation, or at least for any very large 
or liberal legislation, on this subject. To any concession on 
the point of tenure Lord Dufferin is absolutely averse. He 
believes that the tenantry don’t even wish to have leases— 
which may be true of Ulster, where the tenant-right of the 
province provides an indefinite fixity of tenure, and which may 
be true also in some parts of the South, where the rules of 
certain estates, giving arbitrary powers to the agent, are 
embodied in them. But surely, the one great grievance of 
the Irish tenantry, as a class, is that they are tenants-at-will. 
Surely there can be no doubt that if they were all polled on 
the point, their demand would be a fixed tenure at a fixed 
rent. It may be impolitic, it may be impossible, to concede the 
demand, but assuredly there is evidence of a very general feel- 
ing in its favour ; and we trust it is not necessary in these days 
to argue, as if de novo, that the great evil of the Irish tenant’s 
state is its insecurity, that the exercise of their industry is 
insecure, that their possession of what property they have is 
insecure ; that, unlike every other agricultural race on the 
surface of the globe, they are not authentically rooted in 
their own soil, but are only permitted such partial use and 
access to it as may suit the caprice and interest of a class, 
the majority of which is hostile to them on account of their 
religion and on account of their race. 

Lord Dufferin, though averse to any legislation on the 
subject of tenure that would interfere with the existing free- 
dom of contract, has no objection to the alteration of that 
presumption of law which has hitherto enabled the Irish 
landlords throughout three of the four provinces to confiscate 
the property of the tenantry. “ Instead,” he says, “ of attempt- 
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ing to regulate the relation of the two parties, by the am- 
biguous provisions of a fictitious lease ” (why an Irish landlord 
must necessarily make a fictitious lease will perhaps puzzle Lord 
Dufferin’s English readers; and the phrase certainly seems 
to us an involuntary condemnation of his general argument), 
“it would be simpler to reverse the existing presumption of 
the law, that whatever is affixed to the soil belongs to the 
landlord, and to declare instead that any bond fide improve- 
ment executed by a tenant, outside of a written contract, is 
the property of the tenant, for which, on surrendering 
possession of the farm, whether of his own accord or under 
compulsion, he shall be entitled to receive compensation from 
his landlord to the amount of the additional value annually 
accruing from it, to be assessed by arbitration or recovered by 
a court of law.” 

This is substantially the main principle of the bill intro- 
duced by the late Government. The bill of the present 
Government proposes instead to lend the money of the State 
for the purpose of enabling the tenantry to establish a new 
class of property, with or without the consent of the landlord. 
In either case, it seems to us the old theory of landed property 
is proposed to be set aside. What greater objection in 
principle can there be to forcing the landlord to grant a lease 
at a fixed rent than there would be in forcing him to recognize 
a class of property created on his estate without his consent, 
whether with or without Government money? We regretted 
at the time that the bill of the late Government was not per- 
mitted to pass by the Irish Tories. We regret now that the 
bill of the present Government will not be permitted to pass 
hy the Irish Liberals. This is a question, Parliament may 
feel well assured, in which the longer legislation is delayed, the 
worse for the landlords ; and it needs little foresight to calcu- 
late that the next serious proposal to deal with this question 
will go as far beyond anything yet laid on the table of 
Parliament as the Reform Bill of the present year is in 
advance of the Reform Bill of 1859, or even the Reform Bill 
of 1865. 

It is too probable, however, that no legislation will take 
place on the subject during the present Parliament; and it is 
not agreeable to contemplate the state in which Ireland may 
possibly be, by the time the writs are issued for the Reformed 
Parliament in 1869, if Fenian intrigues are to have two years’ 
further full play without any beneficial intervention on the part 
of the legislature. If any other country in such circumstances 
were to be spoken of, it might be predicted that it would be ripe 
for revolution by that time. One revolution Ireland will pro- 
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bably be ripe for, after another such session as the present—a 
revolution, not to be regretted, in the character of its Parlia- 
mentary representatives. Exceptions there are, names which 
it would be idle or impertinent to suggest—but assuredly the 
general character of the Irish representation at present is its im- 
becility and servility. It may be doubted whether it has been so 
unequal to its responsibilities and opportunities at any time since 
the Union. There is a sort of indolent good-nature and a 
certain humourous charity in the general public opinion of the 
Irish nation on such matters ; but when they are really roused, 
they react very rapidly and very ruthlessly against “ humbug.”’ 
It may be remembered as a case in point, what a clean sweep 
they made in 1852 of the old Conciliation Hall Members of 
Parliament. We strongly suspect that the effect of an Irish 
Reform Bill will be to make the similar operation which must 
take place in 1859 only very much more clean and complete. 











Notices of Pooks. 


Civilts Cattolica, June 15, 1867. Rome. 


N this number of the Civiltti every single article bears directly or indi- 
rectly on the great festival at Rome, which will have reached its climax 
shortly before these lines meet our reader's eye. 

By far the most noteworthy of these articles is the first ; in which it is 
proposed that a special devotion shall be started to the doctrine of the Pope’s 
infallibility apart from the Episcopate. The writer suggests the following 
formula :— 


“Oh blessed Prince of the Apostles, Saint Peter, I (N.N.), animated by 
the desire of offering to thee, and in thee to thy successors on the apostolic 
chair, a tribute of singular devotion, which on one side may compensate thee 
and the Church for the outrages committed against the Roman See, and on 
the other hand may engage me to honour it better, do vow to hold and to 
profess on every occasion, even at the price of my blood, the doctrine already 
most common among Catholics, which teaches that the Pope is infallible in 
defining authoritatively as Universal Teacher, ex cathedra as it is called, that 
which should be believed in the matter of faith or morals ; and that there- 
fore his dogmatical decrees are irreformable and bind in conscience, even 
before they have been followed by the Church’s assent. 

“ May it please thee, oh most glorious S. Peter, to offer in my name this 
vow to the Divine Founder of the Church, from whom came down in thee 
and thy successors all the prerogatives of the supreme Pontificate and su- 
preme Magisterium ; and obtain for me to be henceforth so devoted to thy 
Chair, and so docile to the authority of thy successors, that by my constant 
firmness in the faith, I may partake in the sovereign blessing of never erring 
in the path of salvation.” 


The writer says, indeed, that he has no authority to assign any particular 
formula ; and he presently adds : “It will appear to more than one person 
that the object and matter of the vow are too restricted ; since duty and 
devotion towards the Holy See extend much further. But treating as we are 
of a vow, the above, for a time at least, may appear sufficient.” 

Considering the authority possessed by the Civilta, there would seem to be 
no slight probability that this new devotion has received some kind of official 
sanction. Such a circumstance cannot but suggest the warmest hope that 
the Church is now actually on her way to a formal condemnation of Gallican- 
ism. God grant we may live to see so blessed a consummation. 

As we have been speaking in this notice of Roman matters, we wsll take the 
opportunity to place before our readers an address of the Pope in reply to the 
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congratulation of the bishops on the anniversary of his enthronement. We 
would particularly draw attention to the Pope’s emphatic confirmation of the 
Syllabus :— 


“T gladly accept all the good wishes and the ones which you have 
expressed, The present condition of society and the situation in which we 
find ourselves are such that if we had to count only upon our own strength, 
and on human aid, we could not do otherwise than abandon ourselves to 
grief, apprehension, and the most profound discouragement. The spread of 
alse principles is upsetting all moral order ; and among these principles there 
are two which chiefly prevail, and which are used to promote the universal 
perturbation,—they are the pretended Progress, the alleged Unity, which 
are incessantly dwelt upon. 

“ The world is taught to believe that these two principles, applied to society, 
will restore to the earth the pristine felicity of Eden. But as in Eden human 
pride caused that fatal fault whose terrible effects are ever present, and 
must continue to be felt until the fulfilment of the ages, so, in the same 
manner, these principles, which have their origin in human pride alone, can 
agen only analogous and profoundly disastrous consequences. There can 

e no true Progress without religion and morality, and unity is sought in 
= where impudent egotism reigns—where Christian charity has no longer 
a place. 

“Tt is for me, it is for you—ministers of God, my co-operators ; it is for 
you, upright and pious souls, to combat the false principles which pervert 
the present generation, to dissipate the thick darkness which enwraps the 
wall ; even as Moses conducted the elect people across the desert, under 
the gis of a column of fire which lighted them in the night, and of a cloud 
which tempered the burning hours of the day. I have already raised my 
voice in an Encyclical which contains a series of condemned propositions 
known under the name of a Syllabus. I entirely confirm this Encyclical, 
and I renew it under these solemn circumstances. I lift my hands towards 
the Lord, and I implore Him to grant His grace and His aid to those who 
are fighting for the cause of His Church and His law. Do you all, in your 
turn, sustain my hands, so that they may not grow weary in the supplication 
which I address to God for the victory of His people ; even as the priests 
upon Mount Horeb held up the arms of Moses towards Heaven, and thus 
enabled him, by his prayers, to prolong the strife unto the setting of the sun, 
and so obtain for the Hebrews a glorious victory over their enemies. 

“Let us pray, and let us hope. Yes, let us hope, with great confidence, 
that God will deign to grant to us—to me, His unworthy Vicar, and to you 
all, that we may behold the triumph of the Church, and the return of society 
to those principles whose abandonment has led to its present deplorable con- 
dition. Tet us ask of God that He will keep His own chosen city free from 
moral and physical pestilence ; from the moral pestilence of those false 
principles which the enemies of religion are seeking to thrust upon us by 
every device of trickery or resource of violence ; from physical pestilence, by 
removing from it, in His infinite mercy, every material calamity. 

“ And that our aspirations and our prayers be tg heard, I pray God 
to bless them. Oh, of a surety He will bless them, because they have no 
other aim than the exaltation of HisChurch. He will bless them, because 
they ask the extension of His reign upon earth, the sanctification of souls, 
the destruction of falsehood, and the return of society to His Church.” 


Since the above was written, far more important intelligence has arrived, 
viz., that the Holy Father has announced his intention of convoking an 
Ecumenical Council. Considering the phenomena of the times and the 
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gravity of those questions which press for cousideration, it is not improbable 
that there will have been no more momentous event in the whole history of 
the Church than this forthcoming Council. 

The following is the passage of th Holy Father’s allocution, delivered in 
the Consistory of the 26th of June, which makes this great and joyful 
announcement :— 


“ As for us, venerable brethren, nothing is more desirable than to receive 
from your union with this Holy Apostolic See fruit most salutary and most 
happy, which we now think it our duty to allow to spread over the whole 
Church. For a long time we have already contemplated a design, which has 
been made known to some of our venerable brethren, and which we hope to 
be able to put into execution as soon as we shall find the opportunity ardently 
desired by us. This design is to hold a Sacred Ecumenic and General Council 
of all the bishops of the Catholic world, where shall be sought, with the aid 
of God, in the union of counsels and of solicitudes, the necessary and salutary 
remedies for those evils which afflict the Church. We have the greatest hope 
that, owing to this Council, the light of Catholic truth will shed its saving 
rays in the midst of the darkness which obscures souls, and will make 
them recognize, with the grace of God, the true path of salvation and of 
justice. At the same time the Church, like to an invincible army ranged 
in battle, will repulse the assaults of its enemies, will crush their efforts, and 
pees 5d over them, will extend and propagate the reign of Jesus Christ 
on earth.’ 





Die Encyclica Papst Pius IX. vom 8. Dezember, 1864. 1. Eine Vorfrage 
liber die Verpflichtung. Von Frorian Riess, 8. J. Zweite Auflage. 
Freiburg, 1866. 


E need hardly remind our readers how often we have returned lately 

to the task of examining the nature of the authority which attaches to 
the doctrinal instructions of the Holy See conveyed through such documents 
as Encyclical Letters. We have incurred much criticism, and even odium, by 
the fulfilment of what appeared and still appears to us the unavoidable duty 
of a Catholic Review at the present time. The chief burden of the criticism 
—the chief justification of the odium—has been that we have put forth, and 
sought to impose on others as essentials, personal idiosyncracies, crotchety 
exaggerations, extreme theories of our own. 

In vain have we constantly protested that our one object was to ascertain 
and to inculcate simply what the Pope himself teaches on the subject. In 
vain have we declared that we advocated no private views, but only the 
teaching of approved theologians. In vain have we called attention to the 
labours of the Jesuit Fathers in the “ Civilta Cattolica,” formally approved 
and commended by the Holy Father. The cry has gained power by repetition, 
that the Dusiin Review holds on this subject singular and extravagant 
opinions, and represents them as essential. The misapprehension would be 
of comparatively small importance, if it affected only the contributors to this 
Review ; but it strikes at the same time at what we believe to be the doctrine 
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of the Church, and the rightful authority of its head. We are particularly 
glad, therefore, of any pronouncement by theologians of name, not, of course, 
as adding any weight to the Pope’s own utterances, but as a means of con- 
vincing our critics of their mistake in imagining the doctrine we have 
maintained to be a personal view or theory of our own. 

It must be remembered that the precise question, unlike that of the 
Church’s infallibility in minor censures, is necessarily a modern one; 
because it is only in recent Pontificates that the particular channel of Ency- 
clical Letters has been chosen to any great extent for the purpose of con- 
veying doctrinal instructions. Hence it is useless to seek for any direct 
treatment of it in older writers. Two theologians, however, of the greatest 
distinction have recently published treatises on the Church—Dr. Murray, 
theological professor at Maynooth, and F’. Schrader, of the Society of Jesus, 
theological professor at Vienna. We called attention in our last number to 
their express treatment of this question, and their entire agreement with 
all that we have said upon it. We wish now to bring under the notice 
of our readers the teaching of another distinguished Jesuit. The work 
named at the head of this notice is not a scientific treatise ; but a popu- 
lar brochure of something more than a hundred pages, on the obligation 
laid upon the faithful by the “ Encyclical and Syllabus” of 1864. It is 
the first of a series of pamphlets, by writers of the Society, on that great 
Pontifical act. 

A few extracts will show how completely F. Riess’s teaching coincides 
with our own language. To this purpose we shall confine our quotations. 


“The Pope issued the Encyclical, not as a private person, but as head 
of the Church—as Vicar of Christ, to the whole Church ; it binds, therefore, 
all the Church’s members to submission. The Syllabus shares the same 
official character. e 4 

“When the Pope speaks in his official capacity, he may address either 
particular individuals, or particular Churches, or the whole Church. The 
obligations arising from the document are to be ascertained from its con- 
tents” (p. 85). 

“That the Encyclical was issued by the Pope in his official capacity, that 
it is addressed to the whole Church, and that it imposes an obligation on all 
her members,” is “ evident beyond a doubt from the very superscription, for 
it is a circular letter addressed to all the members of the Catholic hierarchy 
by Pius IX., as their head. . . . It is equally clear from the contents of 
the letter. The Pope pronounces his decision with an appeal to the teaching 
office divinely committed to him, and as the sequel to similar official acts, 
Moreover, he expressly obliges those to whom the letter is addressed to assent 
and obedience—bishops as well as faithful. 

“We will and command that they (the pernicious opinions which he con- 
demns) be considered by all the children of the Catholic Church as repro- 
bated, proscribed, and condemned.’ 

“Upon this point, therefore, no reasonable doubt is possible. The Pope 
issued the Encyclical as head of the Church, and it was his intention to enact 
a decree binding on the whole Church. Therefore, all the members of the 
Church are bound to submission” (pp. 85, 86). 


But what sort of submission is this to be? The Pope may, as head of the 
Church, enact a disciplinary decree simply prohibiting to teach or maintain 
pP2 
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this or that opinion ; such a decree would, of course, bind all the faithful to 
obedience, but its whole requirements would begin and end with an exterior 
submission, Are the decisions of the Quanta Cura of this nature. F. Riess 
answers this question. 


“The Pope issued this Apostolic decree, not simply as spiritual head in 
general, but as the universal, infallible teacher of the Church ; so that it is 
not merely a disciplinary, but a doctrinal decree, and must be received by 
Catholics with the same submission which is due in all cases to the infallible 
utterances of the Ecclesia Docens. 

“. . . It is not merely an exposition of doctrine, which may be worthy 
of the greatest consideration without claiming the infallible authority of the 
Church’s teaching. That is to say, in both documents, as a glance at their 
doctrinal contents will show, erroneous teachings are condemned, and that, 
as the preamble of the decree expressly remarks, with the plenitude of Apos- 
tolic authority, and with the intention that the whole Church should reject 
them ; and they are condemned as errors contrary to the Church’s teaching. 
We have therefore before us an infallible judgment of the Church, and hence 
that which it proposes to us, namely, that the propositions selected and 
accurately drawn up, are errors against the Catholic teaching, is binding 
upon us, and requires our interior assent on peril of our salvation” 
(pp. 89-90). : 

“Even from the}Gallican stand-point it would still be certain that the 
Pope’s decision (in the Quanta Cura) are decisions of the supreme teaching 
authority of the Church, and therefore infallible, . . . for the universal 
acceptance of the Encyclical by the bishops of Catholic Christendom . . . 
is nowa fact. . . . Not a single bishop has raised his voice against the 
decision of the Holy See” (p. 93). 


F. Riess’s proof for his conclusion is that— 


“Tt is easy to see there are all the requirements for a judgment from th 
chair of Peter. The first, and for Catholics properly sufficung one, is th 
moral certainty that the Pope meant to bind the entire Church to receiv. 
his doctrinal decision. This intention is most clearly expressed both in the 
Encyclical and in the letter accompanying the Syllabus (p. 94). 


F. Riess considers it clearly expressed by the fact that “The Holy Father 
appeals to his predecessors, who at all times have made it their chief aim 
‘through their most prudent letters and decrees to expose and condemn all 
heresies and errors:’ treading in these glorious footsteps of his predecessors, 
Pius IX. has, from the commencement of his Pontificate, condemned the 
‘principal errors of our time, and now sets himself once more ‘to extirpate 
other false opinions.’ So speaks the Pope to the Universal Church, to which 
he imparts his doctrinal decree, and invites, or, rather, requires it to conform 
to his decision ; and he himself says that he thus acts in the fulness of 
Apostolic authority. Whatever, therefore, this decree contains is the infal- 
lible teaching of the Church, and comes within the province of faith.” (Ibid.) 
, Whatever our critics may think as to F. Riess’s proofs and reasoning, they 
can hardly read the extracts that we have quoted, and doubt that our 
doctrine is identical with his. This has been the one scope of our notice. 
We trust it may at length make them hesitate to characterize our principles 
as singular opinions and personal crotchets. 
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We will conclude with a few sentences of F. Riess, which express a truth 
too little thought of in these discussions. Catholics sometimes speak or 
write about the infallible teaching of the Church as if it were a burden hard 
to bear, and hampered the freedom of their minds: and as if, accordingly 
their natural course was to limit and restrict its exercise within the narrowest 
possible bounds. F. Riess says, “ Does this” surrender of our judgment “ affect 
our freedom of conscience? Yes ; but so as to promote und ennoble it. ‘The 
Truth shall make you free. Freedom of mind and conscience has its root, 
not in license to hold as true whatever I please ; but in the inward discipline 
by which I submit my understanding to truth; just as the moral freedom of 
the will consists in doing cheerfully and willingly what we ought to do. 
God is the first Truth, the source of all Truth ; what He reveals to us can be 
truth alone. He has revealed the Truth, and bequeathed it to us in the 
Catholic Church, and established her as the infallible teacher of His Truth. 
To submit to the Church when she proposes this truth to us for our belief is 
to submit our mind to God Himself, is to put ourselves in possession of 
truth, that is, to secure freedom of mind, freedom of conscience 
is the great service of the Popedom to mankind that it assures this freedom, 
the freedom of our surrender of ourselves to Christ and to His ordinance 
both to individuals and to the human race, to all times and to the present 
time” (p. 109). 





When does the Church speak Infallibly ? or, the Nature and Sphere of the 
Church’s Teaching Office. By Tuomas Francis Knox, of the Oratory. 
London : Burns & Oates, 1867. 


E are indebted to the courtesy of the author for the sheets of this 
pamphlet, which will probably appear simultaneously with our own 
issue. We exceedingly regret that they have reached us so late as to make 
it impossible to notice the work as we should desire, for its own sake and for 
the interest of the subject. We may, however, briefly mention that Father 
Knox treats, as his title indicates, the subject which has recently excited so 
much attention among Catholics; but he studiously avoids any allusion to 
the controversy which has taken place. He has come forward to supply a 
want which the discussion has partly revealed and partly created—by putting 
forth an uncontroversial and dispassionate statement of the Church’s doc- 
trine on the whole subject, as gathered from express declarations of the 
Holy See, and from the common teaching of approved theologians. 

We have the deepest satisfaction in finding all the principles for which 
this Review has been so long contending, now recommended to the accept- 
ance of English Catholics by the weight and authority of the Superior 
of the London Oratory. Every fresh testimony contributes to prove that 
we have not been guilty of representing as the teaching of the Church a 
singular or personal opinion of our own :—but that is comparatively a small 
matter ; the great gain is a fresh and powerful testimony to the fact of the 
Church’s teaching, 
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Father Knox, as we have said, carefully avoids any reference to the recent 
controversy. We cannot, however, doubt that the pamphlet has been in fact 
called forth by it ; and in this we have reason to rejoice at one good effect 
of Father Ryder’s publication which we have all along augured from it ; that 
it would lead to a careful examination of the subject, and result in the end in 
the firm establishment of the true doctrine in the minds of large numbers who 
had hitherto never reflected on the subject. 

We need not say we earnestly hope Father Knox’s pamphlet may be 
largely read ; and we may add that no one need be deterred from reading 
it by fears of the abstruseness which has been attributed to the subject. 
Nothing can be more clear and simple than it is throughout ; and the author 
takes care to state in his preface that his work is not meant as a theological 
treatise, but is expressly intended for the information of Catholic readers in 
general. 





Prose and Verse. By the Rev. Dr. Murray, of Maynooth College. Dublin : 
M‘Glashan. 


R. MURRAY’S letter on Confession, which constitutes the most impor- 
tant portion of this volume, is as seasonable now as it was at its first 
publication ; and we hail with great satisfaction its renewed appearance. The 


Unionists of this day for the most part systematically ignore one prominent 
item among the many impassable barriers which separate the Establishment 
from the Catholic Church. Is confession of sins to a priest commanded by 
God, or is it not? If they say it is not, they fall under the direct anathema 
of Trent ; and if they say it is, they must admit that their communion has 
apostatized from the Faith.* Dr. Pusey, however, has consistently adhered 
to the former alternative; and while enlarging on the important advan- 
tages of Confession, has always denied its obligation. In what sense, how- 
ever, he can harmonize this opinion with the Tridentine Decree, he has never 
explained. 

His sermon on “the entire Absolution of the penitent” was that which 
gave occasion to Dr. Murray’s letter. This sermon was intended primarily as 
a retractation, or at least an explanation, of certain severe statements he had 
put forth on the indelibility of post-Baptismal sin. In performing this task, 
he was led to enter more explicitly than he had ever entered before, on the 
doctrine concerning the divinely-appointed remedy for such sin; and the 
sermon presented his not unfrequent characteristics of fervent piety, inaccu- 
rate logic, confused history, and unsound theology. At the same time, 
as Dr. Murray points out, his tone was far less severe against Roman Catholics 
than it had been in his previous writings. It may, perhaps, be called the 
first number of Dr. Pusey’s “ new series ” ;—of the series which has continued 





* See Dusiin Review for April, 1866, pp. 418-9. 
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from that date to the present, and which differs essentially from the earlier 
in its attitude towards Rome. 

Nor was this nearer approach to Rome merely exhibited in its tone and 
temper. There was, as Dr. Murray points out (p. 4), a real approximation in 
doctrine also ; a far more frank admission than he had hitherto made, that 
Christ has given to his Church the full power of absolving from sin. Still, 
however, he earnestly denied any divinely-given precept of Confession ; and 
this is the point to which Dr. Murray directs his argument. We wish we 
had room for an analysis of the whole: but as this is impossible, we will 
draw our reader’s special attention to the most critical part of all, viz., the 
patristic issue (pp. 19-29), Dr. Pusey had built an argument on certain 
passages of Tertullian and of S. Cyprian ; but Dr. Murray shows trium- 
phantly that both these Fathers testify, not the Anglican but the Roman 
doctrine. 

Thus, Tertullian, in a most important passage, quoted at length by Dr. 
Murray (p. 20), speaks of “exomologesis,” the “second and only remaining 
repentance” to those who had sinned mortally after Baptism. Dr. Pusey 
holds that “ exomologesis” means “a course of public penance ;” and that 
Confession is mentioned, not as in itself commanded by God, but merely as 
necessary to the entering on this penitential course. Dr. Murray in reply 
(p. 21) admits that the word was sometimes—perhaps even more commonly 
—used to denote more than the mere confession of sin. But he proceeds 
triumphantly to insist that this use of the word strongly confirms Roman 
doctrine. Certainly, he argues, the literal meaning of the word is “ Con- 
fession,” and nothing else. If it is used to denote the whole penitential 
course, this must be because Confession is the most important particular in 
that course. For in such tropes the name is always “taken from that part 
of the thing which is most prominent, or striking, or dignified, or essential.” 

With equal force the author recites and comments on various passages 
from §. Cyprian, and replies on Dr. Pusey’s attempt at explaining one of 
them away. 

In an appendix (pp. 123-129) Dr. Murray answers an objection to Roman 
Catholic doctrine, which had been brought before his notice by a convert. 
“How many references there are in St. Paul to peccatores fideles! Yet in no 
“one instance does he refer to their obligation of confessing. This is 
“quite incredible if he knew of such an obligation.” His reply is 
hardly capable of abridgment, but is well worthy of most careful attention. 
In particular there are two “argumenta ad homines,” which will probably 
be new to our readers, and which possess irresistible cogency. (1) All 
Protestants will admit that repentance in some sense is necessary to the 
pardon of sins ; yet “in all the places of his writings in which he speaks of 
sins or sinners, S. Paul does not even once speak clearly and distinctly of the 
duty of repentance, or exhort to it” (p.128). (2) All Protestants will agree 
on “the special necessity and efficacy of prayer for obtaining the grace of 
repentance.” Now S. Paul, repeatedly as he mentions both sin and prayer, 
never once enforces this particular doctrine (p. 129.) 

Dr. Murray has added other of his compositions, both in prose and verse, 
in order to make up a little volume. Of these the most noteworthy, we 
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think, is his very powerful philippic against M. Thouvenel ; which from 
its character will be found most attractive reading. There is one passage 
in page 91 on Papal infallibility to which we would specially direct attention ; 
it is in reference to the Pope’s teaching on his civil sovereignty. As the 
Pope is infallible—such is in effect Dr. Murray’s dictum (p. 91)—as supreme 
guardian of the Church’s interests in the matter of faith, so is he also infal- 
lible as supreme guardian of her interests in the matter of freedom from undue 
influence. So, long afterwards, in the “ Quanta cura,” the Pope claimed infal- 
libility for those judgements of his which “ do not [directly] touch the dogmata 
of faith and morals,” but “ whose object is declared [by him] to regard the 
Church's rights, discipline, and general good” (see April, 1865, p. 446). There is 
a striking similarity between Dr. Murray’s exposition of doctrine and that 
which was at a later period infallibly promulgated by the Holy Father himself. 

The sermon at the Month’s Memory of Primate Crolly is published, “ not 
as a specimen of pulpit eloquence,” we are told in its preface ; but it might 
very well be so published. It is remarkable for the simplicity, warmth, and 
earnestness of its style ; for its rare richness of Scriptural illustration, and the 
vivid picture it presents of its subject. Dr. Crolly was not a theologian, we 
take it, of the same views for which Dr. Murray is so eminently distin- 
guished ; but he discharged the duties of a Catholic prelate in very difficult 
circumstances, in the centre of Ulster, in a most angry period of time, with 
signal courage and charity; and his diocese bears many splendid monuments of 
his zeal. 

An article on Mr. Dickens’s “ Pictures from Italy,” a work which was a 
conspicuous failure, is a model of acute and dignified criticism. The dis- 
tinguished novelist, whose knowledge of even the merest, tritest historical 
associations connected with Italy was so limited that of “ Genoa la Superba ” 
he found nothing wiser or wittier to say than that its palaces were so many 
pink jails, naturally addressed himself to please the public by ridiculing the 
religion of the Italians, of which he was quite as ignorant as of their history. 
Dr. Murray exposes this ignorance as completely as he rebukes it temperately, 
compressing into the compass of a short article an amount of real knowledge 
which would suffice for half a dozen of the soi-disant instructors of modern 
society in the history, the art, and the religion of Italy. 

All Dr. Murray's verses are finely conceived and finished ; and not a few 
have the real innate glow of true poetry. The lines on Glandore, for example, 
are full of light and music, and contrast admirably with the tender melan- 
choly of those on the Rock of Cashel, which immediately follow them, and 
of which we may cite a few verses :— 


“ Oh for one hour, a thousand years ago, 
Within thy precincts dim, 
To hear the chant in deep and measur’d flow 
Of psalmody and hymn ! 


To see of priests the long and white array, 
Around thy silver shrines ; 

The people kneeling prostrate far away, 
In long and chequer’d lines. 
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To see the Prince of Cashel o’er the rest, 
Their prelate and their king, 

The sacred bread and chalice by him blest, 
Earth’s holiest offering. 


To hear in piety’s own Celtic tongue, 
The most heart-touching prayer, 

That fervent suppliants e’er was heard among, 
Oh, to be then and there !” 


But there are sterner tones in Dr. Murray’s lyre, as witness his chant for 
the kings of Prussia and Sardinia, last year :— 


“ About justice and virtue and right, 
Theology babbles and slobbers, 
Ours is the virtue of right, 
The right and the justice of robbers. 
7: + =.= = © = 


Then on for the hell-inspired war, 
With its infinite issues of evil, 
Under the great guiding star 
That flames in the eye of the devil.” 


Those of our readers who have shared our interest in Dr. Murray’s magnum 
opus, the great treatise “De Ecclesia,” will read with sympathy the touching 
lines on “The Close of a Long Task,” which immediately follow this racy 
stave of the robber kings. 





Christian Schools and Scholars ; or, Sketches of Education from the Christian 
Era to the Cowncil of Trent. By the Author of “The Three Chancellors,” 
&c. 2 Volumes. Longmans, Green, and Co. 1867. 


HIS work comes to hand just as we are finishing the corrections of the 

press of our current number. We have therefore now neither space 

nor time for a review of it. We promise ourselves, however, to attract to 

it all the attention we can by making it the subject of an article in a future 
number. 

We may say here that it is from the gifted pen of the author of “ The 
Three Chancellors” ; that it is an image carved out of the vast quarry of 
History, of the education which was obtainable within the pale of Chris- 
tianity down to the Council of Trent ; that it bears on it the evidences of 
wide, diversified, and careful reading ; that it is at the same time rendered 
amusing by apposite anecdotes which are scattered throughout the two 
volumes ; and that it is impregnated with a deep and clear Catholic spirit. 

Usque ad nauseam, the English and American people have talked and 
written about education during the last twenty years; usque ad nauseam, 
we say, not because we do not deem education to be the question of the 
day, upon which our future depends more than upon anything else ; but 
because it hag been a theme hacknied, in season and out of season, by every 
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kind of hand, and rarely founded upon the only admissible, true Catholic 
basis. 

It is singular that nothing should have been attempted till now to supply 
the want which has underlain nearly all that has been written of late about 
education ; and it is gratifying to be able to affirm that the attempt has now 
been made by so conscientious and religious an investigator of history as 
our present author. 

A boon and a service have been hereby rendered to the whole nation, by 
supplying to those who study the question of education, the missing basis 
and fulcrum of Christian practice and experience. For the Catholics of this 
kingdom there is a special service of opportuneness in the present publica- 
tion of “Christian Schools and Scholars.” For we are deeply intent upon 
the improvement of our higher studies ; we are anxious and determined on 
providing an university education, but such an university education as shall 
be neither Protestant nor rationalistic, neither latitudinarian nor nondescript, 
but of the true and tried Christian temper. Again, the formation of eccle- 
siastical seminaries naturally preoccupies the attention of many, and is, 
according to our estimate and belief, the most vital and pregnant of all our 
educational questions. 

All persons interested, however superficially, in these topics, will do 
well to peruse the two volumes which lie before us. It is a part of 
true Christian wisdom to form our theories and to test our views by the 
accumulated experience of centuries of Christian tradition. What is the 
notable advantage which we possess over those who have gone before us ? 
Surely it is this,—our knowledge, from their experience, of the difficulties 
which as thorns beset their path, and, as lions, infested their way. A great 
road of light, described in the volumes we are noticing, has been opened out 
by the Church through the centuries, in the midst of the world. At one ex- 
tremity of it, as on the mountain, stand our Blessed Lord and his Apostles, 
the beginning and the source of this way of light, its unerring truth. To us 
they are clearly visible, with their principles and maxims, as they were to 
our predecessors, through the presence in our midst of Christ’s Vicar and 
his brethren. History tells us of the difficulties through which the road was 
frayed, of the assaults of the devil, the world, and the flesh, of the defeats 
and victories of grace and faith. It adds to our knowledge : it adds also to 
our responsibilities ; for while we pick and choose, we have a double light, 
the one divine, the other the experience of past ages. It ought therefore 
to be easier for us “to act up to that which is shown us on the mountain,” 
than for those who were warned and forearmed by a shorter experience than 
we possess. We are not entering at present into a criticism or examination 
of the work before us, but we may be permitted to direct the thoughts of 
our readers by one short extract from it :— 


“The public schools of the Empire were not generally resorted to by the 
faithful until after the conversion of Constantine, when Christians were per- 
mitted to aspire to the professor’s chair. It is a significant fact that 
long after the establishment of a nominal Christianity in the institutions of 
the Empire, the saint whose children were destined to hold in their hands 
the future education of Europe, is introduced to us in the first incident of 
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his life, flying into the wilderness to,escape the corruption of the semi-pagan 
schools of Rome. S. Angustine has told us something of the condition of 
the schools of Carthage in his time, which may probably be taken as a fair 
specimen of the state gymnasia in other parts of Europe. . . Their professors, 
e Augustine remarks, would have treated it as a greater fault to pronounce 
homo without the aspirate than to hate a man. Many were pagans, like 
Libanius, the master of S. Chrysostom ; others were content with the smallest 
possible seasoning of Christianity... . Honourable exceptions of course 
were to be found . . . but as a general rule the professors troubledsthem- 
selves very little about questions of faith or ethics. .. . New comers were 
laid violent hands on by the scholastic jackals ... thus it was they pre- 
pared to seize 8, Basil on his first coming to Athens, when 8. Gregory of 
Nazianzen interfered to protect him 8. Gregory does not forget to 
inform us that it was as difficult for a youth to preserve his innocence in the 
midst of such an atmosphere as it would be for an animal to live in the midst 
of fire, or for a river to preserve its sweetness when flowing through the 
briny ocean” (p. 20, vol. i.) 


Human nature remains the same, and history repeats itself. 





The Iafe of 8. Aloysius Gonzaga, of the Company of Jesus. Library of 
Religious Biography. Edited by Epwarp Hearty Tuompsoy. Burns 
& Oates. 


E gladly hail the first instalment of Mr. Healy Thompson’s Library 
of Religious Biography. 

There are few more hopeful signs of our time than the growing interest 
in the lives of saints and saintly persons. The commencement of the 
Oratorian series by Father Faber was, it will be remembered, accounted by 
many a doubtful and even dangerous experiment. Few will now deny that 
its publication was one of the most valuable services rendered by him to the 
Church in this country ; but excellently as that series has fulfilled the 
intentions of its lamented editor, a want is still felt of biographies of a more 
popular kind, which may attract and fix the attention of readers, who are 
often repelled by the monotonous repetition of panegyric pervading many of 
the originals of the Oratorian translations, and still more by the indifferent 
execution of some of them. Several shorter lives of a more popular kind 
have already appeared ; among the best of which we should place a trans- 
lation of the life of S. Anthony of Padua, by F. Gervais Dirks, a Belgian 
Recollect Father. 

The present life of S. Aloysius is to be followed by a series, the chief object 
of which is to present examples of high Christian perfection amidst the perils 
and distractions of secular life, whether the subject of the biography has 
been detained in the world by the absence of the vocation to religion, or 
by inability to carry out his desire to enter the religious state. The exam- 
ples of this series are to be selected, the editor tells us, chiefly, though not 
exclusively, from the uncanonized servants of God. He protests strongly 
against the idea that high sanctity is restricted to such as have been set 
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forth by the Church for the public veneration of the faithful, and that saint- 
liness is to be “railed in as something separated from us by rule and line in 
a region by itself.” The lives are to be selected from the great number of 
saintly and quasi-saintly characters which have illustrated the last three 
centuries, some canonized servant of God being introduced from time to time 
“to strike, as it were, the key-note in that celestial harmony to which the 
rest at their several intervals in the scale accord.” 


S. Aloysius has been chosen to open the series, “not only from the desire 
to commend the undertaking to his special patronage, and of increasing 
amongst ourselves a a devotion which Ses been observed to have peculiar 
practical effects in the hearts of those who cultivate it; but because, along 
with his heroic mortifications, his wonderful gift of prayer, and all those 
singular and surpassing graces with which God so profusely adorned him, 
and to which we may not aspire—he exhibits in the most striking form 
holiness battling with hostile influences in the world—and because, whether 
in the world or in religion, he offers so splendid an example of the most 
perfect fulfilment of the lowly and unpretending virtues, the performance of 
ordinary actions with extraordinary exactness and completeness,—which 
perfection, whilst it is, perhaps, the surest touchstone of sanctity, comes also 
more readily within the sphere of our imitation—being in kind what all may 
aim at, although in degree they cannot hope to reach it.” 


The life before us brings out strongly a characteristic of the Saint which is, 
perhaps, little appreciated by many who have been attracted to him chiefly 
by the purity and early holiness which have made him the chosen patron of 
the young. This characteristic is his intense energy of will, which reminds us 
of another Saint, of a very different vocation and destiny, whom he is said to 
have resembled also in personal appearance—the great S. Charles Borromeo. 
We have seldom been more struck than in reading this record of his life with 
the omnipotence of the human will when united with the will of God. When 
a boy of fourteen, in the brilliant and perilous position of page of honour to 
the son of Philip II. of Spain, he made the resolution to make daily an hour 
of consecutive mental prayer without a moment's distraction. If after half 
or even three quarters of an hour, his thoughts wandered for an instant, he 
began his meditations again. Sometimes he had to make five hours’ prayer 
or more before he succeeded. But he succeeded at last, and won by this 
heroic perseverance such a mastery over his exterior and interior faculties as 
to be enabled thenceforth to fix his attention upon such subjects alone as he 
wished to consider. He acquired the power (as he himself afterwards 
acknowledged) of thinking or not thinking of whatever he pleased. A per- 
fection of disengagement, which could not have been exceeded by that of 
§. Simeon Stylites at the end of his marvellous abode in the desert, was thus 
early granted to the faithful, persevering efforts of a boy dwelling in the very 
heart and focus of the world’s fiercest temptations. 

Mr. Thompson has grounded his biography upon the recent edition of 
Cepari’s Life of 8. Aloysius, published by the Jesuit Fathers at Rome. 
Cepari lived in close intimacy with the Saint at the Roman College. Refer- 
ence also has been made to the processes instituted by Apostolical authority 
in the year 1608, under the Pontificate of Paul V. 
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Christendom’s Divisions, Part II. Greeks and Latins. Being a full and 
connected history of their dissensions and overtures for peace down to 
the Reformation. By Epmunp 8. Frovtxes, formerly Fellow and Tutor 
of Jesus College, Oxford. London: Longman, 1867. 


HE second part of an elaborate attack on the Catholic Church, more 
strange and perverse even than the first. We might use stronger lan- 
guage, but our readers shall judge once more between Mr. Ffoulkes and 
ourselves. The book is advertised under the heading, “Justice to Greece ; ’ 
not altogether inappropriately, as certain men understand justice, but the 
“justice” here meant is injustice to the Church, and specially to the Sove- 
reign Pontiffs. 
Having said that the “elevation” of Photius to the See of Constantinople 
“ was irregular but unpremeditated,” Mr. Ffoulkes writes as follows, p. 5 :— 


“Tgnatius, the Constantinopolitan patriarch, had offended the Emperor 
Michael, had been turned out by him, and supplanted by Photius. As he 
protested against the unjust treatment to which he had been subjected, 
Michael and Photius appealed to Rome, and Nicholas, in perfect conformity 
with the course prescribed in the Sardican canons, despatched the bishops 
of Porto and Anagni as his legates to Constantinople, to try the cause 
there.” 


Now if Mr. Ffoulkes admits that Ignatius was “supplanted” by Photius, he 
must have been careless when he said that the elevation of that hypocrite 
was “unpremeditated.” Again, the “turning out” of Ignatius is not fairly 
described as being the result of an offence to the boy Michael, who was 
emperor at the time. The real “ offence” of Ignatius was his public refusal 
of communion, on the feast of the Epiphany, to the prime minister Bardas, 
the emperor’s uncle. That unprincipled man was living openly in adultery 
and incest, had disregarded the monitions of the patriarch, and presented 
himself in a state of notorious impenitence among the communicants. Bardas, 
to avenge himself on the patriarch, told lies of him, by fraud and violence 
expelled him from the city, and put Photius in his place. 

Mr. Ffoulkes says Ignatius “ protested” and “ Michael and Photius appealed 
to Rome.” Now no doubt the deposed patriarch did “ protest,” but to no 
purpose, for he was in prison and carefully guarded, unable to complain to 
any one but his jailers, and they were not the men either tu sympathize 
with him or to help him. As for the “appeal” to Rome, we never heard of 
it before. Why should Photius appeal? he had nothing to appeal against. 
It is true he wrote to the Pope, but it was to announce his election ; and in 
his letter he told him a falsehood, for he said that Ignatius had abandoned 
his see (be&eAO6vr0¢), which he knew was not the case, only he hoped the 
Pope might never know it. 

We pass over the reference to the Sardican canons, and ask Mr. Ffoulkes 
to tell us on what authority he says that the legates of the Pope were to 
“try the cause.” Most certainly they never were empowered to “try” 
anything ; they were to make inquiry only, and report to the Pope, without 
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judging anything themselves. They were, moreover, commanded to treat 
Photius not as an ecclesiastic but as a layman, and the Pope, besides, had 
written himself to Photius in the same sense. The Pope refused from the 
first to recognize him in his ecclesiastical character. 

Of Photius we read thus (the italics are ours) :-— 


“ He can never cease to command respect in the world of letters ; and some 
day, possibly, his reputation as a theologian will be much more generally 
allowed. 

“ As a man, as bishop of the second see in the world, his character was by 
no means free from blemish, if half the stories told of him are true” (p. 60). 

“ Photius, who appears before us in the character of a peacemaker, a cha- 
racter evidently more congenial to him than that of belligerent, and in which 
he came out originally till he was forced to assume the other, though it would 
be difficult to say in which he excelled most. Polite, refined, full of learning 
and orthodox sentiments, thoroughly familiar with the history of those to 
whom he was writing—the antipodes of Benedict XII. in this respect—he 
had . . .” (p. 498). 

“ Photius always represents his doctrinal differences as having been with a 
party, not with Rome, which is strictly true” (p. 15). [Here the italics are 
those of Mr. Ffoulkes. ] 


Now Photius denied the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son, and 
Mr. Ffoulkes says in effect that Rome did not hold that doctrine ; and there 
are passages in the book which make it very doubtful whether he himself is 
a very hearty believer in it. These are his words ; and the italics too are his 
in the first part, but the last are ours :— 


“ As it is, who can deny that the doctrine of the original procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Father has been imperilled by including it in the same 
proposition with His derivative procession, however eternal, [!] from the 
Son. . . . On the other hand, suppose the change had run, “ Who pro- 
ceedeth from the Father, Who, by gift of the Father, proceedeth equally 
from the Son, and is sent by the Son,” would not the doctrine of the double 
procession have been expressed with greater accuracy, without disturbing any 
of the old landmarks, without the apparent irreverence of adding to words 
spoken by our Lord Himself?” (pp. 551, 552.) 


We know of no words wherewith to describe this. The marvel is how Mr. 
Ffoulkes contrives to be numbered among Catholics. He quarrels with 
the definitions of the faith, and charges the Holy See with “apparent 
irreverence.” 

In another place he gives us an argument of Photius against the Catholic 
doctrine on the procession, which he considers unanswered or unanswerable ; 
namely ; that— 


“ Neither in the creeds of the CEcumenical Councils, nor in any text of Scri 
ture, is there any direct statement of procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Son, while there is of procession from the Father in each case” (p. 416). 


Mr. Ffoulkes is not satisfied with the reply of 8. Thomas, that the proces- 
sion from the Son is held implicitly by those who really believe the procession 
from the Father, nor is he frightened by the Protestant principle laid down 
by Photius. If that argument is worth anything, it will overthrow many 
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doctrines of the Faith ; and if anybody had invented it before the Council 
of Nice, it would have been of good use to the Arians. 

The doctrine of the procession from Father and Son is naturally distaste- 
ful to a Photian, but we are surprised to hear that “ the earliest explicit 
declaration on record of that doctrine” (p. 67) is to be found in the history 
of the Council of Toledo, A.D. 589. We were not prepared for this, because 
§. Leo the Great is commonly quoted as having expressed the doctrine in the 
usual terms in his letter to the Bishop of Astorga. Qui de Utroque processtt. 
The Spanish converts from Arianism were no doubt “called upon to anathe- 
matize” their heresy, but it was reserved for Mr. Ffoulkes to say that they 
invented a new doctrine in their new fervour. The Spanish converts and 
Charlemagne are represented by him as the authors of a doctrine which the 
Holy See always held, and which Pope Leo III. sent to the monks of Mount 
Olivet, “ Ut tam vos quam omnis mundus secundum Romanam sanctam 
Catholicam et Apostolicam Ecclesiam rectam et inviolatam teneatis fidem,” 
and this faith included the procession, “a Patre et Filio procedens.” But Mr. 
Ffoulkes, carefully forgetting the equally explicit teaching of S. Leo the 
Great, says that “this was the strongest and most explicit declaration that 
had emanated from any Pope hitherto in favour of the -views prevalent in the 
West on the Procession ” (p. 72). 

He is much troubled by “the pseudo-decretals,” but he treats as genuine 
the Caroline books, and gives us, so far as we can see, no hint that learned 
men have not always regarded them as authentic. They are at least sus- 
picious, and their authority is not so high as to defy resistance. But they are 
useful to our author, who thus speaks :— 


“Charlemagne decreed both the interpolation and the doctrine upon false 
remises His assertion, which has beguiled so many since then 
among others 8. Thomas], was that all those who affirmed the single were 

believers in the double procession in the same sense” (p. 551). 


This is surely to say, against all evidence, that the doctrine of the “ Filio- 
que” was forced on the Church by Charlemagne about the beginning of the 
ninth century. 


“For a thousand years in round numbers the Latin Church has been com- 
mitted to the theological ¢pse diait of a secular aristocrat” (p. 548). 

Who “ never acknowledged his error. And so completely did he manage 
to indoctrinate the Latin Church with his thesis that” .. . . (p. 589). 


Mr. Ffoulkes attributes to the Latin doctors either ignorance or bad faith. 
They have mis-translated a word in S. Cyril; that is, turned profluit into 
procedit. This iniquity Alcuin “was the first to originate” (note to p. 394). 
“The work on the procession attributed to Alcuin is, perhaps, the earliest 
instance of a similar assertion” (p. 406), namely, that the double procession 
was defined at Ephesus and Constantinople. Now, as to profluit ;: that is the 
wrong word which Alcuin uses (De Process. Sp. 8. Cpp. i, p. 748) ; and, as 
to the other charge, that he may have been the first to quote the Councils of 
Ephesus and Constantinople for his purpose, we have to say that more than 
a hundred years before the Council of Frankfort, and long before Alcuin and 
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Charlemagne were born, Theodore, the Greek Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who had been tonsured according to the Oriental rite, and therefore educated 
not in the Western learning, makes the very same assertion. As he was a 
man of great learning, and knew Greek, we may fairly trust him about the 
two councils in question. He held a synod of the Saxon prelates A.D. 680, 
wherein the five general councils were received, and among them Ephesus 
and Constantinople, together with another council not long before held in 
Rome. The assembled prelates confessed the Holy Ghost procedentem ex 
Patre et Filio inenarrabiliter, sicut predicaverunt hi, quos memoravimus 
supra, sancti Apostolt et prophete et doctores. This they said was the Catholic 
Faith —Bede, Hist. Eccles. IV. c. 17, Ed. Stevenson. 

Nicholas I. was a man “full of grandeur throughout . . . never once 
tarnished by sordid or unworthy aims” (p. 61). But, nevertheless, it is thus 
written of him :— 


“ Nicholas I., indeed, asserts the contrary, but he is contradicted by what 
took place in his own pontificate.” 

“The pity is that he should not have distinguished them accurately, 
derived as they were from such different sources, or contended for one while 
enforcing the other” (p. 45). 

“ What he says of the patriarchate of Constantinople is not untrue abso- 
lutely, but untrue by suppression” (p. 51). 

“ Nicholas was here straining a point against a rival, and arguing as one 
patriarch against another” (p. 11). 


Pope Eugenius is treated in the same way. The admiral of the Pontifical 
galleys sent by him to carry the deputies of the Greeks with their emperor 
to Florence, is reported to have said that he was “commissioned to burn, 
sink, and destroy the galleys of the council [of Basle] wherever he might 
encounter them.” This statement is made by Mr. Ffoulkes on the authority 
of Syropulus, a miserable Greek whom even Oudin shrinks from believing, 
and whom F, Michel of S. Joseph describes as Scriptor Grecus Graceque fidet. 
He subscribed the decree of union at Florence, and apostatized as soon as he 
got home ; where he wrote the wretched book from which Gibbon and Dr. 
Milman and Mr. Ffoulkes quote. But it is not so much for the sake of 
Syropulus that we refer to this, as to the gratuitous attack on the Pope :— 


“ The written commission given to Condolmieri is not of course explicit” 
p. 334, note). 


That “ written commission” seems to have been looked at, at least by 
Mr. Ffoulkes ; and we ask him to produce a word from it which can be con- 
strued into anything like the threat of the admiral. Whether the admiral 
ever made that threat or not, is more than we can tell ; but most certainly 
we are not going to admit it on the authority of Syropulus. The insinua- 
tion against the honour of the Pope is perfectly without foundation. 

There is a charge of literary dishonesty also brought against the same Pope. 
In the Decree of the Union of the Armenians, Eugenius recited a compen- 
dious account of the Sacraments which S. Thomas is said to have written ; 
of this Mr. Ffoulkes says :— 
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“ A long instruction taken from his treatise [S. Thomas] on the Sacraments, 
though Eugenius delivers it to them as his own” (p. 468). 


Now, the Pope does not say that the compendium is his own; he gives 
the Armenians the necessary instruction in a formula ; it need not be his own : 
the words are, sub hdc brevissimé redigimus formula ; not in hance redigimus 
formulam. The Pope might have taken the public catechism and inserted 
it in the decree, without varying the words: sub hdc brevissima redigimus 
formuld. 

Still more, Mr. Ffoulkes was too hasty in adopting his interpretation of the 
marginal note in Coleti. The writer of that note says, deswmpta sunt ; that 
is, taken out of, not adopted ; and if anybody will take the trouble to 
compare the Decree of the Pope with the opuscule of S. Thomas, he will 
see that the Pope has left out more than he borrowed. Besides, we are not 
sure that other tracts on the Sacrament may not be found, out of which the 
Pope might have copied the like words. 

But Mr. Ffoulkes, thinking he has caught the Pope, says that, in virtue 
of this decree, 


“The Armenians were bound by the teaching of S. Thomas on the Sacra- 
ments, which, it is needless to say, not only the Greeks but the Latins 
themselves were not” (p. 538). 


The Armenians were bound by the teaching of the Pope; and S. Thomas 
is not mentioned in the decree. They might accept the Scotist theology if 


they liked, including even the Franciscan definition of the Sacraments, for 
anything contained in the Papal Instruction. 
Here is something still more singular :— 


“Now and then, indeed, Eugenius is for diluting or improving upon 
8. Thomas” (pp. 538, 539). 


Is not the Pope the teacher of the Church ; and why should it be insinu- 
ated of him that he is bound by S. Thomas or any one else ? 


“For the contents of the chalice, ‘wine of the grape mixed with water n 
small quantity,” says S. Thomas: Eugenius, ‘wine of the grape should be 
mixed with water in the smallest quantity’” (p. 539). 


Now in S. Thomas we read, vinwm de vite modicé aqua permistum, and in 
the Decree, vinuwm de vite cut ante consecrationem aqua modicissima admiscert 
debet ; and further on, where the Pope decrees, decernimus, he bids the Arme- 
nians use paululum aque ; and if that is very different from modica aqua, Mr. 
Ffoulkes is welcome to it. But after all, it remains to be proved that the 
Pope was quoting 8. Thomas at all. 


“The authorities adduced by him [the Pope] are the first of the three 
pseudo-decretals of Alexander . . . andanotherof Julius. . . . On 
such evidence he calls upon the Armenians to believe the use of the mixed 
chalice was imperative” (p. 539). 


After all this we can scarcely be surprised when we read as follows :— 


“ One might almost say of him [Eugenius] that he had demoralized the whole 
race of ecclesiastical historians and biographers, for the time being, to call 
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evil good and good evil! Wonder of wonders it would have been, indeed, 
had the peace of Christendom been achieved under his auspices. War, not 
peace, was his congenial element” (p. 371). 


Eugenius, at Florence, asked the Greeks to elect a patriarch, and offered 
to remove the Latin patriarch if they did so: for he would give them no 
excuse for returning into heresy and schism. This is the comment of Mr. 


Ffoulkes :— 


“ Scandalous propositions, indeed, both of them, to have emanated from the 
head of the Church. The Greeks, according to his own showing, had been 
450 years estranged from unity ; on the octave of their return to it, he, the 
head of the Church, is found inciting them deliberately to a breach of the 
canons ” (p. 364). 


Does Mr. Ffoulkes know what the Papacy means ? 
Of the Vicars of Christ generally this is said :— 


“On the other hand, it is impossible to deny that the Popes have been 
swayed, not merely by the fluctuations, but by the mistakes and inaccuracies 
of their theologians, on what may be called matters of fact ; they have not 
been proof against the mistranslations, quotations from spurious doctrines, 
and historical mis-statements which, as we shall see, were bandied about in 
endless profusion on the Latin side” (pp. 405, 406). 

“Tt is easy to acquit the Popes—as in the matter of the pseudo-decretals, so 
on the doctrine of the procession [of the Holy Ghost], on the grownd that 
they were taken in themselves, misinformed, imposed or worked on by those to 
whom they looked for information—of any wilful injustice towards the 
Greeks, of any premeditated espousal of positions which they knew to be 
false. But it is by no means easy to acquit them of culpable negligence—by 
no means easy to deny that they must have acted without proper inquiry 
sometimes, animated either by party-spirit or by a sheer love of dictation . . .” 
(p. 589). 


The Crusaders fall under the lash as well as the Popes. 


“The Crusades themselves, so far, were the joint offspring of feudalism 
and Mohammedanism, and passed only by adoption into the Christian family 
é ae ak It was in reality the Koran that supplied medisval preachers with 
the text on which the Crusades were preached, and Mohammed whose ser- 
mon, and whose style was copied” (p. 94). 


S. Bernard, it seems, preached from the Koran. But Mr. Ffoulkes will 
not let the Crusaders escape without showing how wicked they were, and how 
unprincipled the Popes who encouraged them. After quoting some Maho- 
metan filth, he tells us that these “ were the doctrines which pilgrims to the 
East brought back with them ... to be... at length and unawares pa- 
rodied in the indulgences of the Church” (p. 95). On this passage there is a 
long note quite as curious : after reciting a canon, he says, “ This is certainly 
not due to the Koran. But, then, what are the comments on canon 2 of the 
Council of Clermont supplied by Mansi?” This comment is in his eyes 
suspicious, and probably rank Mohammedanism. Well, Mansi is not the 
first to supply it, and it is moreover the comment of a “sound” Gallican, 
whom Mr. Ffoulkes speaks of with respect,—no other then De Marca 
himself. 
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At the end of the note Mr. Ffoulkes says,—and the italics are his, not ours, 
— Not a word is said here of their good dispositions.” Now, the truth is, 
that the good dispositions are not only taken for granted as usual, but are here 
distinctly mentioned. The Pope calls upon all who could to take up arms against 
the enemies of God, and grants the indulgence, not to all who should go to 
the war, but to those who were panitentes. Now, how can a man repent 
without good dispositions? for a penitent without them is no penitent, and 
therefore incapable of deriving any spiritual advantage from the munificent 
indulgence of Urban II. If Mr. Ffoulkes had looked into the book out of 
which de Marca made the extract which he supplied as a comment for the 
canon, though the credit of that supply is given to Mansi, he would have 
seen that the first Crusaders were not altogether without a conscience. The 
passage immediately preceding that which De Marca quoted is to this effect : 
that instantly after the sermon of the Pope “thieves and pirates with other 
evil-doers, moved by the Spirit of God, rose again from the pit of iniquity, 
confessed their sins and forsook them,” and thus became qualified for gaining 
the indulgence of the Pope. Certainly the Crusaders knew, whatever else 
they did not know, that killing Saracens was not the whole duty of man. 

Mr. Ffoulkes finds consolation in the fact that no Crusader, as such, ever 
attained to great honour in the Church. 


“Tt is a glorious fact,” he says, “that ... no Crusader, in the popular 
sense, has ever been admitted to canonization, as such, or had his sanctity 
measured by the number of those whom his sword slew” (p. 96). 


Well, a man might have been a Crusader without slaying anybody, like 
Baldwin of Canterbury, or his successor Hubert ; and it is possible enough 
that 8. Louis never slew any one with his own hand. But we were not pre- 
pared to hear that a Crusader was necessarily so deficient in the heroic 
virtues. §. Bernard preached a Crusade, and S. Louis undertook it ; both 
have been canonized ; and as to the latter, his crusade was considered in his 
process, but it was no hinderance to his canonization; and is mentioned to 
his honour in the Bull which numbers him among the Saints. 

Mr. Ffoulkes throughout his book is on the side of the enemies of Rome, 
The Latins are either rogues or fools, and the Greeks are the victims, whom 
the Church “atrociously treated.” The obstinate and pig-headed heretic 
Mark of Ephesus is “ the brave old man,” and “the fine old Greek,” and the 
“hoary representative of the last surviving Apostle” (p. 595) ; as if S. John 
had ever been bishop of Ephesus. 

Hitherto it was held that the Church is kept from heresy, because she 
listens to the voice of him and of those whom our Lord has appointed to 
teach her. But Mr. Ffoulkes has discovered that this is a delusion ; for “ the 
whole Church might have been committed, humanly speaking, to formal 
heresy during the middle ages, but for the Greeks . . . By their influence 
they have proved the saviours of Christendom” (ib.), The Greeks “are better 
friends to the Pope than his own party ; better friends to the faith than 
those who dubbed them heretics” (p. 596). “They have been martyrs to 
Catholic and eternal truth” (p. 591). 

Here is something more startling still if possible. 
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“The Roman Church, according to the teaching of the most magnificent of 
the medieval Popes, is not called the Universal as being the Catholic, but 
Universal as being the dominant Church—in other words mother and mistress 
of all Churches ; and the Greek Church, according to the teaching of his suc- 
cessors, is as much a part of the Catholic Church as the Latin, although sepa- 


rated for the time being from the Pope” (p. 566). 


Who is the Pope that teaches this? How is it to be reconciled with the 
Bull Unam Sanctam, wherein we read: “Subesse Romano Pontifici omni 
humane creature, declaramus, dicimus, definimus, et pronunciamus, omnino 
esse de necessitate salutis.” 

Our author seems to hold that people may come into the Church as mem- 
bers of a body without a personal conversion ; that is probably the reason why 
he fell into an error now to be exposed. John XXII. speaks of the Church 
of the Greeks as “cut off from the body of the Universal Church (Univer- 
salis Ecclesie corpore mutilata),” and hopes it might be brought back into 
the unity of the same body from which it had been severed ; ad wnionem 
ejusdem corporis. But this would not do for Mr. Ffoulkes; so he translates 
“to corporate reunion with it once more” (p. 292). 

The following paragraph is so very serious, that we almost shrink from 
making the necessary comment on it. 


“They [the Greek schismatics] have saved the whole Church from being 
amenable to the charge of professing its faith in a proposition of which the 
meaning is equivocal. They ... have been perfectly right in maintaining 
that . . . the proceeding [of the Holy Ghost from Father and Son] however 
eternally, cannot and ought never to have been attempted to be expressed in a 
single proposition” (p. 592). 

Mr. Ffoulkes therefore is of opinion that the clause “Qui ex Patre 
Filioque procedit” does not truly express Catholic doctrine, and ought never 
to have been used ; in other words, that the addition “ Filioque” was neither 
reasonable nor lawful. But the Council of Florence expressly defined—and 
required assent to its definition as essential to Catholic communion—that the 
said words “were added to the Symbol lawfully and reasonably.” Mr 
Ffoulkes rejects a proposition of which an Ecumenical Council required the 
acceptance as necessary for Catholic communion. 

The Greeks are said to have been always the most docile subjects of the 
Pope, only they could not get the Pope to deal justly with them. 


“They admitted his primacy, as their acts testify ; but they denied that 
he had any patriarchal or metropolitan rights over the East” (p. 554). 


But when did the Pope call himself, or claim to be, merely the patriarch 
or metropolitan of the East? In another place we read— 


“Tt is not asserted, nor would it have been true to assert, that the Greeks 


ever denied the primacy ” (p. 565). 
“That primacy was, on the contrary, never once disputed when party 


spirit was at its highest” (p. 45). 

Well, S. Antoninus knew something of the matter, and he says that the 
Greeks were wrong on three points. The first was the doctrine about the 
Holy Ghost, and the second about purgatory. The third we shall give in his 
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own words : “Quéd Ecclesia Orientalis et Constantinopolitana non esset sub 
Ecclesia ,Romand, nec patriarcha Constantinopolitanus esset inferior Romano 
Pontifice.” And the Saint ends by saying that all these three tenets were 
heretical : “ Horum quodlibet est heereticum.” 

What is the meaning of this ? 


“The Pope during the Council [of Florence] offering to put the whole 
question to the vote, for the purpose of deciding, in the words of 8. Antoninus, 
‘what points of Christian truth should be held or abandoned’ ” (p. 563). 


It is repeated again, p. 579, but in p. 342 the portentous statement is 
assigned to the Greek Emperor, and the Pope there is said to have merely 
“assented.” Even that is strange enough. But as it is something in the 
way of dirt to fling at the Pope, there is too much reason to think that Mr. 
Ffoulkes was too ready to put it up, and roll it into a ball, and hurl it. In 
its origin the matter is innocent enough, but by a little taste and manipula- 
tion it could be fashioned into a calumny ; and so it was. 

S. Antoninus is made responsible for the story, and is represented besides 
as holding the opinion that certain “points of Christian truth” were to be 
“abandoned” if the majority wished it. The Greeks are innocent; for we 
do not hear from their defender that they even accepted the offer. Accord- 
ing to S. Antoninus—we are not able to consult the chronicle itself, but 
there is a long extract from it in Coleti’s Councils, xviii. 1296, which we 
have no reason to mistrust, agreeing with the quotation made by Mr. 
Ffoulkes, who probably saw it where we see it—the proposal came from the 
Greek Emperor. But not precisely as it is described. The Emperor asked 
the Pope to hold a council, wherein doctors on both sides might discuss 
what is to be held or not touching Christian truth,—quid tenendum respuen- 
dumve foret de veritate Christiana. The Pope assented,—to what? To the 
council and the discussion ; that is all that can be made of it: and it is 
incorrect to say that he ever offered to put Christian truth to the vote, or 
that S. Antoninus ever imagined the object of the council to be anything of 
the kind. 

The Council of Florence seems to be an offence to Mr. Ffoulkes, even 
though he makes the bishop of Rochester (p. 560) a member of it. There 
never was a bishop of Rochester called Andreas, and the Andreas of the 
council must have come from some other see. If Mr. Ffoulkes had been 
more careful, he would have ascertained from the Latin Acts that Roffensis 
is a mistake of the copyist. He is also hard upon Cardinal Julian, the most 
prominent member of the council, who 


“A fugitive from the battle-fields, fell pierced by three arrows in the 
marshes between it and Shumla. This was the sequel to the Council of 
Florence, on the Latin side ; here Cardinal Julian paid the price of the 
an he had read out, and of the means by which it had been obtained” 
p. 372). 


This is surely nothing less than to assert that the decree of Union was an 
offence to God, which He punished by the violent death of the Cardinal 
Would Mr. Ffoulkes like us to tell him of the death of Mark of Ephesus,: 
with its revolting details? But as for the Cardinal, we have this to say 
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God rewarded him in his death a hundredfold, for he died a martyr. The 
Turkish commander offered him life and honours if he would deny the 
Faith: if he refused, horrible tortures. He was scourged till his skin was 
in stripes, and iron nails were driven into the quivering flesh. After a time 
the Turkish surgeons tempt him with life, and promise to heal his wounds. 
The noble martyr, not yet fifty years old, would not buy his life at the shame- 
ful price, and the scourge fell upon him once more till he was dead. If this 
was “the price of the decree,” all we can say is that the decree must have 
been more than pleasing in the sight of God; and that Cardinal Julian must 
have gladly confessed that the payment was more than he had deserved, 
however much he may have desired it. May our soul be with his ! 

In pp. 481-491 Mr. Ffoulkes repeats some very singular statements on the 
Florentine definition, which he made in the Union Review for March, 1866. 
We replied to them fully at the time (April, 1866, pp. 550-555) ; but Mr. 
Ffoulkes does not seem aware of our comment. We should have been glad 
to see some attempt at answering it. 

If space permitted, we could point out many other passages in the volume, 
hardly inferior to those which have preceded in their anti-Catholic and 
utterly unreasonable character. 





Devotion to the Pope, and Devotion to the Church. By the late FrepERIcK 
Wiu1aM Farrer, D.D., Priest of the Oratory of 8. Philip Neri. Third 
Edition. London: Richardson & Son. 


HE Fathers of the London Oratory have done good service in republish 
ing these two beautiful sermons. They could not have been brought 
to our recollection at a more opportune moment. It is assuredly not the least 
precious part of F. Faber’s great work in England and Christendom to have 
taught us to consider our bearing towards the Church and towards the Vicar 
of Christ as a part of the Spiritual life ; to have urged “ that devotion to the 
Pope is an essential part of all Christian piety. It is not a matter which 
stands apart from the spiritual life, as if the Papacy were only the politics 
of the Church, an institution belonging to her external life, a divinely- 
appointed convenience of ecclesiastical government. It is a doctrine and a 
devotion. It is an integral part of our blessed Lord’s plan. He is in the 
Pope in a still higher way than he is in the poor or in children. A man 
might as well try to be a good Christian without devotion to our Lady as 
without devotion to the Pope ; and for the same reason in both cases. Both 
His Mother and His Vicar are parts of our Lord’s Gospel” (p. 13). 

There are many things in these two sermons which greatly need to be said 
and resaid, and which no one could say so beautifully or so persuasively as 
F. Faber. As he repeats more than once in the course of them, “The touch- 
stone which God appears to be using for our probation now is devotion to the 
Church” ; and the danger, as he warns us in a beautiful passaye is not only 
from those without but even more from those within : “ We must be upon 
our guard even against Catholic books, periodicals, journals and pamphlets, 
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however specious they may be” (p. 31). What wisdom in the principle he 
applies as a test, “In all matters which concern the relations of the Church 
with the world, the Saints are the only safe doctors” (p. 32). How much, again, 
do we need to remind ourselves, as F. Faber says, that “This is a day when 
God looks for open professions of our faith, for unbashful proclamations of our 
allegiance. It is a day also when the sense of our outward helplessness casts us 
more than ever upon the duty of inward prayer. This is the otherduty. The 
open profession is of little worth without the inward prayer, but I think the 
inward prayer is almost of less worth without the outward profession ” (p. 17), 

We cannot forbear mentioning an incident connected with this passage 
which we have from a very authentic source. Shortly after F. Faber’s sermon 
on Devotion to the Pope was published, the Holy Father himself read it in 
a French translation. He expressed great pleasure at it, ordered it to be 
translated into Italian, and himself looked over the proof-sheets. In doing 
this, he was pleased to make one correction with his own hand. In the last 
sentence we have quoted, which rans—“ I think the inward prayer is almost 
of less worth without the outward profession”—the Holy Father struck out 
the word “almost” ! 





Tiwes of the Fathers of the Desert. Translated from the German of the 
Countess Hahn-Hahn. By E. F. B. With an introduction, on the 


Spiritual Life of the First Six Centuries. By J. B. Datearrns, Priest 
of the Oratory. London: Richardson & Son. 1867. 


E noticed in our last number the learned and interesting preface of 
F. Dalgairns ; and the length of that notice precluded us from 
speaking of the book itself. 

We now redeem the promise we then made, and proceed very briefly to 
give some account of this most graphic picture of the Saints of the Desert. 
The readers of Rodriguez are familiar with many sayings of the ancient an- 
chorites, which are one of the many charms of his book on Perfection ; 
and that familiarity is certainly not the familiarity that breeds contempt. 
E. F. B. has enabled us to learn more of the old Saints, and to see how 
like they are even to the Saints of modern days. The hard life of the desert 
was not all the sanctity of a monk; and maceration of the body was not 
the sole occupation of men who gave up the world. We see that they had 
to bridle the tongue, to mortify the understanding, just as if they were in a 
noviciate in our day. The outward mortifications even of 8. Simeon on the 
pillar were a strange sight, but the Saint had been a novice before he was 
suffered to make himself a spectacle to angels and to men, and his interior 
mortifications were as many, and as hard to endure, as were those which were 
visible to the eyes of the world. 

There are six chapters devoted to a general view of the primitive times : 
and then we come to the life of Paul, the first Hermit, who in his youth fled 
into the desert where he lived forgotten of men and unknown. 
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“ But the remembrance of this holy old man was not to disappear out of the 
recollection of men. He wasa hundred and thirteen years old : his end was 
approaching, and he knew it and rejoiced. About the same time, Antony, 
another celebrated solitary, had a temptation to pride: it seemed to him that 
he was the most perfect anchorite in the whole desert . . . He was now ninet; 
years old, but his strife was not yet over . . . He had a vision in sleep whic 
revealed to him that a patriarch of solitaries lived in the depths of the desert 
who was much more perfect than himself, and that he was to go in seach of 
him” (p. 85). 


S. Antony journeyed to the cavern where S. Paul of Thebes was dying, 
but he was not easily admitted to the cell of the old man, who wished even 
in death to be unknown to men. While the two Saints were speaking 


together— 


“ A raven came flying to Paul's feet, and gently deposited a loaf of bread. 
‘How good, God is,’ exclaimed the holy old man ; ‘for sixty years a raven 
has daily brought me half a loaf. Now that thou art here, my brother 
Antony, behold Christ has doubled the provision for his two soldiers.’” 


S. Antony was not allowed to witness the dissolution of the old man : he 
was sent away to his own cell for a cloak which S. Athanasius had given him, 
and before he could reach the cell of Paul on his return, he saw him ina 
vision ascend to heaven. 

The next life is that of S. Antony, after which we have most admirable 
histories of the other hermits, including 8. Pachomins, who gave a rule and an 
organization to the solitaries. We have also the lives of those holy women who 
had S. Jerome for their director, and wonderful lives they are, Fabiola, among 
others with the Melanies, women who were more than women, and at the 
same time women throughout. Nothing can be more interesting than this 
portion of the book. 

The translation is admirably done: for the reader has no difficulty to over- 
come ; that is a sure test of a painstaking and careful work. If the book 
had been published without notice that it was a translation, no one, unac- 
quainted with the original, could have ascertained the fact. 





Lectures on the Nature, the Grounds, and the Home of Faith. By Rev. J. L. 
Sweeney, 0.8.B. London: Burns & Oates. 


N these lectures, the ordinary and most convincing argument for the 
Church’s authority is enforced with much clearness and power. Their 
effect must have been considerable on any Protestant who heard them. 

F. Sweeney holds one opinion, shared by him with many theologians, but 
leading to a consequence which he does not seem to have observed. He holds 
(p. 24) that “the nature of faith requires” an infallible authority, such as 
the Catholic Church, proposing what is to be believed; that “it requires 
for tts existence” such an authority (p. 39). From this tenet it would fol- 
low at once, that no Protestant, however invincible his ignorance of Catholi- 
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cism, can possess true faith ; for he knows of no infallible authority which 
he accepts as testifying God’s Revelation. And further, since without true 
faith no one can arrive at justification and salvation, it would also follow 
from F. Sweeney’s tenet that no Protestant, however invincible his ignorance 
of Catholicism, can possibly be saved. We confess that this conclusion 
greatly indisposes us to the tenet from which it would undeniably result ; 
and that we much prefer the doctrine of those theologians, such as Lugo, 
who think differently. We have referred to this question in our article on 
the Archbishop’s new volume, p. 112. 


The following note is admirable. It is well worth quoting, because it 
bears on one of those features in Unionism which peculiarly scandalize 
Catholics. We have put some sentences into italics :— 


“ As aspecimen of the way in which the High Church Unionist party regard 
the episcopal office as exercised in the Anglican Church, we would refer to 
two articles in the Church Times. In this paper appear correspondence and 
communications from clergymen of note, who adopt the paper as their organ. 
In the issue for March 9th, 1867, is a leading article against the proposed 
increase of the episcopate. The writer says :—‘ Our objection is, that while 
bishops are appointed as now, and while they behave as now, the fewer 
we have of them the better. As matters stand, the mass of correspondence 
and purely routine business which a bishop has to get through somehow, 
keeps him fully occupied, and he has but little leisure for doing mischief. But 
there can be no doubt how he would employ himself if his tasks were 
lightened one-half. Not in more active visitation, not in theological com- 
position, not in sedulous promotion of practical reforms, but in bullying those 
of his clergy who belonged to the unpopular school.’ He then proceeds to give 
ten qualifications which he deems a bishop ought to have, and says :—‘ We 
should be very well content with a prelate who united in himself even half 
of these qualifications, but it is not possible to say so much of any prelate 
now on the English Bench. . . . . Wherefore, we come to the conclusion 
that the fewer bishops like the present we have, the better... . What we want 
is, not more bishops, but better ones ; not fresh tyrants, but reins and curbs 
for those we have.’ Thinking that such an article would at once provoke 
the burst of indignation which would follow, if one of our Catholic papers 
had written in such a manner, we looked at the next number. Not a word 
of protest from any one; but to prove that the sentiments expressed on 
March 9th were not those of the moment merely, the writer returns on 
March 28rd to the subject, and in a leading article on ‘The Situation, says : 
‘In point of fact there is probably no class of persons in these realms who 
enjoy so little public confidence as the right rev. bench. Broad Church 
utterly contemns bishops, both the office and the men who hold it ; Low 
Church abhors the office, but tolerates it when it happens to have been con- 
ferred upon its own adherents ; High Church reveres the office, but—well, we 
won’t say how it regards many of those who in these times have come by 
sundry “ bye-path and indirect crook’d way” to the mitre. The notion, there- 
fore, of the bishops asking for more power is really one that we cannot bring 
ourselves to think of with seriousness.’ And the article proceeds with urging 
resistance to the bishops in case of any law passed by them against the 
ritualists in a spirit which cannot but call for the indignation of Catholics, 
when they find that those who use such language against the very persons who 
ordain their ministers, pretend to identify themselves with us. Here again 
prevails that unreal and delusive theory of distinguishing between the office 
and those who bear it. As well might a person who was convicted of high 
treason for injuring the person of his sovereign, justify himself by saying, 
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that he revered the office of royalty, but only attacked the individual who 
bore it. If the Anglican Church admits that they are in such a position as 
to be exempt from the obligation of following 8. Paul’s command, when he 
says : ‘Obey your prelates and be subject to them ; for they watch, as being 
to render an account of your souls,’ then do let them accept this as sufficient 
evidence that Anglicanism is not Catholicity. It cannot be said that we are 
acting unfairly in quoting a newspaper as an authority for a Church party, 
for we cannot help feeling that ‘silence gives consent,’ inasmuch as not a 
word of protest, as far as we have been able to see, has appeared in the cor- 
respondence of the paper against such disloyallanguage. If an analogous case 
occurred in one of our Catholic organs, we know how the sensitiveness of the 
faithful on such a point would universally manifest itself, and denounce the 
paper as traitorous to the cause of Religion” (pp. 122, 123). 





Apologie des Christenthwms. Von Franz Hertincer, der Philosophie und 
Theologie Doctor. Herder, 1863. 


E have read through the two volumes of Dr. Hettinger’s “ Apologia,” 
or, as he elsewhere calls it, “ Demonstratio Christiana,” with singular 
pleasure. German works, especially when connected with philosophic specula- 
tion, can hardly be characterized as refreshing. One sits down to their perusal 
with a certain amount of effort, and generally rises up from the task when 
accomplished with a very unmistakable feeling of relief. The rarefied atmo- 
sphere in which the Teutonic mind seems to revel and display itself with great- 
est vigour to us is simply an oppression ; and when we do manage for a time to 
slowly sail along in the wake of our more ethereal neighbours, we are glad 
enough of any excuse which can bring us down safely to terra firma. 

Moreover, there is often so much barrenness in the intricate and involved 
creations of the German mind, that we feel as little interest in following them 
as we should in grinding the air. 

We confess to having opened Dr. Hettinger’s volumes with some such im- 
pressions, but we have been agreeably surprised. It is a long time since we 
have read the production of a foreign pen, and certainly of a German one, 
which has afforded us such a thorough pleasure. Dr. Hettinger certainly pos- 
sesses that Teutonic gift which seems to be special to the Germans, of grasp- 
ing with a species of transcendental power, and seeing with a more theoretic 
vision than men of more practical minds, the future bearings of principles 
as yet inhabiting merely the regions of the Abstract, and of pointing out the 
relations of truth as it displays itself in the various and often antagonistic 
developments of rival minds or opposing schools. He appears to possess 
that marvellous power of following out abstract reasoning to its ultimate 
conclusions, and pointing,as it were with his finger, to the different centres of 
human thought from which spring and radiate the multiplicity of laws and of 
rules which are the norma of action for as many diverse systems of philosophical 
belief or dogmatic divergence. Such qualities of mind as these are of course 
naturally more or less expected in a learned German professor ; they form 
part of the matériel of his intellectual warfare, and belong to his special 
method of combat or defence. But what was not so much to be expected, 
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and what lends a special charm to the work before us, is a certain, we may 
say English appreciation of the practical effect of abstract truth, and a genu- 
ine hearty and warm love, thoroughly human, of the elements which are 
waging such a fierce combat in the moral and intellectual world. Dr. Hettinger 
is not simply treating a number of important propositions ; he does treat 
propositions, and that with judicious impartiality ; but what seems really to 
possess his soul, and give warmth and fire to what he writes, carrying the 
reader along with him occasionally in the impetuosity of the torrent, is his 
genuine love and yearning for the elevation and purification of the soul and 
heart of man. His heart is not frozen by inhabiting the high and freezing 
mountain of mere philosophic theory ; it is warm with the pulse of genuine 
humanity, and throbs with a sense of the degradation and depravity to which 
the moral world can be reduced by poisonous elements of thought, while at 
the same time it makes a strenuous effort to throw the clear light of Truth 
upon the dark side of Error, and to harmonize the conflicting pretensions of 
modern thought with the sound and immovable principles of Catholic theo- 
logy. It is seldom that one apt at abstract speculation has the gift of entering 
into the heating and boisterous disputes of the living and struggling world, 
and to appreciate to its fulness the losses and the gains, the light and the 
darkness, which in various proportions are ever acting as a mist over the eyes 
of the thinking and reading public. Dr. Hettinger, it appears to us, combines 
these two qualities in an unusual degree. But not only the gifts of the author 
reflect with advantage on his book ; there are external reasons which make 
his work of especial interest. He is engaged in fighting no men of straw. 
His work treats of some of the most important and vital topics which at 
present occupy the minds of professors and students and thinking men, not 
in Germany alone, but in every part of the world where Christian civilization 
has made its mark. Germany, indeed, may be looked upon as the centre, but 
there is no Christian community which is not pierced by one of the intellec- 
tual radii, which spring from a kindred source. His book is of universal 
interest. It deals with fundamentals, and embraces within its scope the 
thoughts and the arguments of all schools and all centuries. What has 
pleased us more perhaps than anything is the steady and self-conscious ortho- 
doxy which stands unmoved in the stream and the whirl of the opinions and 
reasonings of the acutest and the subtlest of unbelievers, and the savour 
of genuine Catholicity which enters into the composition of every argument 
and the expression of every sentiment of the learned Doctor. It would be 
but natural to expect, we do not say unorthodox opinions, but perhaps a cer- 
tain taint of the prevailing elements of unbelief—a certain hardly distinguish- 
able bias towards unhealthy views, which in some Catholic theologians of 
eminence has been pointed out in recent times. But our author seems to 
bide steady and strong. The fact is, he knows where the ground is safe, and 
has selected the best arms for his offensive and defensive warfare. He is not 
above acknowledging the Angelic Doctor to be his guardian. He takes his 
stand upon the sound and immovable principles of the “ Swmma,” and finds 
his greatest succour and security in the doctrine of the schools. We have 
been particularly struck all through this work at the masterly manner in which 
Dr. Hettinger has pointed out the disease in the mind of the modern philo- 
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sopher which has been dignified by some sonorous and high-sounding name, 
and has shown it to be some exploded and vulgar error which had centuries 
ago received its quietus, one would have thought, from some side-blow given 
incidentally in one of his marvellous questions by the Angel of the Schools. 
And not less admirable is the use the author makes of enemies. He appears 
to us us living in the very midst of the flow of modern thought, and on the 
alert continually to turn to the account of truth any of the accidental utter- 
ances of wisdom which may have escaped the lips of error. 

The light of Truth seems hardly to be quite extinguished in the most 
false-minded intellect ; the highest genius standing farthest from the truth, 
must witness against error from time to time. Rousseau, Fichte, Strauss, 
and even Feurbach, Vogt, and Moleschott, often unknowingly, and always 
unwillingly, hold the sacred lamp, point out their own deformity, and utter 
the most profound and touching sentiments while pouring forth a crude mass 
of error. The theoretical and practical power of the author, the reality of 
the warfare in which he is engaged, and the sound theology of his views, 
together with the wide range of his reading and his vivid appreciation of the 
days in which we live, are elements which, when found in combination, tend 
to enhance the value of a work which treats of the most interesting questions 
of the age in an earnest and practical manner. If we had to point out one 
shortcoming in the author, we should be inclined to say that perhaps the 
work might be a little more digested, and that it would rather gain in per- 
spicuity than lose, if he had contented himself with fewer quotations, and 
had sought to load the subjects he is treating of, rather with well-argued 
principles than with so many references to authors dead and living. How- 
ever, though more original matter might be an advantage, it cannot for a 
moment be denied that the extracts which the learned Doctor does bring 
forward are not only to the point, but generally contain thoughts of very 
great beauty and elevation. 

The volume before us is divided into two parts ; or, in reality, they are 
two books of about 400 pages each, and each divided into nine chapters. 
Each chapter treats of some fundamental topic regarding religion or philo- 
sophy. As for instance on religious doubt, the kingdom of Truth, the 
essence and being of God, Naturalism, Pantheism ; then there are two 
chapters on man, one on man and God; the ground and essence of reli- 
gion, faith, and mystery ; the necessity of Revelation, the way of rational 
belief, wonders and prophecy, the credibility of the Gospel narrative, the 
divinity of the same, prophecy and its fulfilment, and the word, the work, 
and the person of Christ. 

We have been once or twice tempted to give a few extracts from the more 
interesting of these chapters, that the reader may judge for himself of the 
excellence of the volume ; but we have each time been unwillingly compelled 
to desist, as we felt that in such questions as those which the learned author 
was handling, justice could not possibly be done either to his manner or his 
matter by a few scanty excerpts. For ourselves, we take leave of this writer 
with a twofold feeling—one of satisfaction that religion in Germany has such 
stanch supports, and the other of earnest hope that the day may come when 
we in England may see an establishment set on foot where men of power 
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and turn for ecclesiastical learning may be enabled to retire to dedicate their 
talents undisturbed to the defence of the Church in questions of faith and 
discipline, and to the creating of a school of English Catholic thought. 








A Few Hints to Exeter Hall. London: Bosworth. 


HIS pamphlet is written in so admirable a spirit and so effective a 
style, that we are the rather compelled to a somewhat invidious task. 
Theological mistakes are much more likely to do harm, when found in company 
with much which is so excellent ; and we think this writer has fallen into 
one or two such mistakes, which need to be pointed out. 

In page 15 he makes the singular remark that the Pope cannot “ enforce a 
new rule of discipline without the consent of his Ecclesiastical Court.” Whence 
can he have derived so strange an impression? He had just said also that 
“the Pope can create no new dogma ;” a statement most true in itself, but 
which may very easily be understood as signifying that the Pope can pronounce 
no new infallible decision. Now Pius IX. alone has pronounced more new 
infallible decisions than can very easily be enumerated ; having been 
obliged to put them forth, by the unusual activity which religious error 
has exerted during his Pontificate, in the region of philosophy and ecclesias- 
tical politics. 

In page 28 our author lays down as a truth which you “learn from any 
Catholic priest,” “that the priest can absolve only from sins . . . already 
forgiven.” And in page 41 he has some severe remarks on “ probabilism,” 
for which he gives no reason, and which lead us greatly to doubt whether he 
understands the question. 

In page 28 by a singular misconception he describes Rosmini as a Jesuit ; 
and his comment on that writer is in many respects objectionable. It runs 
thus— 


“ And when Rosmini, a Jesuit, following the traditions of his Order, liberal 
and courageous, wrote the ‘ Five Wounds of the Church,’ a treatise of reforms, 
Pio Nono saw it, approved it, and said, ‘This is just what we want. Two 
years after, he allowed it to be placed on the Index, yielding, it is believed, 
to the representations of his ministers reluctantly, as a parent may be per- 
suaded by the urgency of his elder children ; they thought reforms should 
not come from the people or the press, but arise from the spontaneous action 
of the Church. Rosmini’s suggestions were not the less accepted and in many 
ways acted on. 


In some other parts of the pamphlet there is more respect for liberalism 
than we quite understand. In page 39, ¢. g., the author takes for granted 
that the Revolution of 1848 was a great blessing to Naples. 

Yet the general tone is admirable ; and if due explanations are made, it 
will be found an invaluable book to place in the hand of Protestants. There 
are three particulars to which we would especially direct our readers’ atten- 
tion : the author’s enthusiastic praise of the Jesuits ; his high appreciation of 
the Papal Government ; and, above all, his deep sense of that love for our 
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Blessed Lord, which is so peculiarly characteristic of Catholics, and so power- 
fully promoted by the vast fabric of Marian devotion. We will conclude 
our imperfect notice with extracts on the two latter heads. 


“You cannot pass through the streets of Rome without seeing that some- 
thing of nobleness and elegance distinguishes the people from our rough 
northerners (perhaps we ought to be proud of our roughness ; at any rate there 
it is). And in transactions with all ranks, the suavity and general trusting- 
ness of the natives remind one that they expect a similar courtesy from 
strangers—an expectation not rarely disappointed. 

“ As companions, they are delightful to live with—kind and generous ; 
many of them highly intelligent and well informed. ‘ 

“Taking Rome only in its general aspect, and in the cursory way of 
strangers, I should consider to be as happy, peaceful, and good-humoured a 
population (always excepting the secret societies) as any in the world. 

“Tt has a loving and paternal sovereign, equitable laws, a court of justice 
(the Rota) which is the admiration and the model of other nations, very little 
interference from the authorities, not much police, and a remarkable absence of 
all need of it. Among a people so impulsive and passionate, it is really sur- 
prising that acts of violence are so rare. 

“During three months in Rome, one duel, which ended in a slight scratch, 
a mortal stab from a tipsy coachman, and two or three pockets picked, were 
the whole list of personal offences heard of, in the busiest season of the year, 
when strangers are crowded even up into the suburbs, And at this bustling 
time, and during the long winter nights, the safety of the streets was out of all 
comparison greater than that of London, probably than any city in Europe. 
The kead of our English police, Sir Richard Mayne, told Dr. X. that there 
was a life lost in his district by violence, ‘one might say, for every day in the 
year.’ In the Roman territory there are barely so many as ten in the whole - 
year : two or three stabs given in sudden passion, two or three vendettas 
(these are by far the worst crimes of the sort, and they are characteristic), 

. some duels, and some lives taken by robbers” (pp. 18, 19). 

“These writers seem hardly to suspect that among the Romanists the love 
of Christ is incomparably stronger, the familiar consideration of His divine 
sacrifice more frequent, the sense of His satisfaction for our sins more vivid, 
the appropriation of His transcendant merits more intimate and habitual, 
the reliance on Him Only as the height and depth of our security more exclu- 
sive and more entire than among any separated sect. 

“ And this, in fact, is a character that runs through the whole round of 
controversy with Protestants—their utter incapacity to appreciate the full 
devotion of Catholic hearts to their Divine Lord, They cannot imagine nor 
believe that there is an exquisite and all-sufficing happiness in the communion 
with our Saviour which compensates all sacrifices, lightens all burdens, and 
transcends all the enjoyment that the world can offer to worldly minds. 

“ Therefore you find, perpetually, proofs that they cannot approach even to 
an appreciation of convent life; they are inaccessible to all belief in its 
fascination. Stories so absurd and impossible, that it seems a debasing of 
the intellect even to refute them, are accepted as satisfactory by Newdegate, 
and scandalise Dean Close ” (pp. 6, 7). 
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Tracts for the Day. Essays on Theological Subjects by various Authors. 
Edited by Rev. Orpy Suiptey, M.A. Nos. I, II, III. London : 
Longmans. 


N opening these tracts, we soon see that they are written with much care 

and ability, and in the best possible spirit ; and we wish, therefore to give 

them as careful a notice as we can. We have been so pressed however this 

quarter with other employment, that we have really had no time to give them 

due attention ; and it will be far better therefore to postpone our notice than 

to give what would be a very imperfect one. In October we hope to do them 
full justice. 

Here we will only say that we hail with great pleasure every fresh appear- 
ance of approximation to Roman Catholicism on the part of extreme Angli- 
cans. We are firmly convinced indeed, that all schemes of corporate reunion 
are essentially delusive and mischievous ; and we think also that various 
Unionists have fallen into a very un-Catholic and un-Christian tone, from 
their want of deference to their own superiors, and from their habit of view- 
ing all religious communions “ab extra.” But we are very glad of every 
fresh proof that this evil spirit has by no means leavened the whole mass ; 
nor can any one rejoice more than we do, at the manifold signs of the Holy 
Ghost’s active working among members of the Anglican body. 





Trish Homes and Trish Hearts. By Fanny Taytor, Author of “ Eastern 
Hospitals,” “ Tyborne,” “ Religious Orders,” &c. &c. London : Longmans 


& Co. 


FYNHIS work, written by a lady whose cultivation of mind and refinement 

of style are as remarkable as her enthusiasm is delightful, is a history 
in brief of the Religious Orders in Ireland, and the active working of the 
spirit of the greatest of the Christian virtues. The amount of matter she has 
contrived to compress within the narrow limits of a small volume, is surprising 
indeed, when the reader finds that the book has none of the uncomfortable 
jerkiness of a tourist’s memoranda, or the bald conciseness of a guide-book. 
She has seen the things of which she writes with the heart as well as with 
the eyes, and they have not commended themselves merely to her understand- 
ing. Her style is lucid and eloquent, without exaggeratien or over adorn- 
ment ; and the facility and clearness with which she has seized upon the 
salient points of each undertaking, whose origin, growth, and success she 
chronicles, give singular strength and purpose to her narrative. 

The author of “Irish Homes and Irish Hearts” travelled in Ireland in 
a similar spirit, and with a somewhat analogous purpose, to those which led 
Lady Herbert of Lea to Spain, and the result has been alike to both ladies. 
Each has learned that the noblest products of Catholic lands are their religious 
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houses, whose inmates are at once the servants of God and of “ suffering, sad 
humanity.” The political and social history of Ireland is so melancholy a 
study, that the relief of turning to such a book as this, with its glad tidings 
of Faith, and constancy of devotion, work, and sacrifice, is a large element 
in the pleasure afforded by its perusal. From the dismal penal times to the 
liberty of the present, in which the religious orders are spreading, multiplying, 
and bearing their fruit in the salvation of souls, and their persistent protest 
for the cause of God against the world—is a delightful change, albeit modified 
by the detestable system of “souperism,” which is exposed by this lady 
with equal plainness and moderation of language. Her tour of inspection 
was thorough ; more so than is her catalogue of its results. She has to 
content herself with only indicating several of the charitable institutions in 
Dublin which are under the charge of religious, but of the more striking and 
important, as the Hospital of S. Vincent de Paul, the Mater Misericordia, 
the Night Refuge, founded by Dr. Spratt, and the Asylum for the Blind, 
the Insane, and the Deaf and Dumb, she gives minute and most interest- 
ing particulars. Several short sketches of the history of individuals, those 
who commenced the good work in dark and dangerous times, are deeply 
interesting and touching ; and in particular the history of Honoria Nagle, 
the founder of the Presentation Order, and that of Catherine Plunket, the 
beloved niece of the great Archbishop of Armagh, in whose martyrdom the 
worst times of the persecution of the Church in Ireland culminated. More 
modern, but not less wonderful as examples of the strength with which the 
love of God inspires his weakest creatures, are the sketches of Mrs. Aithen- 
head, the foundress of the order of Irish Sisters of Charity, and of Mrs. 
McArcley, the foundress of the order of Sisters of Mercy. The number 
and various purposes of the institutions under the charge of these sisters are 
wonderful, and the coldest could not fail to be touched by the far-reaching 
foresight and ingenuity of the methods to which they resort for doing good 
to their fellow-creatures, in body and soul. After a careful investigation 
of her subject in Dublin and its environs, the author visited Drogheda, a 
place fruitful in memories alike heroic and terrible, and which furnishes a 
theme for the most picturesque, and, from a literary point of view, the best 
chapter in the book. Having visited Kerry, and told the strange story of 
the foundation there of the Poor Clares, and its growth, though exposed to 
the most savage and cowardly forms of Orange persecution, she goes to Cork, 
Killarney, and Kenmare, of which places she gives a most animated descrip- 
tion, concluding with an account of the sailing of the “holy ship,” with its 
precious freight of two bishops, six priests, and eighteen nuns, for certain 
ports in Australia. Then she returned again to Dublin, to study the work 
of the Sisters of Loretto, and the Poor Clares, and to look for herself into the 
social condition of the people among whom they prosecute their ceaseless, 
untiring toil. The chapter in which she sums up the result of her observa- 
tions is truly admirable. It might serve for a small text-book of “ the Irish 
question.” It is not to be regretted that the space at our disposal forbids 
our making extracts from this book. “Irish Homes and Irish Hearts” is one 
of those rare instances in which an extract is an impertinence. 
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Charge of the Lord Chief Justice of England to the Grand Jury at the Central 
Criminal Court, in the Case of the Queen against Nelson and Brand. 
Revised and Corrected by the Lorp Carer Justicz. With occasional 
Notes. Second Edition. Ridgway, Piccadilly, 1867. 


E would heartily recommend any person to buy and read this Charge, 
if he feels himself in danger of indulging too freely in indignation 
when he thinks of Mr. Eyre, Colonel Nelson, Lieutenant Brand, and Provost- 
Marshal Ramsay, after all that they have done, escaping not only unpunished 
but untried, owing to the findings of the Grand Juries, both in Jamaica and 
England. Any one who reads it will feel that, supposing them to share only 
the common feelings of not over-sensitive men, they are heartily to be pitied. 
A Charge by the Lord Chief Justice of England is something much more 
serious and lasting than a newspaper article. Mr. Eyre and his agents have 
had the comfort of feeling that they have been defended, and even praised, 
by the majority of the newspapers. But the articles in their favour are 
already half forgotten. The Charge of the Lord Chief Justice will ever be 
a leading authority upon many important constitutional subjects, as long as 
English freemen exist in any quarter of the globe, and every man who reads 
will be struck alike by his care to avoid every harsh word towards Mr. Eyre, 
Colonel Nelson, and their subordinates, his anxious desire to insist upon 
every consideration * which may in any degree excuse or apologize for them, 
and by the deep abhorrence with which he regards their conduct. The 
Grand Jury exercised the power given them by law to prevent the trial of 
the prisoners. The Lord Chief Justice waits several months, and then pub- 
lishes his Charge with notes, which add to its force ; and in the last of these 
notes he says :— 


“The fact that among the educated classes of this highly civilized country 
ro can be found to uphold and applaud such proceedings (although I 
elieve very few persons who do so have taken the trouble to read the report 
of the Commissioners, or the evidence taken by them, or to make themselves 
acquainted with the facts), seems to me to render the necessity for legislation 
to prevent such barbarities in future only more apparent.” 


Moreover, at the moment at which we write, the Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, Mr. Adderley, has laid on the table of the House of Commons a set 
of instructions to all our Colonial Governors, one of which calls for the repeal 
of all Colonial statutes which profess to make it legal to declare martial law. 
The other lays down minute instructions how governors are to act in any 
case of extreme necessity which compels them to violate the existing law, in 
the confidence that they will be secured by an act of indemnity from legal 
penalties. The Lord Chief Justice says no man ought to be placed under 





* Thus, for instance, while compelled to blame very severely the long 
éontinuance of martial law, he admits that “if it can in any case lawfully be 
put in force at all,” the circumstances attending the recent outbreak were 
stich as, at the firet onset, to warrant its application. 
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such circumstances, but that “if it be deemed desirable that there should be 
power to resort” to martial law, “in great emergencies,” that power should 
be recognized and established by Parliament. Be this as it may, Mr. Adder- 
ley’s task has evidently been made comparatively easy by Mr. Eyre. If he 
wishes to point out the evils to which a very gross abuse of martial law can 
possibly lead, he has only to trace what Mr. Eyre did and sanctioned during 
the months of Octo ber and November, 1865. If he wishes to point out the 
precautions and safeguards to which a governor ought to have recourse under 
such circumstances, he has only to mention those which Mr. Eyre omitted. 
It is a comfort to feel that in this way at least Mr. Eyre’s administration 
may do as much good throughout the whole British empire as it did mischief 
in Jamaica. This is the way in which salutary changes in law and practice 
are usually brought about under our system of government. An obsolete 
law lies for years forgotten, or an objectionable practice unnoticed, until 
passion or panic leads some governor to give an exaggerated example of all 
the injustice and cruelty to which it is capable of being abused : and this 
leads to its correction for the future. We heartily hope and believe that 
henceforth such scenes as those of Jamaica will be impossible in the British 
empire, and Mr. Eyre’s name will go down to posterity as that of the 
governor whose gross abuse of what has been called martial law led to the 
abandonment of the whole system. The name of Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn will be connected in a more honourable manner with the same 
change. All the best qualities of the Chief Justice’s intellect and character 
are strikingly exemplified in the Charge before us. It begins by reciting 
the facts of the case as they bore upon Colonel Nelson and Lieutenant Brand. 
It then examines in detail the question “whether there is such a thing as 
martial law, in the sense in which it is used by those who talk of it with 
reference to the trial of civilians—whether in this sense there is such a thing 
as martial law known to the law of England.” For this purpose the Chief 
Justice “traces the history of martial law back to its fountain-head, to see 
when it originated in its application to civilians, and when and where and 
how it has been exercised.” This historical examination, which we have not 
room to follow at length, occupies from page 24 to 57. The impression upon 
every reader will be one of surprise how entirely without historical founda- 
tion is the general idea ; founded, the Chief Justice thinks, wpon some loose 
statements of Hume’s, that under the Tudors and Plantagenets, “whenever 
there was any insurrection or public disorder, the Crown employed martial 
law, and it was during that time exercised not only over the soldiers, but 
over the whole people. Any one might be punished as an aider or abettor 
of rebellion, whom the Provost-Marshal or Lord-Lieutenant of a county, ot 
their deputies, chose to suspect.” This leads the Chief Justice to denounce 
“the utter untrustworthiness of this elegant writer but most unscrupulous 
historian, in respect of this and every other branch of the prerogative, when 
writing with a view to defend the unconstitutional proceedings of Charles I.” 
It seems in fact that the only precedents were some extraordinary proclama- 
tions in the violent time of the so-called Reformation, which moreover do not 
seem to have been acted upon, and were probably intended only to frighten 
the ignorant and disaffected populace. Next he examines the authority, 
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either in the writings of great lawyers or in judicial decisions, or in the way 
of statutory recognition or disaffirmance of the prerogative. As to legal 
authorities, they are all the other way. In Acts of Parliament words have 
been used by way of saving the prerogative, which imply that something of 
the kind existed ; but these have evidently been only intended to avoid 
indirectly and unintentionally depriving the Crown of any power it might 
possess, not to assert that it did possess it. They left matters as they were. 
On the whole, the Chief Justice comes to the conclusion that the only martial 
law which he can find as having had at any period, and under any circum- 
stances, any legal existence in England (and he shows conclusively that 
whatever is true in this matter of England is also true of Jamaica) is “the 
law applicable to military duties and offences”—the power of the king over 
soldiers and sailors on service. 

Next he shows that even this power over soldiers and sailors has been 
clearly defined, and its limits laid down by numerous Acts of Parliament in 
later times, as well as by ordinances and proclamations of our kings at earlier 
periods. This is important, because a dictum of the Duke of Wellington 
has been much insisted on, that “martial law is neither more nor less than 
the will of the general who commands the army. In fact martial law means 
no law at all. Therefore the general who declares martial law, and commands 
that it shall be carried into execution, is bound to lay down the rules, regu- 
lations, and limits, according to which his will is to be carried out.” 


The Lord Chief Justice says this “opinion was that of a very great man, 
and as to what may be done in an enemy's country in time of war, may be 
perfectly sound—on that I pronounce no opinion—but I cannot accept the 
opinion even of so great a man as authority on a question of law, and I cer- 
tainly should not recommend anybody to act upon it, in case martial law 
should be proclaimed in our own country, or to rely on it as a protection if 
called upon to answer for his conduct in a court of justice for any injury in- 
flicted on a fellow-subject in the exercise of martial law” (p. 101). 


A notion has existed that there are two kinds of martial law,—the ordinary 
one exercised over soldiers and sailors, and an extraordinary one, over all per- 
sons in time of rebellion. For this opinion the Chief Justice has been unable 
to find any authority whatever, either in the laws or history of England, or 
in the great legal writers. What comes nearest to it are some opinions “ extra- 
judicial, and probably given without much consideration,” by two or three 
distinguished lawyers of our own day ; to wit, Lord Campbell, Lord Cotten- 
ham, and Sir David Dundas. He asks :— 


“ Whence then has arisen this doctrine as to the distinction between martial 
and military law, unknown as it evidently was to our great legal writers ? 
Partly, I think, from the loose language of historians, who, when they speak 
of rebels and irsurgents put to death without trial, are apt to apply the term 
martial law to such summary proceedings. Partly from the reckless asser- 
tions of Hume, too long the oracle of a credulous public, who describes mar- 
tial law as ‘a prompt, arbitrary, and violent mode of decision, and who 
without the shadow of authority affirms, &c. . . . Partly from the inaccurate 
language even of Hale and Blackstone themselves. Nothing, however, can 
be clearer, when the context is looked at, than that both these writers were 
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speaking of the Jaw applicable to the soldier, for which, in their day, the term 
martial law, or law martial, was the only designation in use.” 


It is a curious and startling fact, but distinctly proved in this book, that 
so far is martial law, as commonly understood, from being, as is commonly 
imagined, any remnant of the arbitrary and cruel proceedings of despotic 
times, that in fact there is more precedent and grave authorities for it in the 
last century, and most especially since the accession of Queen Victoria, than 
are to be found in the whole of our previous history and laws. 

The points laid down by the Lord Chief Justice have hitherto been three. 
First, that the proceedings against Mr. Gordon, if they would have been un- 
lawful in England, were unlawful in Jamaica. Next, that after very careful 
examination and study, he is wholly unable to find any authority whatever 
for the trial and punishment of civilians by martial law. Thirdly, that, 
assuming such a thing can in any case be lawful, there is only one kind of 
martial law, and that civilians, if subject to it at all, are entitled to every 
safeguard which has been laid down for the trial of soldiers. 

Next he passes on to “ whether G. W. Gordon, who was put to death under 
the sentence of this court-martial was amenable to its jurisdiction, if that 
jurisdiction existed ?” Upon this point he says :— 


“T entertain a very strong opinion that the whole proceeding—the seizing 
him where he was, the putting him on board a steamer and taking him to 
Morant Bay, and handing him over to the martial tribunal—was altogether 
unlawful and unjustifiable. To Mr. Gordon it made the difference of life and 
death. I say so advisedly, because, after the most careful perusal of the evi- 
dence which was adduced against him, I come irresistibly to the conclusion 
that, if the man had been tried upon that evidence—I must correct myself 
—he could not have been tried on that evidence. No competent judge 
acquainted with the duties of his office could have received that evidence. 
Three-fourths—I had almost said nine-tenths—of the evidence upon which 
that man was committed and sentenced to death was evidence which, accord- 
ing to no known rules—not only of ordinary law but of military law— 
according to no rules of right and justice, could possibly have been admitted ; 
and it never would have been admitted if a competent judge had presided, 
or if there had been the advantage of a military officer of any experience in 
the practice of courts-martial, who knew by what rules a tribunal desirous of 
doing justice ought to be governed in the reception of evidence against a 
person who stands accused, especially a man who stands accused upon a 
charge which involves his life. And I must further say that, looking at this 
evidence, I come irresistibly to the conclusion that no jury, however influenced 
by prejudice and passion, arising out of local or other circumstances, if they 
had been guided by a competent impartial and honest judge, could upon evi- 
dence so morally and intrinsically worthless, and, as I shall show you 
presently, so wholly inconclusive as that evidence was, have condemned that 
man on the charges on which he was tried ” (p. 115). 


The Chief Justice then shows that the excuses invented by writers her 
for sending Mr. Gordon for trial at Morant Bay, are wholly without founda- 
tion. This is very important, because we have repeatedly heard it laid down 
in society and seen it asserted by newspaper writers, that Governor Eyre was 
obliged by law to send him there for trial. For that statement there is not 
so much as a pretence of foundation. Upon that point the Chief Justice 
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leaves no possibility of doubt. It did not, however, affect Nelson and Brand, 
having been the personal act of Mr. Eyre, who was not then before the 
Court. 

As to the prisoners, the Jaw was laid down thus. If they had no jurisdic- 
tion, then to condemn a fellow-subject to death, “under the notion of supposed 
jurisdiction which did not in fact exist, is in law murder. The Chief Justice 
could find no pretence of any jurisdiction ; but as “ further judicial proceed- 
ings may take place,” and come before him, he purposely abstained from 
expressing an opinion. He told the grand jury that they should find a true 
bill if they thought there was any the least doubt as to the jurisdiction 
of the Court. “If you are of opinion, upon the whole, that the jurisdiction to 
exercise martial law is not satisfactorily made out, and that it is a matter 
which ought to be submitted to further consideration on the trial of the 
accused before a competent Court, where all the questions of law incident 
to the discussion and decision of the case may be fully raised and authorita- 
tively considered and decided, then I must say that I think it the safer 
course to let this matter go forward ” (p. 155). 

By ignoring the bill, the grand jury decided that they were so certain that 
the Lord Chief Justice was quite wrong in his law in questioning the legality 
of martial law as exercised over civilians, and, moreover, in believing that 
if it could be extended to them at all, it is limited in their case by the same 
restrictions imposed by statute upon martial law when applied to soldiers, 
that they thought it a matter not deserving any consideration or inquiry. 

There was also another question put to them by the Chief Justice, which 


was, whether, even assuming that they had jurisdiction to try Gordon at all, 
they had rightly condemned him. 


“T must call your attention to the evidence which was given on the trial of 
Mr. Gordon, to the extraordinary character of that evidence, to the inconclusive- 
ness of it, and to the conviction which took place, notwithstanding the moral 
worthlessness of the proof. You must judge for yourselves as to whether you 
think a that case is made out on which the accused ought to be put upon their 
trial for having in their repective capacities dealt dishonestly and corruptly in 
the condemnation and execution of Gordon. If you think not, so far as this 
part of the case is concerned, you will throw out this indictment. If you think 
there is, you will find a true bill.” 


Our space has compelled us to do very scant justice to this most important, 
able, and temperate charge, for which every Englishman and every lover of 
justice throughout the world owes thanks to the Lord Chief Justice. 
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—woe——— 


[It is, of course, out of the question that we should insert argumentative 
replies to any of our articles. On the other hand, whenever we find our- 
selves to have unintentionally misrepresented an opponent, it is our bounden 
duty to retract and explain. But there is an intermediate case, viz., where 
an opponent mistakenly thinks us to have misrepresented him. We would 
not ordinarily insert the remonstrance of such an opponent; but yet an ex- 
ception to this general rule may be permissible. Now we think so very un- 
favourably of Mr. Ffoulkes’s opinions—we have said, and are likely hereafter 
to say so much against them—thut we are particularly desirous he should 
not suspect us of personal unfriendliness. We have thought it better, there- 
fore, on the whole, to insert the following letter ; to which we append a very 
brief reply.] 


To the Dublin Reviewer of Christendom’s Divisions.—Part I. 


Dear Sir,—I cannot believe for a moment that you have been desirous of 
merely writing down a book that you did not like, or consider opposed to 
your own private views, but you must excuse me for saying that the greater 
part of your criticisms seem founded on a simple misapprehension of its 
intent and aim. It assumes neither to be a didactic treatise on Church- 
government, nor on the formation of Christendom (a subject just now in 
abler hands than mine), but, as its title implies, on “‘ Christendom’s divisions.” 
It endeavours to show how they arose, and what occasioned them. 

When S. James asks, “ From whence come wars and fightings among 
you?” what is his answer? From the Spirit of God that is in you? cer- 
tainly not. “ From your own lusts,” according to him; and he goes on to 
say: Do ye think that the Scripture saith in vain, “The Spirit that dwelleth 
in us lusteth to envy.” Who ever argued from hence that S. James denied 
baptismal regeneration? Similarly, there is a human as well as a divine 
element involved in the papacy, and because it is the human element that I 
have to dwell upon almost exclusively in treating of Christendom’s divisions, 
must I therefore be set down as having denied the divine? What I mean 
by the human element in the papacy is so fully brought out in the facts 
adduced in my new volume that I need only refer you to them. 

2. A remark of yours, p. 405, is “This singular notion that the history of 
the Church is to be found in the history of the Jews seems to underlie all 
that our author has written.” True ; but I had written a book*on all this as 
far back as 1853, called “ The Counter-Theory,” to which a long and elaborate 
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article was devoted in the DusBLIN soon after its appearance. I refer to it, 
note 5. Had you consulted it, you might have found several of your objec- 
tions answered beforehand. At all events you must have seen that this 
theory had not prevented my joining the Roman communion, which my 
reviewer in the Dusin in fact prophesied it would lead me to do. It cer- 
tainly had that effect on me: nor can I now explain many facts in Church- 
history without it; you may start objections to it, but can you offer any 
better explanation of those facts which I explain by means of it without 
shirking or ignoring their full force ? 

3. I notice that in several places you take exception to my statements, 
where I am in fact but repeating others. For instance, p. 417, “ Could it have 
been otherwise than a mere question of time to delegate to him (the Pope) 
the same executive powers over Christendom generally that had been already 
delegated to metropolitans over provincial (churches).” Now in all this I 
was merely giving what I took to be the plain sense of Can. Apost. 27, about 
the obedience to be paid by the bishops of every province to their chief 
bishop ; and canons 3, 4, and 5 of Sardica respecting appeals to Rome. These 
canons were passed by a number of bishops in Synod I presume. Again, 
p. 421, my words are given : “ As far as the sanctuary is concerned, one bishop, 
one priest, one deacon, is as good as another ;” in all this I was merely para- 
phrasing S. Jerome, Ep. cxlvi. All bishops are equals amongst themselves. 
The bishop of Rome is no more than the bishop of Bethlehem, nor he of 
Constantinople more than he of Rhegium ; all are invested with the same 
priesthood ; all have the same dignity.” 

4. In the two following passages I am sure you will own on second thoughts 
you have much mis-represented me :— 

a. “ Mr. Ffoulkes, continuing his observations on the shortcoming of the 
middle ages, attacks S. Thomas, and thinks the Saint in error more or less for 
his inadequate discussion of the doctrine of Justification . . .” (p. 429); 
and b, “He praises heretics and excuses them... but for the Catholic 
theologian, what has he to say ?” 

As regards justification (and “ mutatis mutandis,” the same with regard to 
my remarks on penance, p. 424) all I say, or meant to say, amounts to no 
more than what has been often said before, e.g. by S. Augustine (De Pried. 
ii, 20), “ Didicimus enim singulas quasque hezereses intulisse ecclesiz proprias 
questiones, contra quas diligentius defenderetur Scriptura divina, quam si 
nulla necessitas cogeret.” The subject had excited no controversy when 
8. Thomas wrote : hence he is not so full on it as those who wrote after 
Luther. Me attack 8. Thomas! after I had written of his Summa: “Shall 
we not recognize in it one of the grandest pictures of man in his state of grace 
ever achieved by man ; one to which western Christendom can never cease 
to look back upon with just pride, as being, in a peculiar sense, its own ; 
as one of the vastest and most imperishable monuments ever reared to truth on 
the deepest of all earthly subjects” . . . and a good deal more (p. 78). Was 
it right to pass over all I had said there of S. Thomas and his contemporaries, 
all I had said (p. 131) of what was done in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies for good by others, all that I had said (pp. 182-88) of the great achieve- 
ments of the Jesuits, and ask at the end of your article, “for the Catholic 
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theologian what has he to say?” or again, to state summarily: “ he praises 
heretics and excuses them,” without quoting any one passage in which I had 
done so. I had distinctly headed p. 754, “ Errors of Luther weighed against 
corruptions in the Church.” Was I praising Luther when I spoke of his 
errors? On the other hand, if I was wrong in pointing out how many things 
needed reforming in the Church of his day, what is to be said of all those 
popes cited by me,from Martin V. to Pius IV., who spoke of a thorough reform- 
ation of the head and members of the Church as what they wanted so much 
to effect ? The heading of the first chapter in the “ Histoire des Variations” 
by Bossuet is “La réformation de l’Eglise était désirée depuis plusieurs 
sitcles.” And the Archbishop of Besangon in 1808, commenting on the facts 
adduced by Bossuet in his letter to M. Beaufort, says: “Tandis que Luther 
resta dans les bornes d’une certaine moderation . . . il parut loin de vouloir 
ébrauler l’édifice du Catholicisme. I] ne démandait que la réformation des 
certaines choses qu’il jugeait des abus.” In the hypothetical case quoted 
from me, p. 432, I suppose Luther to have emigrated before he fell into 
heresy, not afterwards ; while he was only agitating for reform, as the arch- 
bishop says. Yet for merely supposing this, I am charged in the “ table of 
contents” of your article, p. ii, with “implicitly denying the definitions of 
Trent,” which in p. 43 of my book I had extolled to the skies. Is this quite 
the treatment that one Catholic, especially in these days, should receive from 
another ? Yours very faithfully, 
Epmunp §. Froukss. 


1. We did not profess to review the whole of the book, and so we said we 
should “ confine ourselves to one subject ;” the author’s accounts of the origin 
and growth of the Church. 

2. Mr. Ffoulkes, by his interpretation of the Old Testament, denies that 
the Papacy existed before the conversion of Constantine, and maintains that 
the Fathers, not necessarily Popes, governed the Church, fulfilling the alleged 
prophecy in the history of the Judges. All Catholics must account this 
theory heretical. It may have helped Mr. Ffoulkes into the Church ; but so 
did the letters of the high priest help S. Paul: nevertheless persecuting 
Catholics is not, therefore, to be recommended. 

3. Mr. Ffoulkes said that “ inequalities” among bishops “ whom the rite of 
consecration had left equals,” were introduced by themselves. For this he 
now quotes S. Jerome. Well ; does he really think that 8. Jerome considered 
the Bishop of Rhegium as the equal of $8. Damasus, Pope? The question is 
not about orders only, but is about jurisdiction as well ; for Mr. Ffoulkes uses 
the word “service” of God. 

4. Mr. Ffoulkes described the Medieval Catholics as having learned 
grossly erroneous notions of the Sacraments, and as being roused to con- 
sciousness by Luther’s preaching of justification by faith only. Now, one of 
the teachers of the Medisval Catholics was 8. Thomas ; another was Peter 
Lombard, Bishop of Paris ; and of these he says that the latter does not speak 
of justification at all—contrary to the fact—in the Book of the Sentences, and 
that S. Thomas gave to that doctrine “a mere corner” in his work. We 
thought this, and think still that it was an attack on 8, Thomas. 
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5. Praising heretics and excusing them is the next charge. “Such distin- 
guished men” is an expression of praise, we think; and Mr. Ffoulkes applies it 
to two men who are certainly not Catholics. Luther was “excused,” and 
the explanation now offered is that he is supposed “ to have emigrated before 
he fell into heresy.” That surely cannot be correct, for Luther crosses the 
sea, “ Bible in hand ;” that is, after adopting Protestantism and rebelling 
against the Church. Mr. Ffoulkes said that the supposed emigrants and their 
descendants might have lived “without deviating in the slightest degree 
from the most rigid orthodoxy:” but as they had neither priests nor sacra- 
ments ; as they were out of the Church, in virtue of the principle which made 
them emigrate ; and as they neither did, nor would, nor could, hold the defi- 
nitions of Trent ; the conclusion is plain enough. He who maintains their 
orthodoxy contradicts the definitions of Trent. 

As to Mr. Ffoulkes’s last question, we would rather retort it on him. Is 
his volume quite such a book as a Catholic might expect to be written by one 
who wishes to be counted among the children of the Roman Catholic Church ? 





In our last number we quoted an interesting passage from Dr. Northcote 
on our Blessed Lady’s heroic bearing at the Foot of the Cross (p. 443). A writer 
in the Tablet, discussing the matter in a most friendly and temperate way, 
raised one or two objections against Dr. Northcote’s view; and, as the 
question is one of much devotional interest to lovers of Mary, we think our 
readers will thank us for inserting the letter. We add a reply to it from 
another priest. Our sympathies—as we expressed in April--are with our 
own correspondent ; but as the whole question is, of course, most entirely 
an open one, we see no reason for adding comment on either side. 


T.etter to the Tablet. 


Si1r,—In an able and interesting article on Dr. Northcote’s recent publi- 
cation, which appears in the current number of the Dustin Review, I read 
the following passage :— 


“Our Blessed Lady was there (at the Crucifixion), in company with the 
holy women, but not like them (Luke xxiii, 27) did she give way to wailing 
and lamentation.” 


The reviewer is here following his author, who, in a passage which he 
proceeds to quote, and with which he seems entirely to concur, says of Our 
Lady : “There is an entire absence of every sign of natural weakness and 
of woe.” 

Does the reviewer or his author mean hereby to exclude the profuse 
shedding of tears, which is surely a “sign of woe,” though no proof of 
‘ natural weakness ” in any faulty sense, since it is recorded even of Our Lord 
that he wept over Jerusalem, and over the grave of his friend? The Church 
would seem to ascribe not only tears, but “ torrents of tears,” to our Blessed 
Lady at the Crucifixion and its sequel. Not merely is the epithet “ lacry- 
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mosa ” applied to her in the Stabat Mater, but the sense of that expression is 
amplified and enlarged upon in the exquisitely beautiful hymn for the feast 
of the Seven Dolours in September :— 


O quot undis lacrymarum, 
Quo dolore volvitur, 
Luctuosa de cruento 
Dum revulsum stipite, 
Cernit ulnis incubantem 
Virgo Mater Filium ! 

Os suave, mite pectus, 

Et latus dulcissimum, 
Dexteramque vulneratam, 
Et sinistram sauciam, 

Et rubras cruore plantas, 
£gra tingit lacrymis. 
Centiesque, milliesque 
Stringit arctis nexibus, 
Pectus illud et lacertos 
Illa figit vulnera, 

Sicque tota colliquescit 
In doloris osculis. 


This seems a description of passionate grief, rather than of statue-tran- 
quillity. It is also worthy of the learned reviewer's consideration, that, in the 
same office of the Seven Dolours, the Church, who in the series of respon- 
sories at Matins, commemorates the Dolours in their order, applies to the 
fourth of them (the meeting with Our Lord on the way to Calvary), those 
very words of the Gospel to which the reviewer draws attention as suggestive 
of a contrast between our Blessed Lady and the other holy women—“ Jesum, 
bajulantem sibi crucem, sequebatur turba mulierum, que plangebant et lamen- 
tabantur eum.”—Resp. Lect. iv. Your obedient Servant, 


April 14th. A Priest. 


To the Editor of the Dusuin Revixw. 


Sir,—As I have given a good deal of thought to the subject, will you 
allow me to offer a suggestion or two upon the Desolation of our Blessed 
Lady in the Triduo? The occasion of my doing so was the perusal of a 
letter in the Tablet, the writer of which, resting upon a hymn of the Church, 
endeavours to make her devotion there, as little as possible like Desolation, 
and as much as possible like to sensible sweetness. 

Certainly I should like to accept as literally true a view of the matter put 
before me by a hymn of the Church. But, if grave reasons prevent my 
doing so, then for literal truth, I am driven to substitute a kind of pious 
fiction, so to say. But I will explain my meaning by-and-by, after I have 
put forward my grave reasons, or at least what strike me as such. 

Now, if thousands of kisses were to be given to the Sacred Corpse, to 
give them reverently there must be great expenditure of time. Let us see 
then if the Gospels do not preremptorily refuse to us any such time. S. Mark 
and §. Luke say of Joseph of Arimathea: having taken it—the Sacred 
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Corpse—down, he rolled it in the linen. This looks as if the latter action 
followed immediately upon the former. It is just possible that an interval 
should have occurred between the two actions ; but likely it is not. For 
Joseph must be included in all Christ’s acquaintance, who by that time (Luke 
xxiv. 47) had rallied round the Cross. He had then to go in to Pilate, and 
as he did not go in till it was late, he did not get back till it was later. 
There is then but a small space between “ late,” and six o’clock of our time, 
when the Sabbath began. 

Into this short space the Gospels compel us to crowd the two processes of 
taking down, and of embalming with a hundred pounds of myrrh and aloes 
—no cassia mind. Where then is there any space left for anything like a 
thousand reverent kisses? I am not saying that it is impossible to reconcile 
the hymn, if literally taken, with the Gospel, but that to me in particular, 
as at present informed, the two accounts appear to be as incompatible as can 
well be. 

The Psalm Eructavit has many difficulties in it; but I can safely say 
that I have myself no doubt whatever, that it is in the original a prophecy 
of §. John’s adoration of God’s Corpse. Without pretending to enter into a 
plenary justification of that view of the matter here, I may notice one or 
two things, which tend to justify it. (1) The Psalm clearly contemplates 
a time when Christ has fellows in His oil of gladness. This He had in Limbo 
and nowhere else before the Resurrection. (2) Neither the and nor the cassia 
belong, I think, to the original. We may translate that original thus : 


Myrrh and aloes, finely parted, 
Are Thy only garments (now). 


8. John will then go on to invite the Queen to forget the Jews, and to kneel 
and adore God’s Corpse ; and thus we shall secure a Scriptural sanction for 
some adoration, indeed, though none for any long adoration. 'The Queen was 
standing before at the recently wounded right of the Corpse. 

If, then, Holy Writ leaves us no room for any long adoration, how are we 
to manage the thousand kisses of the hymn? I will state why I think them 
pure fiction. What the Church aims at in her hymns is at encouraging such 
devotion as shall be intelligible to the run of Catholics. Intense aridity, 
real, genuine desolation, is a thing of which the run of Catholics have no 
cognizance of an experimental nature. It would not minister to their devo- 
tion to set such desolation before them, as a weeping and kissing Mother 
does administer thereto. In like manner, the succour of our Angel, after 
we are in trouble, is consoling to us. So the Church in the Hymn for 
Christ’s Prayer in the Garden represents Christ as getting strength from the 
Angel after the bloody sweat. Let any one ponder the account of the 
beloved Physician (Luke xxii, 43-44), and he must, I think, see that §, Luke 
puts the infusion of strength (@eyiwv) by the Angel before the bloody 
sveat, 

This then is what I meant by “pious fiction,” as opposed to historical truth. 
The Church considers what will move the greater number to devotional feel- 
ing, and shapes her hymns accordingly. Such is my view of the matter, to 
which I find myself, not altogether willingly I grant, driven by what seems 
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to me the plain meaning of Holy Writ. But I shall be glad if a better 
mode of reconciling the two can be pointed cut to me. 

A partial parallel to this disagreement of the hymns with the Scripture, 
may be found in a similar disagreement of things, revealed in visions about 
the Passion, therewith. For example any one who really studies the Gospel, 
will see that there is no time for the thousands of scourge-wounds which 
some visions represent Jesus as receiving. It is only a mode of setting 
before a Saint’s mind in extension of time, intension of suffering. To the 
Gospel student, this looks at first like absurd and unauthorized exaggeration. 
But on weighing things fairly he will see, that that which cannot be pressed as 
literally true, is perhaps the only way in which the intensity of the Mother's 
sufferings can be set before the human imagination. When Julian speaks 
of Christ’s suffering three hours or so ‘a sennet’s pain,’ she measures the in- 
tensity of Christ’s pain by extension of time, very much in the same way as 
the Church’s thousand kisses measure the intensity of our Lady’s love to 
Jesus. 

I might add that we are encouraged by the Church to view our Lady’s 
pains in the Triduo, as those of “ Desolation.” To my own mind it is clear 
that they were twofold: they were pains of sense, and pains of loss, The 
former came from the sight and touch of the mangled Corpse of God, and 
the latter from its being buried out of her sight. How each of these pains 
co-operated with what Christ’s Soul was doing in Purgatory or in Limbo, it 
wonld be impossible here to discuss. But if they were accompanied literally 
and really with a profusion of sensible devotion and loving tears, I cannot 
see how they deserve the name of “ Desolation,” The most horrible and 
distressing aridity seems to me to be far, far more probable, because the 
greater her sufferings were, the greater would her co-operation be with what 
Jesus’s Soul was working out in the other world. 

If I have ventured to state boldly my difficulties in the way of accepting 
a literal meaning for the September Hymn, I can assure your readers that 
this is no random view of the matter, but one with myself of long standing, 
and based upon a long-continued study of the Passion as a well-organized 
and connected whole, in every stage of which some definite good is merited 
for the Church or its children. 

Yours sincerely 
J. B. M. 








